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f  *  %3wW  f  C/f  A  Ihk  CIimom).  Medleol  CoUcce, 
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Lk  J.  Tompkim •,  RoKlotror,  Woohlngton  Sqnoro,  New  York  (Tlty 

MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS 

BoonUng  mud  Dojr  School  (Umlted).  Boopons  OctobOT  i. 

785  Modlaom  ATanoo,  New  York. 

THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

sCRTJOiTFOB  GIKDS,  NBWBUBGH,  N.  Y.  3Sl«  TBAB. 
Acodemlo,  AdvonoeiL  ond  UolloKe  Preporotray  Oooneo.  Dlplo- 
mo.  glren  In  eoch.  Certlflcote  odmlU  to  Voaior  ond  WeUeoIey. 
Speclol  coone.  in  Art,  Miulc,  ond  lAterotore.  One  ood  o  half 
boon  from  New  York. 

Nkw  York,  Brooklyn  Helghta,  UO  Jorolemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby’s 

School  por  Oirlb.  Hlgheet  city  odTontagea.  Regnlor  expenae 
tor  achool  year,  $U0.  Tenth  year.  Olrcnlar  on  oppUootton. 

Donaldson  Inttitiite, 

adTantagea.  18  mlnntea  to  trolley  fromWeat  Shore  Ferfy.  MO  feet 
oboreHodion.  llacret.  Indlridaol  core  ond  Inatmctlon  'orofew 
pnpOa  In  refined  ChrlatUa  iKNna.  Kindergarten  ond  college  pre¬ 
paratory  age  preferred.  $408.  Spedol  torma  to  mlaalnnorlea. 

Aibany  Femaie  ACadainViA  Boarding  an^  Day  School. 

8Mh  Fan  Seaaion  open,  eptembw  Bd.  Pr^parea  for  all  oollegea 
Three  Acad'-my  Oooraea.  Foreign  langnagea  by  natlre  leachera. 
Beat  methoda  In  all  departmenta.  Stodlo  and  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Bolidlngs  new,  upadooB,  airy,  aonny.  Home 
Ufa  heuthrnl,  refined,  Ohrlatlan.  LacyA.Plympton,PrlncipaL 


Femaie 


8Mh  Fan  Seaaion  oprna  eptember  Bd.  Pr^parea  for  aU  oollegea 
Three  Acad<-my  Oooraea  Foreign  langnagea  by  natlre  leachera 
Beat  methoda  in  ail  departmenta  Stodlo  and  laboratory  admir¬ 
ably  equipped.  Bolidlngs  new,  upadooa  airy,  aonny.  Home 
life  heuthrnl,  refined,  Ohrlatlan.  LncyA.Plympton,PrlncipaL 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^’ikldreaa 

Mrr  S.  J.  life,  Thb  Miaana  STOWK,  Rya  New  York. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Home  in  New  York  for  Young  Ladies 

While  studying  any  braochea 

Address  MRS.  WM.  H.  WICKHAM,  188  Lexington  Avenoe. 

ST.  JOHN’S  SCHOOL 

MA.NL1U8.  N.  Y. 

A  Military  Boarding  School. 

Next  term  begins  September  Uth,  1886.  Summer  school  Is  now 
open.  Apply  to  WM.  VERBECK,  Supt. 

N>  W  JrBSBY. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bops— Prepares  for  CoUege  or  BuMnem—A 
ChnaUon  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  18IS,  is  beaoUfully  altoated,  arith 
large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buUdlnga  fine  gymnasium, 


han>7-  Eor  temu,  ooorae  of  study,  referenoea  etc.,  an>ly  to 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.1C  ,  Principal. 


Fall  Term  begins  September  S. 
“  No  better  plaoe  to  tend  a  boy.” 


College  Preparation. 
EMOLgwoou,  N.  J. 


I  VST  UA.! 

Home  and  OoUege^reparatory  Seb 
admtte  to  Smith.  EataollBhed  186L 


National  Park 
Seminary 


WASHINQTON.  D.  C 


Tnn  Seminary  claims  the  attention  of  tbongtatfUl 
parente  because  of  its  charming  Iseatisn  t  400 
fbet  above  the  city.  20  minutes  from  Wssblngton , 

M  trains  a  day,  also  electric  can.  ctattons  for 
both  on  the  grounds,  city  and  country  advmn. 
tagts;  lu  proximity  to  Washington, 
whose  wonderful  educational  facilities  are 
offered  by  no  other  dty— Llbmries,  Muae- 
urns.  Departments  of  Government  Con 
grem.  Foreign  Legations,  OlHcial  and  Social 
Life  at  the  National  Capital,  afford  profit- 
abiestudy;  its  oqoable  climate,  free  from  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter,  Inviting  outdoor  Ilfe-Tennta. 
Basket  Ball.  Bowling.  Croqnet.  Riding,  etc.;  Us  complete  eqaipment;  Handsome  gfS.OtO  building.  880 
feet  front,  400  feet  verand^.  Library  Laboratory  fine  Gy  mnimium,  picturesque  ground.  ConrMOtstudy 
planned  to  prr^uce  womanly  women  College  preparation.  22teactaero.  Graduate  courses  in  Music  Art, 
and  raocutlon.  A  bright,  oWry  happy,  artistic  and  loving  home.  Health  a  miuter  of  Rrot  coaaidl. 
eratioR.  Personal  care  Trained  nurse  Abundant  table.  Every  home  comfort.  No  Nerve-StralDiag 
Examlaatioast  promotions  depend  on  dally  grades.  Trainiagta  Character-BRlIdiag  g.ven  by  a  mo¬ 
ther  who  has  rnade  Ita  study  See  catalogue,  pp.  18.  Limited  aamher  enabim  ns  to  select  our  studenU 
carefully  and  supervise  baMts.  manners,  associations,  etc.  ProvMoa  made  fer  pleuore  aad  kupi> 
■ess  ss  well  as  study  See  our  calendar  of  Pleaaant  Home  Hatrpeninga.  Expenses  lAW  to  8600.  Early 
application  neceosary  M  States  represented  last  session.  Send  for  cataloma.  ulving  vl^  of  the  school 
a^  opinions  of  enthiiaUatic  patrons.  P  O.  Box  118,  Forest  Glen.  Md. 

"Hiiiia^ollege 

Under  cars  af  the  Synod  of  Michigan. 

For  Voang  Men  and  Mfomen. 

Advantages ;  A  Faculty  of  trained 
apeclalista.  Library  of  18,000  volumes. 

LargeGymnaslumand  Moaenm.  Well 
ranlpiiea  Chemical,  Biological  and 
Pnyrical  Laboraiories.  FourAcademIc 
and  four  Collegiate  courses  Courses  in 
Pedagogy,  Mn  ir.  Art,  Klndergarten- 
Ing  and  Business.  Total  expenses  per 
year  from  IlOO  to  $140.  Fall  term  opens 
September  t8tb.  For  further  Infor¬ 
mation  send  to 

President  A.  F.  BRUSRE,  D.D., 

Alma,  Mich. 

ATTENTION  KINDERGARTENERS : 

Do  you  want  the  best  training  for  the 
least  expense  ?  Yon  will  find  ItatAlnia 
College.  Full  course  two  years:  a  short 
course  one  year.  Total  expenses  per 
year  about  fiiO.  Worthy  si  udents  are 
assisted  In  finding  positions.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  address 

Mrs.  MARY  PLUM,  Alma,  Mich. 


m  H  m  wa  aw  SARA  R  MR  dfe  R  I  BBY,  8,  W  •  BOABDBEAN,  D,D.,  LL,D,,  Proaidont, 

RA  EDVllll  I  L  ■'ill  I  Ll'L  Uhdrr  thr  Sthod  or  Trhhrrsbk.  College,  Pre* 

In  Ulll  |l|l  I  I  lllll  I  riir  pumtnry.  Music  and  Teachers*  Department-,  Oloesi- 

Iflllll  I  WLftRlmUlBl  oal.  Philosophical  and  Scientlflo  cotnroeB  of  stndy. 

Fifteen  histmotora.  High  standard  of  soholarship. 
Ample  buildings.  Beautiful  and  healthful  site.  No  saloons.  Expenses  phenomenally  low.  Board  In  club  of  WO 
stndents.  fl.iiua  week.  Tuition.  $U  a  year.  Room  rent,  stesmi-heat  and  electrio*]ight  bills,  R  year.  Eightieth 
year  oi»-n-.  September  6,  1888.  For  catalogues  apply  to  College  Beglstrar,  HaryvHls.  Tennessee, 


M  A88AOHUSBTT8, 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  61st  ysar.  Both  sexes.  A  weU- 
endowsd  Preparatory  School  of  high  g  ade,  under  religions 
oontroL  Low  rates  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rsv.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  A.M..  Principal,  Blalrstown,  N.  J 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  15th,  for 
Matriculation  at  11  a.M..  in  Stuart  HalL  Room-drawing  ^ 
same  day,  at  8  p.m„  in  the  Parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  John  DeWitt,  m 
U.D.,  LL.D.,  on  Friday,  at  11  A  M. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  l^aparatlon.  Borne  Department. 


Borne  Department. 

Jamrb  a  Paasova  a  M 


T  T  BRIDGETOfL 
■  818  NEW  JERSEY. 
School  for  Olrb.  Certificate 


Mrs  J.  aLLRN  MaxwRLL,  PrinclpaL 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Fifth  Aliens*  and  IFood/and  Aosd,  Pnttburgh,  E.  £.,  Pm. 
Re-opena  September  14th,  1888.  For  catalogues  apply  to 

Miss  R.  J.  DBVsaR,  President. 

NKW  HAMPSHIU. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  llfith  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1888.  Eighty  Scholarship* 
awuded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Impoitant  buildings 
^ded  Mnoe  1871  For  Catalogue  and  llluatraAed  Supplement, 
Addreaa  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exster,  N.  H. 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Abbot  Academy,  founded  In  1U8,  la  a  seminary  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  women.  It  is  distinctly  Cbrtstlan  in  its 
Instruc  Ion,  discipline  and  influence.  It  alms  to  prepare  girls 
for  useful,  earnest  lives  by  providing  opportunities  for  thorough 
tutellectual  culture  and  by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  beet 
development  of  character. 

Extended  seminary  courses  In  I  atin,  Greek  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages,  with  History,  Literature  and  Science,  and  rare 
facilities  for  Music  and  Art  are  ful^  provided  for,  and  also  a 
thorough  CO  lege  fitting  course.  The  College  Preparatory 
Courae  gives  certificate  to  -.ny  College  that  admits  on  certlflc-  te. 

Anduver  la  sttuated  on  tbe  Koeton  and  Maine  Railroad,  twenty- 
three  miles  north  of  Boston,  't  has  a  healthfol  climate,  and  Is 
In  a  region  of  beautiful  scenery.  As  the  seat  of  several  educa¬ 
tional  rnstttntlons,  Anoover  offers  many  Incidental  benefits  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  while  Its  proximity  to  Boston  renders 
the  best  advantages  of  that  city  easl'y  available. 

The  grounds  comprising  twenty  three  acres,  are  pleasantly 
laid  out  In  lawms,  with  both  gravel  and  concrete  walks,  and 
Include  a  large  grove  of  oaks  Abundant  optmrtunlty  la  thus 
offered  for  the  heslthrni  out-door  exercise  which  is  required 
of  all. 

Draper  Hall  Is  equipped  with  the  best  modem  conveniences 
for  the  health  and  comfortof  pup(1s,*nelndlnt effective  eystems 
of  hot  water  heating  and  electric  lighting.  It  has  separate 
floors  for  Music  and  Art,  a  large  reading  room,  and  a  commod- 
lona  library.  The  greater  number  of  rooms  In  this  building  are 
m  eutte,  allowing  two  rooms,  a  parlor  and  a  bedroom,  for  wo 
pupils.  There  are  a  few  larger  ro->ms  for  two  persons,  and  a 
few  single  rooms.  Each  young  lady  has  a  single  bed,  her  own 
buresu,  cloeet  and  toilet  c.iiivenlences. 

Abb.it Hall  theold  Academy, contalnsthechspel,  class-rooms, 
laboratory  and  gymnastom.  The  obee.  vatory  has  a  fine  Clark 
teleecops. 

The  scademy  Library,  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  cata¬ 
logued  by  the  card  S' stem.  Is  a  car*  fully  selected  refereDoe 
library,  especially  well  supplied  with  works  for  tbe  -tudy  of 
Literature,  History,  Science  and  Art.  New  books  are  constantly 
added  for  every  department  of  study  represented  in  the  r-ouree. 
Students  have  acc  ss  st  all  times  to  tbe  library,  as  well  as  to 
tbe  reading  room,  which  Is  well  furnished  with  ihe  mogaxlnec, 
reviews  and  leading  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  total  expense  for  board.  Including  fuel,  I'ghts  and  wash¬ 
ing,  and  for  tuition,  except  muric  and  drawing.  Is  $4(10  per  ann  m. 

Address  Miss  Emily  A.  Mxa.vs,  Principal. 

For  catalogue,  W.  F.  Draper. 


WITHIN  REACH  OF  EVERY  CHURCH 

All  the  advantages  of  the  BIBLE  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 
BpringKeld,  Mass.,  In  Blble-study,  Child-study,  Principles  of 
Religious  Teaching,  Sociology,  and  Missions,  In  a  SPECIAL 
COURSE  OF  TEN  WEEKS,  beginning  September  14th. 
Board,  room  and  tuition,  845.  500  churches  1  rom  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  be  represented.  Scores  of  educators,  pastors  and 
business  men  have  said  :  “  We  unreservedly  Indorse  rbe  p  esent 
atm  of  the  Bible  Normal  College.  We  believe  that  In  trying  to 
work  out  tbe  problems  relating  to  the  educational  side  of 
religious  work  the  institution  Is  plonserlng  an  idea  of  sapreme 
Importance  to  a  wortd-wlde  Christian  clvlUxatlon.” 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  larson  application. 

Tbe  Misses  Gilman,  PrlnclpaU.  IM  Commonwealth  Ave.,Baston. 


The  Berkshire  School, 

Send  for  catalogue.  Arthur  J.  CLorOR,  A.M.,  Principal. 


CONNKCnOUT. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Term  opens  September  28th.  For  cataloroe  or  Information 
address  Prof.  Grorox  B.  Stxvkns.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


.  .  tl3B  A  YEAR  .  . 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

NEW  ATHENS,  O.  74th  year.  Tuition,  board,  rent  of  room 
and  text  books  only  $2.80  to  |8.0n  per  week.  Total  cost,  $185  per 
year.  Books  free.  ClassictJ,  phllo-opbical,  scientific,  normal, 
music,  art.  ahortband  and  commercial  courses.  Poet-graduate 
courses.  Sent  out  U.  S.  Senators,  Governors,  etc.,  and  840 
mlnisteri.  No  saloons  Cheap,  safe  and  healthful.  Both  sexes 
Send  for  catalogue,  with  plan  for  earning  funds 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  President. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Term  opens  September  Uth,  at  9  A.M.,  with  an  Address  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Riggs  For  Information  apply  to  Prof.  D.  8.  Schaff, 
Walnut  Hills  Cincinnati. 


McCormick 


will  open  Thursday,  September  22.  at  3  p.m.,  with  an 
address  by  a  member  of  tbe  Faculty.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  the  new  students  at  10  a.m-  in  the  Chapri. 
Fnll  corps  of  Professors.  Electives  are  offered  In  all 
departments.  For  oatalognea  and  tnrtber  information 
address  Faooltt,  KMO  N.  Halstrd  St..  Chicago. 


FmMHKTB  TOUK  HTANOHLUTS. 

Now  that  Tha  ETangelist  is  pnbliahed  In  a  sbap*  oon- 
Tenlent  for  binding,  many  of  Ita  readsn  will  wlMi  • 
dlnder  for  the  ptupoee  of  keeplnga  file  In  the  beat  ardar 
We  oan  anpp^  each  a  binder  for  60  oente  eaoh,  poalaia 
prepaid.  AdUM  Tbe  Eriuicellat,  IM  Fifth  Arenne. 
NewTorkOiar 
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A  lUBIilOIOUS  AND  FAMIIiT  PAPBR, 
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PAOI 

All  Boukd  thi  Hobisok . H.M.  F.  8 

PMoel  Paeoet  Peacal  It  is  in  the  »ir,  bnt 
how  snddenly  hns  it  come— It  might  have 
dragged  on  for  years,  if  Spain  had  had  any  al¬ 
lies,  bat  all  her  friends  stole  away  when  they 
saw  the  battle  going  against  her— So  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  war— The  sadden  col¬ 
lapse  of  Spain— Some  reproach  as  becaose  we 
do  not  tnm  oyer  the  government  of  Onba  at 
once  to  the  insargents— Bat  are  they  lit  for 
self-government  ?— Oar  conditions  of  peace 
are  most  generous— No  Indemnity  is  demanded 
—How  Napoleon  would  have  stripped  the  conn- 
try- As  to  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  we  are  not 
so  concerned  when  we  see  how  Ughtly  they 
take  their  defeats— The  next  Sunday  all  Ma- 
drid  went  to  the  ball  fights- Appearance  of 
Hobson  in  this  city- With  the  tragical  in  war 
there  is  sometimes  a  mixtore  of  the  comical- 
The 'Archbishop  of  Manila  called  our  troops 
“Yankee  pigs”— Now  the  Pope  sends  word  to 
Admiral  Dewey  to  protect  the  poor  old  Arch¬ 
bishop— P.  S.  Report  of  a  short  contest  at  Ma¬ 
nila— It  will  end  as  soon  as  they  hear  that 
Spain  has  petitioned  for  peace. 

Summering  at  Mohonk . Theodore  L.  Cayler.  4 

What  Should  Be  Oar  Foreign  Policy. 

William  S.  Jerome.  4 

Chantaaqua  at  Midsummer . S.  Mills  Day.  5 

Editorial: 

The  War  Eqaillbrlnm . R.  A.  S.  6 

Oat  Under  the  Open  Sky .  6 

A  Memorable  Meeting .  6 

The  Mayor  as  a  Life-Saver .  7 

Settling  Accounts  with  England .  7 

A  Plea  for  a  Better  Missionary . Marcus  L.  Gray.  8 

The  Hardships  of  a  Missionary  Tonr . .  .D.  F.  Rankin.  8 

The  Oopper  Country . Rev.  Henry  M.  Morey.  9 

The  Unseen  Way . Charles  H.  Dorris.  9 

The  Trained  ReUgions  Teacher  and  Sundry  Problems. 

Rev.  John  W.  Conklin.  10 

Notes  from  the  Front . . . D.  L.  Mojdy.  10 

Education  for  Christian  Work .  11 

Our  Commercial  Prosperity . 11 

TiR  Book  Tablr .  I2 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy— The  God 
of  Our  Fathers— The  Attractive  Christ  and 
Other  Sermons— Toe  World  BMUtiful— Apple- 
ton's  Home  Reading  Books.  Book  Notes. 
Literary  Notee. 

Tu  Brlioiods  Prbss . 14 

Tai  SuKDAT  School . *. . 16 

The  International  Lesson,  Naaman  Healed. 

Ohbimiah  Ehdhatob.  Topic,  The  Bible .  16 

Obildbui’s  Dipabthhht . 17 

Gemini  (poetry)— Grandfather’s  Bee— A  Sermon 
to  the  Birds— A  Boy  of  the  Phlliwlnes— An 
Admiral's  Grandson— A  Beautiful  Ministry— 

A  Chinese  Baby  Show— A  Perilous  Swim. 

A  Sketch  from  a  Freeh  Air  Home .  19 

Woman’s  Boaxd  of  Home  Missions . 20 

Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions . 21 

The  George  Junior  Republic .  23 

Tbrbhbkt  Housb  Chaptbb . 24 

More  Plorics. 

Educational  Work  at  Northfleld...Mlss  Alice  Varley.  26 
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Wells  College .  27 

NhW  PcBLIOATIOHS  AMD  PsBIODICALS .  28 
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Peace  I  Peace  !  Peace  !  Bleeeed  words  that 
come  floating  on  the  wind  tili  the  verjr  air  eeems 
holy.  We  are  eomewhat  aurpriaed  at  ita  audden 
appearing,  for  we  fniiy  expected  that  the  war 
would  laat  longer ;  that  it  would  be  continued  at 
leaat  through  the  aummer,  and  perhapa  through 
the  autumn.  Indeed  some  who  were  wiae  in 
auch  things  were  positive  that  it  would  drag  on 
not  only  for  months,  but  for  years  I 

So  it  might  have  been  but  for  two  reasons:  the 
activity  of  our  forces  by  land  and  aea,  and  the 
fact  that  Spain’s  resources  were  soon  exhausted. 
Our  country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  men  and  money,  while  Spain  is  one  of  the 
poorest  in  both.  As  long  as  it  had  any  hope  of 
beieg  supported  by  one  or  more  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  it  put  on  a  bold  front,  but  as 
battle  after  battle  went  against  them,  their 
''allies’’  crept  away  silently,  limiting  their  in¬ 
terposition  to  giving  good  advice,  which  was 
that  Spain  should  make  peace  with  America  as 
soon  as  possible  I 

And  so  here  we  are.  The  flrst  gun  was  fired 
at  Manila  on  the  flrst  day  of  May,  and  now  it  is 
not  quite  the  middle  of  August,  and  apparently 
the  war  is  over,  the  last  shot  is  fired,  and  the 
parties  on  both  sides  are  busy  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  peace. 

The  end  is  that  which  we  anticipated  from 
the  beginning,  and  yet  we  confess  that  we  are 
surprised  that  it  shou'd  com-*  so  soon.  Great 
as  have  been  the  disasters  to  the  Spaniards  we 
were  not  prepared  for  auch  a  total  collapse  of  a 
power  that  has  been  always  boasting  of  its 
strength,  as  if  the  Spain  of  to  day  weretbeSfain 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  or  Philip  the  Second.  If 
the  present  war  has  dons  nothing  more  than  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Spain  to  its  real  position  among 
the  powers  of  the  world,  it  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain 

But  some  of  our  good  friends,  who  will  have 
it  that  the  war  was  a  blunder  from  the  begin 
ning;  that  it  was  bad  in  its  policy  as  well  as 
wicked  in  its  purpose;  find  a  support  to  their 
opinion  in  the  difficulties  that  may  be  found  in 
establishing  an  independent  government  in  Cuba, 
in  place  of  the  rule  that  we  have  overthrown  I 
Some  would  even  bring  a  charge  of  falsehood 
and  treachery  against  our  government  because  it 
dose  not  propose  to  turn  over  the  island  at  once  to 
the  insurgents.  We  hear  them  cry  out,  "Ah  I 
you  lying  hypocrites  !  You  said  at  the  begin 
ning  that  you  had  no  thought  of  annexing  Cuba 
to  the  United  States;  but  that  all  you  desired 
was  that  it  should  have  a  government  that 
should  be  free  and  just,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  population  of  the  island."  Very  well  I  We 
confess  frankly  to  have  indulged  such  a  hope 
and  toe  indulge  it  ttill.  But  that  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  that  the  natives  of  Cuba,  tram¬ 
pled  down  as  they  have  been  by  a  cruel  govern¬ 
ment  for  four  hundred  years,  are  prepared  to 


take  the  reins  immediatelg  I  A  transfer  of 
power,  so  sudden  and  so  sweeping,  would  in  all 
probability  h|  followed  by  horrible  tragedies  in 
revenge  for  what  the  new  masters  had  suffered 
as  long  as  they  were  in  the  house  of  bondage. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  honored  President  has 
any  plan  of  taking  possession  of  Cuba,  except 
for  a  time,  until  order  is  fully  restored,  and  the 
island,  so  rich  in  its  natural  resources,  has  been 
accustomed  to  peace  and  quietness,  and  prepared 
to  enter  on  a  long  course  of  independence  and 
prosperity. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  so  far  as  they 
are  made  known,  they  seem  to  us,  not  only  just 
but  generous.  For  example :  After  our  enor¬ 
mous  expenditures  for  the  war  by  land  and  aea, 
we  do  not  ask  of  Spain  any  indemnity  I  Sup¬ 
pose  Napoleon  had  been  the  conqueror,  what 
millions  would  he  have  wrung  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  !  Not 
only  would  he  have  demanded  great  sums  from  the 
rich  cities,  but  he  would  have  wrung  the  last 
peseta  from  the  poor  cultivator  of  the  soil,  or 
the  shepherd  watching  his  sheep  and  his  goats 
on  the  mountains.  In  all  this  our  government 
has  borne  itself  with  a  dignity  and  a  degree  of 
consideration,  that  we  do  not  believe  would  have 
been  accorded  by  any  European  power. 

As  for  the  humiliation  to  the  Spaniards,  we 
do  not  feel  quite  so  eager  to  soften  the  blow,  and 
to  soothe  their  pride,  when  we  see  how  lightly 
they  take  their  defeats.  Beaten  as  they  are, 
and  stripped  of  their  colonies,  they  do  not 
ait  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  Tbe  Sunday 
after  the  announcement  of  their  final  collapse 
was  made  known  in  Madrid,  tbe  inhabitants  may 
have  gone  to  the  churches  in  the  morning  to 
confess  their  sins,  or  more  likely  to  vent  their 
imprecations  on  their  enemies  but  in  tbe  after¬ 
noon  Madrid  was  out  in  its  gayest  attire,  and 
not  only  the  men  but  the  women  too,  crowded 
tbe  galleries  of  tbe  bull  ring,  where  they  might 
look  down  upon  the  arena  and  see  tbe  horses  not 
only  gored  and  etreaming  with  blood  bui  gallop¬ 
ing  round  with  tbeir  bo»ele  dragging  behind 
them,  while  men  and  women  alike  screamed 
with  delight  at  a  sight  more  disgusting  than 
any  that  was  ever  seen  in  the  Ooliseum  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome  I  With  all  our  indulgence  for  a 
fallen  enemy,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  even  respect,  for  a  people  that  can  drown 
their  own  sorrows  and  defeats  in  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  this. 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  tbe  last  week 
has  been  the  appearance  of  Hobson  in  this  city. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  great  crowd  to  give  him 
welcome,  which  was  tbe  greater  fer  his  mod¬ 
esty,  as  instead  of  claiming  all  the  credit 
of  sinking  the  Merrimac,  he  put  forward  his 
associates  as  sharers  in  tbe  danger,  and  in 
the  honor  of  the  daring  achievement.  Nor 
did  he  forget  tbe  generous  protection  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Oervera,  who  took  him  under  his  own 
guard,  but  for  which  he  and  his  associates 
might  have  suffered  punishment  worse  than  im- 
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prisonment,  possibly  torture  to  extort  secrets  as 
to  the  plaos  of  Admiral  Sampson.  But  from 
such  atrocitiss  as  would  have  stained  the  honor 
of  Spain  forexer,  he  and  his  oomradee  were  eared 
by  the  protection  of  Admiral  Cerrera,  the  re 
membranes  of  which  must  hare  giren  a  touch¬ 
ing  tenderness  to  their  meeting  again,  when  all 
the  conditions  were  changed.  What  a  moment 
must  it  have  been  when  Hobson  risited  Oerrera 
at  Annapolis  and  the  two  fell  into  each  other’s 
arms  ! 


Tragical  as  a-e  the  great  erents  of  war,  there 
is  sometimes  a  mixture  of  the  comical  that  re 
lieres  the  dark  background  behind.  At  the 
beginning,  few  things  were  more  amusing  than 
the  boastful  air  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their 
utter  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Nor  was  this 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  army :  it  extended 
to  prirate  citixens  and  eren  to#the  Church. 
Next  to  the  Goremor  General  of  the  Philippines 
was  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who.  by  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  a  higher  power  could  give 
the  people  protection.  So  assured  was  he  of 
the  favor  of  Heaven,  that  he  announced  that 
in  the  deep  sleep  of  the  night  he  had  bad  a 
dream,  in  which  tbe  Almighty  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  assured  him  of  victory  over  the  con¬ 
temptible  creaturee  who  had  dared  to  attack  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  who  were  spurned  by  tbe 
'Creator  as  Yankee  pigs  ! 

This  was  at  the  time  that  Admiral  Dewey  with 
his  ships  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong,  but  after  a  few  days  he  sailed  into  the 
haroor  of  Manila  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  scarcely  bad  tbe  sun  risen  on  the  morrow 
morn,  when  be  ruthlessly  attacked  the  Spanish 
ships  and  left  not  even  a  wreck  behind  I  Thin 
interfered  with  tbe  strict  accuracy  of  the  Arch 
bishop’s  dream.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
that  was  to  befall  him.  H<s  curses  and  h  s 
anathemas  came  back  upon  him.  What  should 
he  do  f  He  could  not  humble  himself  before 
those  whom  be  had  affected  to  despise.  But 
what  he  could  not  do  for  himself  he  could  accept 
by  tbe  interposition  of  another,  and  tbe  Holy 
Father  at  Borne  was  led  to  apply  to  tbe  Ameri 
can  Admiral  for  protection  for  tbe  highest  of  the 
priesthood,  so  that  the  Archbishop  of  Manila 
is  now  a  helpless  ward  of  those  whom  he  so 
delicately  designated  as  “Yankee  pigs  I’’ 

While  there  is  no  fighting  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  (not  a  gun  is  fired  in  Porto  Rico),  there 
comes  a  report  of  a  sharp  contest  outside  of 
Manila.  As  our  troops  wsre  landed  and  began 
to  close  in  upon  the  city,  tbe  Spanish  garrison 
made  a  spirited  attack,  which  however  was  re 
pulsed  with  a  much  greater  loss  than  it  was  able 
to  infiict.  Of  the  result  there  can  be  no  dount 
if  farther  movements  are  not  forestalled  by  tbe 
communication  from  Madrid  that  the  Spanish 
Government  is  seeking  for  peace.  So  far  as  now 
appears,  the  war  i$  over,  though  it  may  take 
weeks,  or  even  months,  before  all  tbe  particulars 
of  the  treaty  are  concluded.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  has  been 
agreed  upon.  The  details  may  be  fixed  hereafter. 
But  there  will  be  no  more  great  battles  by  land 
or  sea.  _ 

So  good  an  authority  as  Professor  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  President  of  tbe  Boys’  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  recent  interview 
declared  that  p  ofanity  i  as  decreased  to  a  very 
marked  degree  during  tbe  forty  two  years  of  hie 
residence  in  that  oty.  The  mule  drivers  and 
those  who  direct  gangs  of  diggers  and  delvers, 
show  marked  improvement  in  speech,  even  when 
excited.  “Don’t  swear,  but  fight,’’ said  Colo- el 
Wood  to  tbe  Rougn  Riders  at  Santiago.  Neither 
mules,  workingmen,  soldiers,  nor  sailors,  find 
any  help  in  oaths.  We  have  pleasure  in  citing 
thin  Philadelphia  testimony,  and  calling  the  at 
tention  of  President  Guggenbeimer  of  the  New 
York  Council  to  it  for  bis  encouragement  in 
striving  to  bring  about  the  same  improved  state 
of  things  in  New  York. 


SUMIEBINH  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

LAxm  Mobohk,  Aagust  8, 18W. 

Last  evening  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  long 
line  of  lights  gleaming  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Lake.  They  were  the  lamps  bong  ondsr  the 
wagons  that  were  loaded  with  guests  bound  for 
the  annual  “moonlight  ride. ’’  Every  summer 
Friend  Smiley  arranges  ons  of  these  delightful 
excursions.  A  procession  of  a  dozen  or  more 
large  carriages  winds  through  the  forests  to  some 
point  where  a  picnic  supper  is  prepared,  and 
songs  and  speeches  are  often  among  the  features 
of  the  "function."  (How  fast  that  English 
phrase  is  coming  to  be  adopted  in  this  country 
tor  all  sorts  of  gatherings. ) 

The  destination  of  the  party  laat  evening  was 
to  “Guyot’s  Hill’’ — a  high  elevation  on  the 
Smiley  estate,  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
Hotel.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  that  celebrated 
geographer  and  naturalist,  tbe  late  Professor 
Arnold  Guyot  of  Princeton  University.  Dr. 
Guyot  was  one  of  the  three  distinguished  contri¬ 
butions  which  Switzerland  made  to  tbe  scholar¬ 
ship  of  America;  the  other  two  being  Agassis 
and  Dr.  Sebaff.  The  nati>e  place  of  Guyot  was 
the  Canton  of  Neucbatel ;  he  was  boro  there  in 
September,  1807.  While  studying  at  Carlsrule 
he  became  acquainted  with  Agassiz,  and  in  1839 
be  became  bin  colleague  in  tbe  chair  of  ph}sical 
geography  at  Neuchatel  College.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards,  Agassiz  urged  Guyot  to  come  over  to 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  which  were  published  under  tbe  title 
of  “Earth  and  Man,’’  and  which  gained  for  the 
author  a  wide  reputation.  In  1854,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology  in 
Princeton  University,  where  he  speot  the  re 
maining  thirty  years  of  his  life  and  died  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1884.  Guyot  was  intimately  associated 
with  Professor  Joseph  Henry  in  the  scientific 
operations  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institute — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  line  of  meteorology.  It  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Princeton  to  have  bad  in  its 
Faculty  those  two  eminent  Chrittian  scientists, 
Guyot  and  Henry.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  village.  Guyot  re 
presented  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in 
the  Geneva  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  meeting  of  tbe  Alliance  he  contributed 
a  valuable  paper  on  “Cosmogony  and  tbe  Bible. ’’ 

It  was  a  proper  tribute  to  that  distinguished 
scientist  and  devout  Christian  that  yonder  lofty 
bill  should  bear  bis  honored  name.  Professor 
Guyot  loved  to  come  to  Mohonk,  and  with  Mr. 
Smiley  he  studied  the  geology  of  these  pictur¬ 
esque  cliffs ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  height 
of  yonder  Catskill  peaks  was  made  by  h  m  here, 
and  the  chart  now  hangs  on  the  piazza  of  this 
bouse.  How  well  I  remember  dear,  charming, 
modest  Guyot,  whose  face  was  as  familiar  in  the 
devotional  meetings  at  Princeton  as  in  the  meet 
ings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  I  His 
name  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
and  perpetually  linked  with  the  names  of  Fara¬ 
day,  David  Brewster,  Hugh  Miller,  Henry,  Dana 
and  Lord  Kelvin,  those  profound  students  of 
nature  who  never  divorced  Science  from  Divine 
Revelation. 

We  have  no  lack  of  good  people  here  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Dr.  Marling  led  the  morning  devotions  in 
the  crowded  parlor  yesterday  morning.  No  man 
pulls  a  stronger  oar  on  the  Lake  than  Dr.  Her 
rick  Johnson — who  goes  down  to  feed  a  Fifth 
Avenue  congregation  with  nourishing  Gospel 
cext  Sabbath.  Dr.  Addison  Henry  of  Philadel 
pbia  is  here  recruiting— and  Brother  Fisher  of 
Pittsburg  came  last  night.  But  we  are  not  all 
Presbyterians.  Episcopacy  is  well  represented 
by  Dr.  W.  Strother  Jones,  the  rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  in  Trenton.  He  is  a  genuine 
Virginian,  the  great  grandson  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  represents  the  evangelical  episco¬ 
pacy  of  Meade,  and  Johns,  and  Kinsolving.  In 
the  parlor  of  good  Quaker  Smiley,  Christians  of 


evsry  stripe  and  stamp  meet  in  such  sweet  fellow 
ship  and  sing  so  harmoniously  out  of  the  same 
hymn  book  that  sectarianism  is  as  scarce  as  rat¬ 
tlesnakes.  Our  host  swung  out  his  huge  fiag 
this  morning  in  jubilation  over  tbe  good  news 
of  promised  peace!  Tbe  very  word  is  enough  to 
make  every  hero  in  itbe  fever  hospitals  at  Santi¬ 
ago  and  elsewhere  lilt  his  head  from  bis  pillow, 
and  shout  "Hallelujah!" 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  I 

As  a  nation  the  American  people  are  standing 
at  tbe  parting  of  the  ways,  as  to  our  foreign 
policy.  The  events  of  tbe  past  few  months  have 
brought  changes  towards  other  countries  which 
bring  new  opportunities  and  new  responsibili 
ties  Everywhere  thoughtful  men  are  pondering 
the  subject  of  territorial  expansion.  The  papers 
are  full  of  it,  and  a  convention  has  been  called 
at  Saratoga  to  discuss  it. 

All  this  is  well.  It  is  by  tbe  friction  of  de¬ 
bate  that  truth  is  brought  out,  so  that  we  shall 
be  in  no  danger  of  being  dragged  or  dragooned 
into  a  policy  unworthy  of  our  nation,  or  danger* 
ous  to  our  propriety  and  peace.  Whatever  our 
future  course  may  be,  it  will  be  tbe  course 
freely  chosen  by  our  people.  Warning  and  ex 
hortation  are  proper.  Discussion  and  debate  are 
eesential.  But  when  tbe  American  people  make 
up  their  minds  to  act,  tbe  act  will  be  that  of  an 
intelligent,  enlightened  people,  fully  informed 
as  to  their  national  history,  and  fully  aware  of 
tbe  importance  of  what  they  do.  It  may  be  that 
many  have  made  up  their  minds  either  for  or 
against  the  proposed  policy.  But  probably  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  as  yet  undecided  in 
the  matter.  They  are  waiting  to  hear  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  And  so  it  will  be  not  tbe 
rabid  utterancesof  the  politicians  on  either  sice, 
but  tbe  sober  second  thought  of  tbe  American 
people  that  will  finally  ae  tie  the  care. 

First  of  all,  we  should  consider  that  tbe  con¬ 
dition  which  confronts  us  to  day,  is  not  of  our 
own  seeking  or  choosing.  There  is  no  question 
before  ur,  like  that  which  Cuba  prerented  be¬ 
fore  our  Civil  War,  when  tbe  people  of  the 
South  looked  toward  it  eagerly  as  a  field  for  the 
wider  extension  of  slavery.  Tbe  Oetend  Circu¬ 
lar  has  no  parallel  at  the  present  time.  The  in 
surrection  in  Cuba,  which  has  involved  us  in 
war  with  Spain,  was  not  of  our  instigation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  gave  to  Spain  the  assistance  of 
our  laws  in  her  attempt  to  put  it  down.  While 
adventurers  bad  been  secretly  at  work  with  tbe 
rebels  in  Cuba,  our  government  said,  “Hands 
off !’’  and  we  did  not  interfere  until  patience  had 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  intervention  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  in  behalf  of  humanity.  So  we 
were  dragged  into  tbe  war  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  now  that  it  leaves  us  in  possesMon  of  the 
island,  the  question  is,  “What shall  we  do  with 
it  ?’’  It  is  true  that  we  declared  our  only  wish  to 
be  to  secure  its  independence.  And  this  was 
declared  in  all  sincerity.  But  if  in  tbe  stress  of 
emancipation,  we  have  found  that  there  are  not 
people  enough  or  educated  enough,  it  may 
be  our  duty  for  a  while  to  establish  a  protector¬ 
ate  over  it  till  it  has  learned  tbe  lesson  of  inde¬ 
pendent  government.  Aa  to  Porto  Rico  and  tbe 
Philippines,  we  are  under  no  pledge  whatever, 
and  it  is  purely  a  question  of  expediency,  and 
may  become  one  of  military  necessity.  And  we 
can  say  in  all  truth  and  honesty  that  tbe  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  of  our  seeking,  but  have  bedn 
thrust  upon  us  by  a  Power  that  was  above  us. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  territorial 
expansion  is  not  contrary  to,  but  consonaant 
with,  our  previous  history.  Tbe  appeals  made 
to  “The  Fathers’’  as  uaual  in  such  casco,  prove 
too  much.  It  is  true  that  Washington  had  no 
thought  of  a  nation  including  tbe  I4iilippinea 
and  Porto  Rico.  But  neither  did  he  imagine 
a  nation  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Long 
after  hie  time,  Webster  and  Benton  inveighed 
eloquently  against  sucK  a  foolish  idea  as  the 
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exteosion  of  our  territory  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  I  We  all  remember  the  outcry  that 
was  raised  over  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Yet 
who  would  now  consent  to  its  surrender  f  The 
constitutional  doubts  now  expressed,  were  also 
uttered  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  why  the  line  must 
be  drawn  at  a  certain  point,  rather  than  another. 
Ther  question  is  one  of  expediency,  not  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  leas  or  more,  not  of  yea  or  no.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  several 
hundred  miles  Eaat  of  oiir  most  Western  posses- 
sione  I  The  Bleutian  Islands  stretch  Northward 
and  Westward  till  they  almost  touch  the  coast  of 
Asia.  If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  retain  the 
Philippines  and  Ladronee,  we  only  carry  a  little 
further  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued  from 
the  beginning.  If  it  be  argued  that  we  should 
follow  the  “American"  policy,  rather  than  the 
"Imperial,"  the  question  recurs,  "What  is  the 
American  policy  T"  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  our  policy  has  been  one  of  continual 
expansion  and  growth.  That  policy  may  or  may 
not  be  the  best  for  us  to  pursue  to  day.  fiut 
the  qupBtion  is  not  to  be  settled  by  calling  one 
policy  '  American,"  and  the  other  "Imperial." 
No  one  proposes  any  change  in  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  hut  only  an  extension  of  territory. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  these  islands  contain 
heathen  and  ignorant  peoples,  whom  we  shall 
govern  without  their  consent,  seem  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection.  The  same  was  true  of  Alaska,  which 
was  bought  from  Russia,  without  consulting 
the  Indians  or  the  Esquimaux,  and  we  have 
been  for  years  governing  them  without  asking 
their  consent.  What  is  there  then  unprece¬ 
dented  and  un-American  in  governing  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  islanders  in  the  same  way  ?  The  abo 
rigines  of  the  one  country  have  no  greater 
rights  than  those  of  the  other.  Every  civilized 
nation  on  the  earth,  our  own  not  excepted,  gov¬ 
erns  ignorant  and  barbarous  peoples,  who  are 
unfit  to  govern  themselves;  while  the  States  of 
the  Union  are  forbidden  to  deny  the  right  of 
sufiFrage  to  their  inhabitants.  The  Territories 
have  the  laws  made  for  them  by  Congress  and 
their  Governors  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
A  territory  might  be  governed  by  a  Commis 
sion,  as  is  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  people  of  Waehington,  numbering  three 
times  the  popu'ation  of  the  Hawaii  Islands,  have 
no  right  of  suffrage  or  self-government,  and 
they  are  neither  ignorant  nor  alien.  It  cannot 
be  there'ore,  that  the  government  of  those  not 
yet  ready  for  self-government  is  either  unjust 
or  un-American. 

In  fact,  such  administration  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  The  history  of  negro  suffrage  should 
teach  us  a  lesson  for  all  time.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  State  to  allow  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  non  voting  class.  But  how  much  more 
dangerous  is  an  ignorant,  vicious  class,  with  the 
ballot  in  their  hacds  I  The  very  objector  to 
"Imperialism,"  as  manifested  in  the  autocratic 
government  of  subject  peoples,  would  be  the 
first  to  object  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  these 
savages  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whatever  theo 
retical  objections  there  may  be  to  enforced  gov¬ 
ernment  of  alien  peoples,  there  are  vastly  more 
numerous  and  more  serious  objections  to  their 
participation  in  the  government,  while  unfitted 
for  its  responsibilities.  England  does  not  govern 
Egypt  and  India  in  the  same  way  that  she  gov¬ 
erns  the  people  of  her  own  island.  It  would  be 
a  monstrous  misfortune  if  she  should;  and  yet 
it  would  be  the  greatest  disaster  to  those  coun* 
triee  themselves,  if  the  strong  hand  of  England 
were  withdrawn.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  islands  are  ignorant 
and  degraded ;  and  that  their  inclusion  within 
our  country  will  bring  new  and  serious  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  raise  difficult  queetions.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  action  should 
be  carefully  considered.  But  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  should  not  recklessly  and  unnecessarily 


incur  such  obligations,  neither  should  we  refuse 
to  accept  them,  when  plainly  laid  upon  us.  The 
low  condition  of  these  peoples  may  be  itself  a 
call  to  duty,  a  challenge  to  our  faith  and  Chris 
tian  zeal.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human 
brotherhood,  the  fact  that  our  brother  is  in 
need,  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  him,  but  the 
very  reason  why  we  should  help  him.  Did  we 
not  cry  shame  upon  the  Powers  of  Europe 
only  last  year,  becauee  they  allowed  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  to  massacre  thousands  of  Armenians  ? 

It  was  a  sense  of  our  duty  to  the  oppressed 
Cubans  that  led  us  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 
Our  plea  wan  that  of  humanity,  the  right  of  one 
nation  to  defend  and  protect  a  neighbor,  and 
the  same  reasons  of  humanity  may  forbid  our 
deserting  those  whom  we  have  set  free.  But  it 
is  said  by  missionaries  who  have  lived  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  the  Spanish  government 
there  has  been  far  worse  than  in  Cuba.  We 
might  not  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere 
in  their  behalf,  were  it  not  as  it  were  thrust 
upon  us.  But  finding  ourselves  on  the  othrr 
side  of  the  globe,  and  having  shattered  the 
power  of  Spain,  shall  we  hand  back  these  poor 
and  oppressed  races  to  the  same  cruel  govern 
ment  as  before  ?  We  do  not  desire  to  change  a 
war  for  humanity  into  a  war  for  conquest.  But 
can  the  ends  of  humanity  be  secured  without 
retaining  the  fruits  of  our  victories  f  The  ques 
tion  is  not  without  its  difficultiee,  but  the  con 
dition  of  these  subject  peoples,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  we  have  already  assumed,  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Is  not  something  due  from  the  most 
free, enlightened  and  powerful  nation  of  the  earth 
to  those  who  are  the  most  suffering  and  oppreesedT 

Should  we  not  recognize  a  Providence  in  pass¬ 
ing  events  f  Are  we  not  being  led  out,  as  a 
people,  into  larger  views  of  our  national  duties 
and  devtiny  7  No  doubt  there  ie  involved  in 
it  much  of  eelf-seeking  and  ambition.  But  he 
who  believes  that  "God  rules  in  the  affairs  of 
men, "  can  see  His  hand  in  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months.  Without  our  will  or  purpose, 
a  tremendous  task  has  been  given  us,  and  tremen 
douB  responsibilities  placed  upon  us,  not  by  the 
choice  or  desire  of  our  people.  But  the  dastardly 
crime  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  brought  to  a  eud 
den  focus  the  diesatiefaction  and  discontent  of 
years,  resulting  from  the  condition  of  things  in 
Cuba.  It  made  inevitable  a  war  which  we  had 
long  tried,  by  every  honorable  means,  to  avoid. 
The  war  involved  the  attack  cn  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Manila,  and  its  destruction  obliged  us  to 
assume  the  virtual  overs'ght  of  those  far  distant 
lands.  Instead  of  rebelling  against  the  leading 
of  Providence  in  these  matters,  let  us  rather  ask 
ourselves  what  those  events  mean,  and  to  what 
God  is  leading  us  as  a  people.  And  if  we  find, 
after  full  and  free  discussion,  after  prayer  and 
diligent  endeavor  to  know  the  right,  that  some 
of  our  former  ideas  must  be  revised,  and  some 
new  and  arduous  duties  assumed,  let  us  cot  fear 
to  enter  on  the  path  marked  out  for  us,  for 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  who  has  been  with  us 
in  all  our  national  history,  will  be  with  us  in 
the  tryiM  times  which  the  future  may  have  in 
store.  The  war  and  tumult  of  our  time 
shall  yet  be  overruled  for  good,  and  the  triumph 
of  our  fiag  and  our  cause  shall  help  to  bring  in 
“  That  one  far-off  Divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

William  S.  Jeromk. 
Dstroit,  Mich.,  JnlvZe,  1808. 


The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  writes  from  London 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  much  in  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  now  that  it  is  quite  mid  summer. 
But  he  has  been  very  cordially  received,  and 
also  bis  errand.  Mrs.  Reid  is  with  her  husband, 
and  they  expect  to  start  for  China  in  September. 
"Poor  China."  (Mr.  Reid  exclaims,)  "how  few 
friends  she  has  I  Christians  eeek  the  salvation 
of  Chinamen — and  that  is  all  important— but 
laugh  at  China  !"  Mr.  Reid's  address  is  31 
Lombard  street,  Hong  Kong  Bank,  London, 
England.  As  may  be  seen  elsewhere,  the  Lon 
don  Christian  World  cordially  notices  his  plans 
for  the  future  in  China. 


CHAUTAUQUA  AT  MIDSUMMER. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1808. 

Chautauqua  is  as  attractive,  and  animated, 
and  thronged,  as  ever.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  a  larger  attendance  this  first  week  in  August, 
than  at  the  same  date  in  any  preceding  year. 
And  it  ie  a  coming  together  from  all  over  the 
land— and  beyond.  The  roll  of  the  choir  of  four 
hundred  members  shows  representatives  from 
thirty  States,  one  Territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  from 
India,  China  and  Japan.  One  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  this  year  is,  that  the  proportion  of  men  to 
women  here  is  less  than  usual.  But  then  the 
call  of  our  country  to  its  young  men  to  join  its 
armed  host,  gives  evident  explanation. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August,  1873,  was  observed. 
It  is  called  "Old  First  Night."  This  was  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary.  It  was  an  occasion 
literally  of  multitudinous  'enthusiasm.  The 
great  amphitheatre,  with  an  assembly  of  seven 
thousand,  was  compactly  filled  to  its  outer  rim. 
There  was  the  enthusiastic  greeting  of  Bishop 
Vincent  and  Hon.  Lewis  Miller  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
the  founders  of  Chautauqua,  with  "the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  lilies,"  (the  Chauatuqua  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  salute;)  the  brief  but  brilliant  addresses 
of  six  or  eight  eloquent  speakers;  the  interspers¬ 
ing  of  music  and  song,  expressed  in  solo  singing, 
orchestra,  and  the  jubilant  utterance  of  the 
great  chorus.  Then  were  sung  the  Chautauqua 
"Memory  Song,"  and  the  national  anthem,  and 
^be  multitude  fiowed  out  from  the  amphitheater, 
to  pass  along  walks  fringed  on  either  side  with 
many  colored  lanterns,  while  tireworksTighted  up 
the  night.  Well,  the  enthusiasm  was  quite  justi¬ 
fiable,  for  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  acorn 
had  become  a  giant'oak,  and' the’ little  Sunday- 
Bcbool  teachers’  class,  gathered  at  the  Methodist 
camp- meeting  ground  at  Chautauqua  Point,  had 
become  a  mighty  host.  And  this  is  evidenced, 
not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  ten  thousand 
and  more,  who  gather  yearly  at  thin  summer  city 
built  up  at  that  camp  meeting  ground,  but  also 
by  the  nearly  one  hundred  lesser' Chautauqua 
assemblies  which  have  been  established  both  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Recently  arrangement  has  been  ma'fe  by  which 
a  State  Teachers’  Institute  ie  held  here  during 
July.  Members  of  it  have  free  admission  to  the 
grounds  and  all  public  lectures  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  to  instruction  in  aomeyspecified 
classes.  Over  five  hundred  teachers  have  been 
thus  in  attendance  this  year. 

The  number  and  variety  of  studies  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Course  seem  to  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

"Recognition  Day"  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  class 
of  1898  will  be  Wednesday.  August  17th. 

S.  Mills  Day. 


The  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church'*  of  Harford,  Connecticut,  prefaced  his 
sermon,  on  Sunday  mprning  last,  with  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  the  granting  by  the  county 
commissioners,  of  a  license  for  a  liquor  saloon, 
making  the  four  eenth  ea'oon  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  three  churches.  The  chief  of  police 
was  an  active  favorer  of  the  proceeding,  and 
the  preacher,  (Rev.  W.  B.  Mucklow, )  said, 
among  other  things:  "You  can  reckon  for  your¬ 
selves  the  relative  importance  of  the  churches 
and  saloons — three  churches  and  fourteen  saloons ! 
1  tell  you,  friends,  that  the  relative  importance 
of  the  chur  hes  and  ta’oons  is  such  as  to  injure 
one  in  business  who  protests  against  the  raloons, 
and  1  know  of  men  who  were  instrumental  in 
starting  the  remonstrance  who  did  not  dare  place 
their  names  upon  it,  through  fear  that  it  would 
injure  their  business."  The  good  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford  is  not  to  be  rated  throughout  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  here  set  forth.  At  least  we  trust  so. 
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«  THE  WAR  EQUILIBEIUM.” 

True  scholarship  as  well  as  religion  enter  into 
a  right  estimate  of  the  present  war.  A  great 
national  movement  cannot  be  lightly  treated; 
and  a  superficial  conception  of  it  leads  to  mis¬ 
takes  in  policy  as  well  as  in  judgment.  In  fix¬ 
ing  the  place  the  Spanish  war  will  hold  in 
history  we  are  glad  to  be  guided  by  one  who  has 
made  a  close  study  of  world  affairs,  world  drifts 
in  commerce  and  civilxation,  world  balances  and 
the  world  equilibrium.  This  last  is  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  balance  of  power  or  of 
trade ;  it  is  a  higher  relation  by  which  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  trade  and  civlization  are  sent  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines  and  made  to  offset  the  progress  and 
power  of  the  nations  in  their  course.  We  recall 
a  wonderfully  suggestive  book  by  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams,  “The  Law  of  Civilisation  and  Decay,” 
showing  how  the  riss  and  fall  of  empires  have 
hinged  on  the  course  of  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  Incomplete  as  its  deductions  may 
seem  to  some  Christian  thinkers,  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  bassd  furnish  food  for  very 
serious  refiection.  The  same  suggestive  writer 
has  given  in  the  Forum  his  view  of  “The  Span 
ish  War  and  the  Equilibrium  of  the  World,  ” 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  large  views  of  trade 
and  to  trace  the  infiuences  that  determine  its 
track,  its  tendencies  and  its  volume. 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  here  to  follow  out  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Adams  save  in  a  single  line 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  our  view  of  the 
unexpected,  the  unprecedented  incidents  in 
which  we  are  just  now  so  deeply  concerned  amid 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Christian  stu¬ 
dent  of  affairs  looks  for  open  doors  by  which  we 
may  t  :uch  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  with  the 
Gospel  of  light  and  love.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  world  in  the  missionary  sense,  is  urgent 
toward  every  dark  land,  every  ignorant  mind  and 
every  heavy  heart.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
have  already  taken  hold  of  the  church  as  a  new 
field  of  service.  This  is  well;  we  must  educate 
before  we  annex,  or  while  we  fit  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  But  the  Spanish  colonies 
have  come  under  our  infiuence  and  are  likely  to 
remain  a  charge  on  our  hands,  at  what  econo¬ 
mists  are  inclined  to  regard  as  a  crisis  in  the 
trade  of  the  world,  at  a  decisive  point  in  the 
trend  of  its  commerce,  at  a  moment  when  the 
track  of  progress  and  civilization  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  century  to  come  and  for  cen 
turies  to  follow. 

Suck  a  conclusion  makes  one  of  our  Pacific 
war  maps  a  very  solemn  study.  Look  at  the 
United  States  lying  between  the  oceans,  sending 
her  commerce  both  ways  round  the  world  and 
inviting  the  trade  of  the  world  to  centre  here 
and  to  send  the  “fertilizing  currant  of  ex¬ 
changes”  through  this  continent  to  the  mighty 
Blast.  The  “world  equilibrium”  requires  that  the 
trade  drift  to  the  East  which  grows  vaster  every 
year  ahall  find  new  channels;  it  is  hesitating, 
says  our  author,  “between  the  Siberian  railway 
and  the  American  continent.”  He  believes  that 
the  “Anglo-Saxon  alliance”  is  a  necessity  for 
England, and  will  be  the  making  of  this  country 
a  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  the  expression 
of  it  at  this  time  with  such  emphasis  and  au¬ 
thority  rouses  our  attention  to  the  question : 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  with  poeseasions,  or 
protectorates  in  the  Pacific  T”  The  war  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  equilibrium,  with  America  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  us  what  the 
western  half  of  the  Mediterranean  wash)  Ancient 
Rome.  When  we  struck  out  for  the  Philippines 
we  “blszad”  a  new  path  over  island  and  sea  for 
commerce  and  civilization.  R.  A.  S. 


OUT  UMBER  THE  OPEN  SET. 

Religious  worship  has  not  always  been  in 
churches;  the  Christian  religion  got  its  first  im 
petus  when  its  disciples  were  ecattered  abroad, 
and  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  Word,  or 
rather  telling  the  Gospel  story.  At  the  present 
day,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  it  too  much  to 
a  strictly  ordered  service,  whi:h  must  be  in  a 
church  in  order  to  have  its  best  effect  Whereas, 
if  we  recur  to  the  methods  of  our  Lord  himself, 
we  find  that  the  way  side  was  as  often  His  pul¬ 
pit  as  the  synagogue.  He  sought  but  “where 
to  stand;”  and  the  Church  of  to-day  may  some¬ 
times  advantageously  follow  His  example, 
leisurely  our  holy  religion  can  endure  the  open 
sky  and  the  sunlight,  toned  a  little  by  inter¬ 
vening  trees  1  It  has  been  driven  at  times  to 
the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  the  hills  and  we  may 
well  remember  that  it  was  when  tbus  detached 
from  the  aid  of  all  visibilities  whatever,  that  it 
was  most  powerful  in  moulding  the  lives  of  be¬ 
lievers. 

Once  upon  a  time,  now  a  century  gone,  and 
more,  our  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  fath¬ 
ers  made  strong  head  against  the  heathenism 
that  threatened  whole  settlements,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  early  missionary  societies,  by  devis¬ 
ing  and  holding  what  are  now  knovn  as  camp- 
meetings,  which  were  originated  by  Presby¬ 
terians,  though  now  confined  chiefiy  to  our 
Methodist  brethren.  Had  they  been  kept  up  by 
us  many  outlying  communities,  such  as  the 
mountain  whites  in  portions  of  Tennessee,  tne 
Carolines,  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  neglected  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that 
our  Christian  faith  takes  vigor  to  itself  by  being 
thrust  out  of  doors;  or  better  still,  by  going  out¬ 
side  voluntarily. 

And  this  is  just  what  one  of  our  pastors  and 
his  people  have  done  during  some  of  these  mid¬ 
summer  Sabbaths,  and  with  advantage,  the  at¬ 
tendance  being  large,  and  the  services  im¬ 
pressive. 

It  has  been  recalled  to  us  by  a  letter, 
which,  though  privatS,  may  be  suggestive  to 
others.  Our  pastors  may  1^  glad  to  aee  how 
the  thing  in  done,  and  well  done.  Our  friend 
writes: 

“Since  1  inaugurated  out-door  services  and 
enjoyed  such  success  in  them  at  the  door  of  my 
church  summar  evenings  in  Chicago,  I  have 
been  an  enthusiast  for  this  kind  of  work.  Three 
seasons  we  carried  them  on  with  Chicago  people, 
and  they  drew  great  throngs  and  produced  pow¬ 
erful  and  salutary  impresniens.  I  believed  them 
adapted  to  villages  as  well  as  cities,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  here  last  season.  They  were  so 
much  of  a  success  that  the  Session  unanimously 
decided  to  have  them  again  this  season.  So, 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  people  are  disposed 
to  absent  themselves  from  church  and  remain 
upon  their  balconies,  and  when  many  churches 
conclude  that  so  little  can  be  done  that  it  is  beet 
either  to  dispense  with  the  evening  service,  or 
to  close  doors  altogether,  we  are  defying  these 
tendencies  and  proving  that  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  the  largest  congregations  of  the  entire  year. 

“We  nave  the  service  at  half  past  six  instead  of 
half  past  seven.  When  the  bell  has  ceased  to 
toll,  the  cornet  givea  the  bugle  call  inatead  of  an 
organ  voluntary,  and  the  service  begins.  We 
have  general  singing  of  familiar  hymns,  special 
music  each  time  by  special  singers  and  players. 
Scripture  reading  and  recital,  short  prayers  and 
short  direct  sermon,  the  entire  service  lasting 
forty-five  minutes,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
an  after  service  of  fifteen  minutes  in-duors. 

“Yesterday,  by  actual  count,  we  had  577  people 
in  attendance,  of  whom  119  listened  from  seats 
in  forty-five  carriages,  which  were  stationed  at 
various  points  within  hearing  distance.  Such 
a  congregation  is  doubtless  beyond  what  many  a 
city  pastor  enjoys,  at  least  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  object  is  to  keep  people  coming  to 


church,  but  more  particularly  to  reach  non¬ 
church  -  goers,  who  though  seldom  or  never 
within  church  doors,  are  often  drawn  to  soch 
meetings  as  these,  and  some  of  whom  become  no 
much  interested  that  they  come  inside  for  the 
after  meeting. 

“I  send  you  these  points  because  of  my  great 
wish  that  ministers  who  ars  closing  their 
churches  and  regard  summer  work  as  impracti¬ 
cable  might  venture  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
Lord  to  whom  men  will  say  at  the  last  day, 
“Thou  hast  preached  in  our  streets.”  I  am 
convinced  from  experience  that  this  kind  of 
work,  faithfully  followed  up,  will  do  much  to 
awaken  the  masses,  in  city  and  country,  who  are 
ignoring  the  church  and  its  Gospel.” 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  writer  first 
started  these  out-of  doors  congregations  in  a 
large  city,  and  now  finds  them  as  practicable 
and  attractive  in  one  of  our  average  rural 
villages.  Reading  between  the  lines,  we  note 
two  especially  strong  elements,  the  music  is  of 
the  beet,  and  the  sermon  is  never  too  long. 


A  HEHOBABLE  MEETING. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  Thursday  evening,  will  never  forget  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  scene  as  the  slight,  tall  figure  of 
the  young  hero  of  the  “Merrimac”  appeared  on 
the  stage  and  the  immense  audience  rose  to  its 
feet,  cheering,  waving  fiags,  handkerchiefs,  and 
programs,  while  the  band  of  the  Seventy-firat 
Regiment  played  the  national  anthem. 

The  key-note  of  the  meeting  thus  struck  was 
never  lost,  for  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end.  At  the  mention  of  any  of 
the  heroes  of  the  war,  or  of  the  big  battleships 
that  have  done  such  noble  service,  the  cheering 
would  begin  over  again,  and  if  there  could  be 
any  climax  in  such  continued  enthusiasm  it  was 
when  Mr.  McAdoo  spoke  of  the  President,  say¬ 
ing:  “I  believe  in  William  McKinley.  I  believe 
in  him,  not  only  an  a  patriotic  American,  but 
as  an  able  man,  in  whose  hands  the  destiny  and 
rights  of  this  country  can  be  safely  trusted  at 
this  juncture.” 

But  Lieutenant  Hobson  was  the  centre  of  all 
eyes  and  interest  and  won  all  hearts  by  his  mod¬ 
esty  and  manliness  of  bearing  and  the  generous 
praise  he  accorded  to  the  companions  of  his 
perilous  adventure  in  Santiago  harbor.  Those 
brave  “jackiee,  ”  who  followed  so  closely  the 
directions  “that  they  should  not  even  look  up 
over  their  shoulders  to  see  where  the  firing  came 
from,  that  as  the  shots  fell  they  should  pay  no 
attention  to  them.  If  a  man  was  wounded  he 
was  to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  but  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  a  sitting  kneeling  posture,  so  that  when 
the  signal  was  given,  each  man,  if  wounded, 
could  perform  his  simple  duty;  and  friends,  they 
lay  there,  each  man  at  his  post,  until  the  little 
duty  of  each  was  performed.  ”  There  was  breath¬ 
less  attention  through  this  recital  and  until  the 
speaker  referred  to  the  following  day  in  Morro 
Oastle,  when  one  of  the  men  was  allowed  to 
bring  him  the  clothes  that  Admiral  Oervera 
had  with  such  chivalry  procured  for  them  from 
the  fleet,  speaking  for  the  seven,  said,  “We 
would  do  it  over  again  to  night,  sir  I”  when 
cheer  upon  cheer  resounded  through  the  huge 
building.  It  was  this  same  man,  Charette,  who 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  what  was 
the  object  of  their  coming  in  there,  replied, 
“In  the  United  States  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
the  sailor  to  know  or  to  ask  to  know  the  object 
of  his  superior  officers.”  “Now,  friends,”  con¬ 
tinued  Hobson,  “if  you  will  draw  the  proper 
deduction  and  regard  these  men  as  simply  types 
of  the  whole  fleet ;  if  you  will  properly  look 
upon  this  little  incillent  of  the  Merrimac  as  a 
simple  indication  of  tbe  material  in  the  fleet, 
whose  whole  personnel  was  willing  and  ready; 
and  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  any  work 
or  duty,  whatever  be  its  end ;  when  you  mak 
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this  proper  deductioo,  and  coosider  these  little 
features  which  I  have  related,  you  will  have  a 
more  or  leas  complete  idea  of  the  American 
sailor.”  Then  followed  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
American  soldier  and  the  magnificent  advance 
upon  ae  fortifications  ot  San  Juan  as  the 
speaker  had  watched  it  all  from  his  prison 
window. 

When  Lieutenant  Hobson  resumed  bis  seat  in 
a  storm  of  applause,  the  audience  were  ready  to 
agree  with  Mr.  McAdoo,  when  he  said  that  he 
had  always  known  that  the  Navy  knew  how  to 
fight,  but  not  until  bearing  Lieutenant  Hobson 
had  he  known  that  it  was  so  eloquent. 

Both  Mr.  McAdoo  and  General  Woodford  were 
lieteneJ  to  with  appreciation  and  interest,  and 
many  national  airs  were  played  and  sung,  and 
there  wks  a  warm  and  sympathetic  reeponke  when 
a  gentleman  rose,  and  bowing  to  a  gentle  lady 
in  the  box  opposite,  proposed  "three  cheers  for 
Mrs.  Hubdon.  tue  proudest  mother  in  the  world  I” 

Tlie  meetincr  was  a  errand  s-*cceaa  and  we  are 

re  that  the  New  York  oi-iers'  an  Sailors’ 
Families  Protective  Association  must  have  made 
a  good  Bum  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  it  also 
helped  to  make  known  the  needs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  Major  B}rne  told  of  the  more  than  eight 
hundred  suffering  families  already  dependent 
upon  them,  a  number  growing  each  day.  May 
we  all  remember  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  families 
of  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  for  us  I 


THE  MAYOR  AS  A  L1FE-8AYEB. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  city  of 
our  habitation  took  to  itself  such  an  increase  of 
territory  and  of  population  as  made  it  the  sec 
ond  city  of  the  world,  surpassed  only  by  London. 
As  befitting  such  a  change  it  was  to  have  a  new 
government  from  beginning  to  end,  and  new 
representatives,  who,  in  taking  the  robes  of  office, 
were  presumed  to  be  worthy  of  all  due  respect 
and  honor. 

But  to  judge  from  our  city  journals,  our  new 
masters  did  not  prove  to  be  of  a  character  that 
made  us  very  anxious  to  put  them  on  ex¬ 
hibition  when  we  hastened  to  welcome  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  from  abroad.  The  new  Mayor, 
who,  we  were  told  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Van  Norden, 

*  bad  in  bis  veins  the  best  blood  in  the  world,  the 
blood  of  Holland,  ”  did  not  seem  so  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  a  brusque  manner,  that  did  not  make  us  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  our  foreign  visitors  preaented  to  him 
as  a  rpecimen  of  the  highest  type  of  American 
refinement  and  civilisation.  Soon  after  his  in¬ 
auguration  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  visited  our 
harbor,  and  the  Spanish  consul,  wishing  to  do 
the  Captain  a  courtesy,  took  him  to  the  City 
Hall  and  introduced  him  to  the  Mayor,  who 
hardly  looked  up  and  not  even  extended  his  hand, 
or  said  as  much  as  "Good  Morning,”  a  way  of 
showing  off  American  politeness,  which  tbs' 
Spanish  don  may  have  thought  we  learned  from 
the  aborigenee  ! 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  learn  that  there  is  another  aide  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  person.  Last  week  be  was  taking  bis 
vacation  at  Freeport,  on  Long  Island,  where 
there  is  a  canal  that  rone  into  Hempstead  Bay, 
to  which  it  gives  access  for  boats  from  the  hotel. 
The  bathing  pavilion  occupies  a  place  on  the 
shallow  marsh  running  to  the  Eiastward,  and  a 
life  rope  guards  the  entrance  to  the  branch  to 
mark  the  danger  line.  Here  three  young  ladies 
ventured  past  the  rope  and  fell  into  deep  water. 
Their  ecreams  brought  a  young  fellow,  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  pavilion, 
to  the  rescue.  But  he  was  polled  under,  and  then 
another  spectator  who  lives  in  a  cottage  close 
by  tried  to  row  a  boat  out  But  it  stock  on 
the  bank  and  be  threw  off  bis  coat  and  plunged 
in.  He  alto  was  grasped  by  the  drowning  girls. 

At  this  moment  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York, 
who  had  just  arrived,  was  seated  on  the  piazsa 
of  the  hotel.  Other  guests  thought  the  screams 


were  only  ekylarking,  but  the  Mayor  recognised 
the  call  for  help  and  ran  to  the  canal,  threw  off 
his  coat  and  shoes  and  swam  to  the  assistance 
of  the  drowning  people.  By  this  time  the  young 
men  were  in  a  death  struggle  with  the  frensied 
girls,  and  the  Mayor  came  just  in  time  to  save 
them.  One  was  going  down  for  the  third  time 
when  he  managed  to  grasp  her.  The  other  ladies, 
who  were  about  exhausted,  were  also  rescued 
separately  by  him.  The  unconscious  young 
women  were  tolled  on  barrels  and  taken  to  the 
hotel  in  a  stage  coach.  The  boys  revived  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  go  home  alone.  One  of  the  girls  was 
unconscious  for  a  while,  but  is  out  of  danger. 

Few  guests  were  atM>ut  at  the  time,  but  the 
scene  was  witnessed  by  many  from  the  windows 
of  the  hotel,  who  declare  that  without  the  prompt 
act  of  the  Mayor  the  three  young  ladies  would 
have  been  drowned,  and  probably  the  two  boys 
also.  That  they  were  all  rescued,  was  due  to  him, 
which  shows  that  he  is  good  in  a  crisis  like 
thin,  if  he  be  not  the  politest  of  men  to  Spanish 
dons  who  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

SETTLING  ACCHUNTS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  close  old  ac¬ 
counts,  whether  they  be  of  individuals,  or  of 
companies,  or  of  governments,  which  may  have 
settlements  to  make  with  one  another.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  United  States  has  been  proud  of  its 
character  in  paying  its  debts,  ae  old  England 
has  been  also.  After  our  Civil  War  there  was  an 
ugly  question  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  our 
merchant  ships  by  the  Alabama,  a  corsair  which 
had  been  built  in  Liverpool,  and  armed  with 
English  guns,  and  sent  out  to  roam  the  seas. 
The  sore  festered  for  years  till  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
blessed  memory,  brought  the  matter  to  s  head 
by  proposing  an  arbitration,  which  was  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  awarded  us  danoages 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  I 

This  was  a  big  sum,  but  England  promptly 
"walked  up  to  the  captain’s  office”  and  paid 
it  I  Not  long  after,  there  was  an  arbitration 
about  the  fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland 
coasts,  which  went  sgainst  us,  snd  we  hsd  to 
psy  five  millions,  which  was  in  torn  promptly 
handed  over.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  no 
important  arbitration  except  that  occasioned  by 
two  of  our  revenue  cutters  which  seized  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  that  were  taking  seals  in  the  North 
Pacific,  a  part  of  the  "high  seas”  that  we 
claimed  to  belong  to  us.  But  England  disputed 
our  supremacy, 'and  it  was  referred  to  a  court  of 
representatives  of  different  powers  which  met  in 
Paris,  and  decided  that  England  had  a  good 
claim  against  us.  The  only  question  was  as  to 
the  amount.  The  original  claim  was  for 
11,500,000,  but  this  was  ‘scaled  down  by  Great 
Britain  as  excessive  to  8475,000,  snd  even  that 
Senator  Morgan,  who  was  one  of  the  arbiters, 
claimed”was  too  much. 

But  what  was  such  a  sum*  between  two  great 
powers  like  England  and  the  United  States  7 
We  are  glad  to  learn  by  a  despatch  from  Ottawa 
that  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Department  of 
Marine  there  received  from  Washington  a  check 
for  the  amount,  which  ends  the  last  question  be¬ 
tween  us  unlese  it  be  the  Venezuelsn  Boundary, 
which  is  in  such  good  hsnds  that  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  it  will  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  All  these  settlements 
sre  so  many  landmarks  in  tbe  progress  of  civil¬ 
ization. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Noble,  formerly  a 
much  esteemed  Pennsylvania  pastor,  but  for  the 
Isst  dozen  yesrs  on  the  Pacific  coast,  snd  now 
for  some  time  editor  of  The  Occident,  snnouncee 
his  withdrawal  from  that  congenial  labor  of  love, 
consequent  on  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Redlands,  in  Soutbero 
California,  and  his  removal  from  San  Rafaell, 
which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Fran 
cisco.  California  measures  a  very  long  distance 
up  and  down  the  coast,  hence  geographical  con¬ 


ditions  render  his  further  service  to  tbe  paper, 
save  as  a  correspondent,  impracticable.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  good  work  already 
done.  The  Occident  having  always  been  thor¬ 
oughly  readable  and  instructive  under  hie  con¬ 
duct.  And  Dr.  Noble  baa  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  ai  nounce  his  succecs'r  in  tbe  editoria.’ 
chair,  none  other  than  our  esteemed  correspond¬ 
ent,  tbe  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnbam,  tbe  pastor 
at  Vallejo,  which  place  baa  just  now  special  im¬ 
portance  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Pacific  coast 
Pastor  Burnbam  was  a  commissioner  to  tbe  last 
General  Assembly,  and  be  is  up  with  tbe  affairs 
of  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  has  labored  with  success 
for  now  mote  than  a  decade,  if  we  rightly  re¬ 
member.  He  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 
We  respectfully  congratulate  the  outgoing  and 
the  incoming  editor. 


The  second  Zionist  Congress  is  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  on  August  28th, 
29th  and  30th— the  same  city  and  date  as  last 
year.  There  are  several  matters  of  importance 
pending:  first,  as  to  whether  colonization  shall 
begin  (whenever  the  time  for  it  shall  come)  on 
an  extensive  scale;  second,  relative  to  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  who  shall  study  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country ;  third,  the  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  legal  position  of  the  Jews  in 
Turkey  and  especially  in  Palestine.  A  Viennese 
architect  will  lay  before  the  Congress  plans  for 
a  Congress  House  in  Basle.  A  meeting  of  bank¬ 
ers  is  being  held  in  Cologne  tbe  present  week  to 
form  "the  syndicate  of  the  Jewish  Colonial 
banks.”  Whether  the  coming  Congress  will  be 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  Interest  in  the  movement  seems 
to  be  felt  by  all  Jews,  even  thoee  who  oppose  it  1 


Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  does  not  object  to  fans  at  prayer  meeting. 
Dr.  Spooner,  the  pastor,  writes  in  his  "Church 
Home”  :  "The  Friday  evening  prayer-meetings 
are  sustained  in  such  a  manner  that  each  weekv 
brings  to  those  who  attend  a  rich  blessing. 
While  of  course  the  numbers  sre  not  so  great  as 
in  cooler  months  of  tbe  year,  still  there  are  each 
week  a  good  number  present.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  speaking  especially  of  tbe  service  last  week. 
It  was  distressingly  warm.  The  fans  were  going 
vigorously  and  everybody  felt  very  uncomforta 
ble,  but  yet  so  earnest  snd  helpful  was  tbe  meet¬ 
ing  that  it  could  not  be  stopped  till  quarter  past 
nine  o’clock.”  A  good  record,  that,  for  the 
hottest  ot  hot  weather.  We  doubt  not  that 
some  other  churches  can  report  the  same. 


The  Winona  Bible  Conference  held  at  Winona 
Lake,  Indians,  from  August  14th  to  August 
2.3d,  will  be  under  tbe  competent  charge  of  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.,  who  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  able  array  of  speakers,  viz.  :  Rev. 
Campbell  Morgan  of  London,  Rev.  George  T. 
Purves,  D.D.  ot  Princeton,  Rev.  W,  Q.  Moore- 
head,  D.D.  of  Zenia  Theological  Seminary,  Mr. 
J.  Willis  Baer,  Mias  Harlow  with  Model  Sunday- 
School  Classes  for  little  children  ;  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Carson,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Augustus 
Nash,  and  many  other  Christian  workers  of 
tried  quality,  ^ia  will  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  pastors  and  all  church  workers  to  refresh 
themselves  in  both  mind  aid  spirit  Railroad 
rates,  we  understand,  are  reduced  to  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  good  for  fifteen  days.  Board  can 
be  secured  at  Winona  Lake  at  15  to  $7  per  week, 
and  81.50  to  82.50  per  day  for  trsnaients.  There 
will  be  no  admission  charge  to  tbe  grounds 


We  shall  publish  a  tribute  to  Mias  Rachel  L. 
Kennedy  in  the  next  Evangelist.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  care  by  one  or  two  of  our  minis¬ 
ters  who  long  enjoyed  her  acquaintance  and  con¬ 
fidence. 
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A  PLEA  FOB  A  BETTSB  M18810NABT. 

Webster  defines  oonseience  to  be  **the  faculty, 
power,  or  inward  principle  which  decides  as  to 
the  character  of  one’s  own  actions,  purposes, 
and  affections,  warning  against  and  condemning 
that  which  is  wrong,  and  approving  and  prompt¬ 
ing  to  that  which  is  right;  the  moral  sense.” 

In  accordanoe  with  this  definition,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  Christian’s  conscience  is  determined 
by  his  actions,  purposes,  and  affections.  If  we 
may  judge  the  average  Christian  by  his  actions, 
purposes,  and  affections,  nuy  we  not  very  rea¬ 
sonably  enter  a  plea  for  a  better  missionary  con¬ 
science?  Do  the  actions  of  many  Christians 
indicate  a  high  state  of  interest  in  missions  7 
Into  how  many  Christian  lives  have  come  settled 
purposes  to  promote  and  sustain  world  wide  mis- 
sionsf  How  many  have  a  love  for  missions 
above  other  affections  ? 

1.  A  good  missionary  conscience  discriminates 
as  between  right  and  wrong  in  personal  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 
Conscience  is  an  eye;  it  sees,  knows,  discrim¬ 
inates.  The  disciples  of  our  Lord  Christ  see 
and  know  their  duty  to  the  home  Church,  to  its 
membership,  and  to  its  ministry.  There  is  a 
disease  of  the  eye  called  myopia,  which  prevents 
the  patient  from  seeing  objects  at  a  distance. 

This  disease  of  myopia  afflicts  the  consciences 
of  a  great  many  good  Christian  people;  they 
understand  their  duties  to  the  Church  at  home, 
but  they  do  not  see  much  of  interest  or  duty  in 
Foreign  Idissione.  Every  good  man  who  loves 
Ood  and  His  kingdom  should  supply  himself 
with  a  field  glass  and  a  telescope.  The  field 
glass  will  enable  the  disciple  to  look  on  the 
fields  which  are  white  already  to  harvest,  and 
the  telescope  will  assist  him  in  looking  up  to 
God  for  His  direction  in  the  work  of  the  world’s 
redemption. 

2.  In  a  good  missionary  conscience  there  is  a 
strong  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Having  per¬ 
ceived  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  we  feel  bound  to  discharge  this  duty. 
Sinai  was  not  mors  majestic  than  is  this  cense 
of  moral  obligation  when  illumined  by  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  St.  Paul  recognized  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  good  missionary  conscience  when  he 
said,  ”I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to 
the  Barbarians;  both  to  the  wise,  and  to  th 
unwise.” 

3.  A  good  missionary  conscience  is  also  char¬ 

acterised  by  a  moving  impulse  leading  to  ’be 
evangelization  of  all  the  world.  If  a  merchant 
in  changing  money,  discovers  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  seventy  five  dollars  more  than  his  due,  he 
at  once  knows  it  to  be  his  duty  to  restore  the 
money  to  the  owner;  then  he  feels  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  this,  and  after  this  comes  the  impulse 
of  conscience  urging  him  to  do  an  honest  act. 
The  good  man  who  has  received  the  riches  of 
God’s  grace  in  Ohrist  Jesus  is  movsd  by  every 
consideration  of  right  and  gratitude  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  these  nations 
which  sit  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
This  essential  of  conscience  is  evident  in  Paul’s 
memorable  utterance:  "For  the  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us.  ”  , 

4.  In  a  good  missionary  conscience  there  is  a 
comforting  sense  of  reward  for  work  done  to 
advance  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  among  men. 
Dr.  Riv  rs,  speaking  of  a  man  posstssing  such  a 
conscience,  says:  “You  may  throw  him  into  the 
dungeon,  clothe  him  in  rags,  deprive  him  of 
food,  separate  him  from  friends,  load  him  with 
fettera,  and  torture  him  to  the  utmost  capacity 
of  physical  endurance ;  still  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
ward  peace  as  indestructible  as  his  own  immortal 
nature.  ” 

5.  Shall  we  have  a  better  conscience  on  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Church  ?  How  may  we  go  about 
this  most  important  matter  ?  One  way  out  of 
many  is  here  suggested.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  the  Cross  Bearer’s  Missionary  Reading 
Circle  a  three  years’  course  of  systematic  read¬ 


ing  and  study,  on  missions  in  all  landa  Its 
literature  for  1897  1898  has  been  selected  and  is 
as  follows:  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay,”  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin;  "South  America — The  Neglected 
Continent,”  by  E.  C.  Millard  and  Lucy  E. 
Guinness;  "J^vid  Brainsrd, ”  by  Jesse  Page; 
"The  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions,”  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  D.D.,  and  the  "Missionary  Review  of 
the  World,”  edited  by  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
D.D.  The  Cross- Bearers’  Missiimary  Beading 
Circle  has  been  doing  educational  work  for  mis¬ 
sions  for  seven  years ;  it  is  not  an  experiment ; 
its  methods  have  been  tested  by  experience. 
Search  the  world  over  and  you  will  not  find  acy- 
thing  better  for  missionary  reading  at  home. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  missionary 
studies,  and  is  desirous  of  further  knowledge  of 
the  Cross-Bearers  Missionary  Reading  Circle, 
may  inclose  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  Rev.  Marcus 
L.  Gray,  President  Cross  Bearers  Missionary 
Reading  Circle,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Marcus  L.  Gray. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  HABDSHIP80F  A  MISSIONARY  TOUB. 

July,  A - ,  Mich. 

The  "common  heroism”  as  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  calls  the  cheerful  courage  with  which 
our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  have  met  all  the 
hardships  and  suffering  of  the  war,  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  inspires  our  equally 
brave  home  missionaries  on  their  chosen  fields 
of  labor.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  shows  what  they  have  to  encounter: 

Dear  Frirkds  :  We  have  just  closed  four  days 
of  Sunday  School  Conventions.  A  large  part  of 
my  time  this  month  was  spent  in  arranging  for 
these  gatherings.  We  held  our  meetings  in  the 
woods.  We  had  twenty-one  Sunday- schools, 
and  nearly  600  people  present  A  Secretary  of 
one  of  my  Union  schools  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  walked  six  miles  and  pushed  a 
baby  carriage  all  the  way.  He  is  not  a  profess¬ 
ing  Christian.  When  I  organized  a  school  in 
their,  settlement  last  summer,  they  had  been 
without  a  Sunday  school  for  four  years.  Since 
last  writing,  I  organized  the  Fisher  Union  Sun¬ 
day  school,  with  three  teachers  and  thirty-five 
scholars,  also  visited  and  aided  three  other  of 
my  schools  not  including  those  represented  at 
the  Conventions.  One  morning  I  left  R - for 

V  - ,  forty- three  miles  distant.  The  road  led 

across  uninhabited  sand  plains.  Four  o’clock 

that  afternoon  I  reached  W - ,  with  V - still 

fifteen  miles  distant.  A  man  I  met  in  C - 

said,  the  road  usually  traveled  in  going  to  V - 

was  almost  impassable,  and,  as  be  was  going 
into  a  lumber  camp,  he  could  put  me  on  to  a 
better  road.  1  followed  him  two  miles  Blast  of 

W - ,  and  three  miles  South,  when  I  w4a  left 

behind,  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  him 
since.  At  six  o’clock  I  came  to  some  men  who 
had  been  banking  logs  on  a  spur  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  just  as  they  were  quitting 
work  to  go  into  camp.  I  asked,  "How  far  to 

V  - ?”  They  said,  "Fifteen  miles.”  They 

directed  me  back  four  miles  where  I  could  find 
a  cedar  camp.  About  seven  o’clock,  I  fed  my 
horse  some  oats,  which  I  had  with  me,  and  I 
lunched  on  some  crackers  and  cookies,  eight 
days  old,  which  I  had.  gotten  out  of  a  lumber 
camp,  and  carried  with  me  for  emergencies. 

The  black  flies  were  so  bad  I  bad  to  walk  np 
and  down  the  plains  all  the  time  I  was  eating. 
Just  as  I  finished  eating,  a  man  came  out  of  the 
cedar  camp  and  I  inquired  if  I  could  stay  with 
them  over  night.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  his  back  on  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
we  don’t  want  you.  I  inquired  if  be  knew  the 

way  to  V - ,  and  he  said  he  did,  but  did  not 

think  I  could  reach  there  that  night,  as  it  was 
then  getting  dark.  I  told  him  if  he  could  direct 

me,  I  would  endeavor  to  reach  V - .  He  said, 

"You  go  down  this  road  a  abort  distance,  till 
you  come  to  an  old  railroad  bed.  Turn  to  the 


left  and  follow  it  for  about  three  miles,  and  you 

will  come  to  P - Lake.  After  you  pass  the 

Lake,  about  a  mile,  you  will  eee  an  old  tote 
road  turning  to  the  left.  Take  that  road  and 
you  will  cross  a  creek  and  a  river  and  travel  over 
sand  plains  and  bills  aad  through  hard  wood  till 
you  come  to  a  main  traveled  road  running  North 
and  South.  Turn  to  the  left  and  the  first  main 
traveled  road  to  the  right  will  bring  you  into 
V — ’  ’  I  had  him  go  over  it  three  times,  and 
after  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  moon, 
which  was  fast  going  down,  I  thanked  him  and 

started  for  V - .  We  traveled  down  the  old 

railroad  bed,  which  bad  once  been  used  in  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  timber  from  that  country,  passing 
a  raccoon  on  the  way.  In  many  places  the  ties 
had  not  been  removed  from  the  railroad  bed. 
At  the  creek,  I  watered  the  horse  and  traveled 
on,  soon  coming  to  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  where 
I  found  it  was  so  dark,  at  times,  I  could  not  see 
the  horse’s  head.  When  I  came  to  a  cross  road, 

I  would  get  out  and  examine  the  ground  care¬ 
fully  to  know  if  the  road  was  the  one  I  was 
seeking.  At  length  I  came  to  a  well  traveled 
road,  which  by  the  position  of  the  light  from 
the  moon  that  was  now  down  beyond  the  hori¬ 
zon,  I  concluded  was  the  road  running  North 
and  South.  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  after  a 
few  miles,  came  to  the  road  to  the  right.  Soon 
1  beard  the  barking  of  dogs  and  came  to  a 
house  with  a  light  in  the  windows.  I  tied  the 
horse  and  went  in,  seeking  a  place  to  stay  all 
night.  I  rapped  at  the  door  and  a  man  said, 
"Who's  there?”  I  explained  to  him  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  he  refused  to  take  me  in,  as  it  wae 

late,  and  told  me  to  drive  on  to  V - ,  three 

miles  from  there  I  informed  him  that  the 
horse  had  traveled  over  fifty  miles  through  the 
sand,  and  persuaded  him  to  let  me  stay.  He 
got  a  lantern  and  we  put  the  horse  in  for  the 
night.  Then  be  asked  me,  "Where  are  you 
going  to  sleep  to  night  7”  I  told  him  I  supposed 
he  knew  more  about  that  than  I.  He  said,  "It’s 
too  late  to  set  the  woman  up  and  the  night  is 
warm.  I  guess  you  can  sleep  in  the  barn.”  I 
said  I  would,  and  finding  some  straw  in  the 
barn,  I  wrapped  about  me  a  heavy  lap  robe  I 
carried  with  me  for  emergencies,  and  with  my 
coat  for  a  pillow,  slept  till  morning.  I  told  the 
farmer  I  had  only  a  few  era  kers  for  supper,  but 
be  offered  me  none.  In  the  morning,  1  fed  the 
horse  and  hitched  her  to  the  buggy  before  he 
put  in  an  appearance.  He  offered  me  no  break¬ 
fast  and  after  paying  my  bill,  I  drove  to  V - 

for  breakfast,  feeling  thankful  to  God  for  bring¬ 
ing  me  through  safely.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  we  often  encounter,  we  feel  more 
than  paid  when  we  are  so  successful  in  gather¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  into  the  Sunday-school, 
and  leading  them  to  Ohrist. 

0.  F.  Rankin, 

Misiionary  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  rays 
that  for  the  time  its  missionaries  have  been  in 
Nyassaland,  the  results  of  their  work,  especially 
in  the  department  of  education,  seem  nothing 
lees  than  marvellous.  It  appears  that  in  the 
Livingstonia  Missionary  Institution  there  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  last  year,  302  male 
pupils,  of  whom  nineteen  were  in  the  normal 
and  theological  classes.  These  were  gathered 
from  thirteen  different  tribes,  some  of  which 
were  wont  no  doubt  at  one  time  to  wage  war 
with  one  another.  "Taking  the  school  work 
generally,”  it  is  said  in  the  report  "the  same 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  marked  it  at  the 
beginning  still  prevails.  Wnatever  be  the  source 
of  it,  there  is  a  real  love  of  study The  teach¬ 
ing  of  British  history  has  grown  to  be  a  great 
pleasure.  The  pupils  enter  into  it  with  about 
as  much  spirit  as  boys  at  home,  especially  the 
battle  stories ;  but  they  also  show  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  our  laws  and  in  the 
growth  of  our  arts.  Geonaphy,  too,  is  very 
popular . The  epiritual  life  of  the  pupils  ap¬ 

pears  to  be  kept  at  a  high  level.  A  large  part 
of  tbe  long  vacation  was  spent  by  a  section  of 
the  senior  pupils  in  evangelistic  work.  ”  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  students  are  looking  forward  to  the 
ministry,  and  ere  very  long  we  shall  hear  of 
native  preachers  gathering  congregations  round 
them  in  a  region  of  whose  very  existence  the 
Christian  world  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
us  was  absolutely  unaware. 


August  11,  1898. 
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THE  COPPER  COUNTRY. 

By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Morey. 

This  IB  an  unknown  land  to  most  of  the  read 
era  of  The  Evangelist,  doubtless,  and  perhaps 
some  statements  may  be  interesting.  A  sojourn 
of  two  months  as  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Calumet  has  enabled  me  to  pick  up 
same  nuggets  of  copper  and  a  few  facts. 

Calumet  is  situated  on  an  island,  on  a  high 
plateau,  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  above  Lake 
Superior. 

The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of 
about  twenty  five  thouiand  people,  grouped 
mainly  around  various  mines  of  copper,  of  which 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  This  is  decidedly  a  polyglot  people. 
Thirty  two  nationalities  helped  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July.  One  is  more  liable  to  bear  a 
foreign  language  in  the  streets  than  to  bear  the 
English.  It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty-five 
different  denominatiune  represented  here  by 
churches.  This  place  is  sometimes  called  the 
city  of  churches.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  respect  in  twenty-five  years. 

Of  couree  there  are  many  people  who  do  not 
go  to  church;  but,  Sabbath  morning,  the  im¬ 
pression  from  the  crowds  in  the  street  on  their 
way  to  church  is  exceedingly  favorable. 

There  are  two  Congregational  churches,  doing 
a  good  work  and  ably  supplied  with  pastors. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hunter  is  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cal¬ 
umet,  and  Rev.  S.  T.  Morris  is  pastor  in  Red 
Jacket.  The  latter  has  lecently  organized  a 
musical  festival  which  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  local  talent. 

On  account  of  the  spirit  of  comity  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Presbyterians  only  organized  a  church  seven 
years  ago.  There  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  that 
demanded  the  church.  The  population  was  in¬ 
creasing  fast  and  among  the  people  there  were 
many  Scotch  and  Canadians  who  were  loyal  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  did  not  easily  turn 
to  any  other.  The  church  from  the  beginning 
was  self-supporting.  The  results  have  justified 
its  existence.  Rev.  D.  Stalker,  the  pastor,  has 
been  exceedingly  successful  in  building  up  the 
church  in  material  and  in  spiritual  things,  and 
has  now  gone  abroad  for  a  year  of  travel,  in¬ 
cluding  ^the^Holy  Land.  He  has  helped  them 
to  build'a^fine  church  and  to  gather  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  of  loyal  people.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  minister  to  such  gpod  listeners  for  these  two 
months. 

A  stranger  notices  some  things  peculiar  to  the 
place.  The  homes  of  the  workingmen  are  many 
of  them  built  right  up  to  the  street  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  front  door  is  in  the  back  yard.  The 
good ‘woman  of  the  bouse  does  not  have  to  run 
far  to  greet  the  book-agent  or  the  minister  at 
the  door.  She  is  not  ashamed  to  take  him  in 
through  her  kitchen ;  nor  need  she  bs,  it  is  so 
clean. 

It  would  seem  at  first  as  though  the  great  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  country  is  children.  They  swarm 
everywhere.  The  street  is  their  ccmmon  play¬ 
ground.  I  should  think  the  mothers  would  be  in 
despair  at  the  number  of  bicycles  and  the  bicy¬ 
clists  would  be  nervous  at  the  number  of  the 
children.  It  has  been  said  that  there  were 
twenty-five  hundred  births  in  this  township  last 
year. 

Four  hundred  houses  were  erected  last  year, 
but  I  have  not  seen  one  sign  up  of  a  bouse  for 
rent.  Often  they  are  rented  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  complete. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  is  the  great 
over  shadowing  interest  here.  The  company, 
and  this  is  true  also  of  the  other  companies, 
treat  their  men  with  great  consideration  and 
kindness.  Toe  wages  are  good  and  the  men 
know  that  every  pay  day  they  will  got  the  money. 
No  man  need  be  discharged  if  he  is  able  to  work, 
and  when  men  get  old  they  still  try  to  find  work 
for  them.  A  fine  hospital  costing  827,000  baa 


been  erected  for  the  employee,  and  a  building 
for  a  technical  school  and  a  handsome  library 
building  have  been  erected  and  will  soon  be  in 
operation. 

The  increasirg  demand  for  copper  has  kept 
the  mines  running  and  driven  hard  times  away 
from  the  copper  country,  while  the  iron  country 
has  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  land. 

There  is  much  to  interest  one  here  in  the 
splendid  machinery  and  the  rock  houses  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  mines,  if  one  can  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  down.  Here'are  two  of  the  finest  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  in  the  world,  one  of  4,700  horse 
power  and  a  new  one  of  7,000  horse  power.  These 
are  used  to  hoist  the  reck  from  the  depths  of  the 
mine,  nearly  one  mile  below  the  surface.  These 
great  engines  give  to  one  an  idea  of  the  power  of 
tbe  human  mind  hardly  found  elsewhere.  One 
can  understand  how  a  book  can  be  written  or  a 
great  business  can  be  carried  on ;  but  one  mar¬ 
vels  at  the  intellectual  and  mathematical,  as 
well  as  tbe  mechanical  skill,  and  the  inventive 
genius  that  can  adapt  all  these  parts  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  whole, 
BO  that  each  atom  of  steel  is  at  the  right  place 
at  each  moment,  not  one  thousandth  of  a  second 
too  soon  or  too  late,  and,  in  the  inter  play  of 
this  great  multitude  of  parts,  the  power  of  the 
steam  is  harmoniously  controlled  and  conveyed 
to  the  immense  drums  and  through  the  cables 
to  the  varied  work  of  shafts  and  drifts  and 
depths  and  heights.  What  great  huge  monsters 
these  are,  what  giant  forces  are  evolved  out  of 
the  coal  and  water  and<are  applied,  and  yet,  they 
are  so  docile  that  a  child  with  bis  hand  on  a 
lever  can  control  them. 

The  rock  containing  tbe  copper,  either  a  con 
glomerate  or  an  amygdaloid,  is  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  tbe  rock  houses,  five  or  six  stories  high, 
and  dumped.  It  is  pushed  into  tbe  jaws  of  tbe 
remorseless  crushers  and  piled  on  the  floors  of 
tbe  second  story,  whence  it  can  be  dumped  into 
the  cars.  Then  it  is  taken  down  to  Lake  Lin¬ 
den  and  passes  from  the  cars  into  chutes  at  the 
stamp  mills,  'Gravity  carries  it  down  under  the 
tremendous  blows  of  the  stamps.  These  are 
beaded  with  a  steel  block  weighing  682  paunds, 
and  so  severe  is  tbe  wear  that  these  blocks  need 
to  be  renewed  every  five  days.  The  heavy  blows 
of  the  stamps  cause  the  ground  and  the  houses 
in  the  village  to  tremble  constantly. 

The  force  of  water  carries  the  crushed  rock 
and  copper  out  into  troughs  where  the  sand  and 
lighter  materials  are  washed  away,  and  the  cop¬ 
per  is  left  by  the  force  of  its  greater  specific 
gravity.  The  last  residuum  of  copper  is  as  fins 
as  dust.  The  water  and  sand  issue  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mills  and  run  into  the  wheel  house 
where  a  wheel  lifts  water  and  sand  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet,  and  pours  them  into  a  sluice-way  out 
of  which  they  fiow  into  the  lake. 

The  copper  is.  carried  to  the  smelting  works 
and  issues  from  the  furnaces  at  the  rate  of  200 
tons  a  day. 

If  the  copper  could  think  and  speak,  it  would 
doubtless  complain  as  we  do,  of  the  painful 
proceeses  of  life.  It  might  say,  “I  don’t  like  all 
this  blasting  and  hoisting  and  crushing  and 
washing  and  smelting ;  but,  in  this  way  it  is 
raised  from  useleesncBt  in  the  mine  into  useful¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  Not  one  of  these  procesees 
could  be  omitted. 

Dynamite  and  steam  and  gravity  and  water  as 
well  as  human  will  and  muscle  enter  into  the 
commonplace  thing  we  call  copper.  It  seems 
a  very  simple  thing  in  itself ;  but  it  is  a  result 
of  very  complex  forces  and  instruments. 

Professor  Ellis  of  Olivet  College,  and  myself, 
had  a  very  pleasant  outing  of  a  few  days.  We 
drove  to  Lac  la  Bells,  which  is  situated  pretty 
well  toward  the  most  northern  point  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Tbe  roads  are  he  best  in  the  State.  At 
our  left,  for  many  miles  of  tbe  way,  there  was  a 
rocky  ridge  of  greenstone,  rising  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  us.  We  rode  through  a 


beautiful  forest  of  young,  hard-wood  trees,  with 
which  nature  has  tried  to  repair  the  damage  o^ 
the  men  who  have  stripped  the  country  of  its 
magnificent  old  pines.  We  passed  five  or  six 
abandoned  mines.  The  mills  and  machinery 
and  houses  and  churches  were  silent  and  almost 
without  an  inhabitant,  except  a  few  watchmen 
or  farmers.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  see  so  much 
property  and  so  many  houses  vacant ;  but  tbe 
copper  which  was  found  was  of  a  giade  that  did 
not  pay  for  working. 

We  were  disappointed  at  first  at  tbe  lake, 
whose  beauty  did  not  seem  to  equal  the  promise 
of  the  name ;  but  the  next  day,  when  we  rowed 
down  to  the  lower  end,  we  could  understand,  in 
some  degree,  the  thrill  of  the  old  French  explor¬ 
ers  and  the  fitness  of  the  came  Lac  la  Belle. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  watch¬ 
men.  They  were  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
were  glad  to  have  us  lead  in  family  prayers.  We 
found  that  four  of  the  six  children  were  not  bap¬ 
tized.  The  nearest  church  for  them  was  thirty 
miles  away,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  give  them 
Christian  sympathy  and  prayer  and  to  baptise 
the  children.  We  came  away  with  a  new  sense 
of  gratitude  for  our  church  and  social  privileges, 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  work  of  tbe  mis¬ 
sionary  department  o(  our  Board  of  Publication, 
that,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  carries  to  just 
such  scattered  families  the  Word  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  the  ordinances. 

THE  UNSEEN  WAT. 

Charles  H.  Dorris. 

"Hi,  there,"  called  out  the  foreman  of  the 
section  gang,  as  the  men  rolled  by  on  their  way 
to  the  other  end  of  their  beat.  "Pretty  good 
stretch  of  road  this,  I  say,  don’t  youf’’  And 
then  1  looked  over  their  workmanship.  How 
broad  and  solid  tbe  foundation  here  laid  for  the 
freighted  cars.  How  the  ties  show  scarcely  a 
hint  of  decay.  And  bow  securely  are  the  almost 
fiawlesB  rails  spiked  down.  And  like  a  pave¬ 
ment  is  the  track  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 
And  ever  at  work  are  the  section  men,  constantly 
watchful,  renewing,  repairing.  Then  there  are 
the  track  walkers,  whose  work  is  to  report  where 
fioods  have  washed  the  structure  away;  where 
bandits  have  loosened  a  rail ;  in  short  to  see  that 
the  line  for  car  and  life  and  limb  is  ever  kept 
secure. 

The  officials  of  this  road  do  not  wait  till  after 
some  terrible  calamity  before  they  put  on  tbe 
track  walker,  tbe  section  men.  Before  they 
equip  their  road  in  the  very  best  manner  possi¬ 
ble.  Instead,  their  road  and  equipments  ate  so 
well  cared  for  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
for  an  accident  to  occur. 

How  many  of  our  parents  are  thus  wise.  In¬ 
stead,  how  few  of  them  are  constantly  on  guard, 
ever  keeping  in  the  beet  possible  conditiou  this 
unseen  way  over  which  their  children  through 
life  must  run;  ever  careful  that  tbe  child's 
equipments  are  of  the  best  kind  possible. 

Too  many  fathers  and  mothers  wait  till  tbe 
boy  is  a  confirmed  smoker  or  drunkard,  tbe  girl 
a  wanderer,  before  they  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  negligent,  and  that 
at  their  hands  will  be  required  the  wasted  life 
of  their  child.  Then  how  they  wring  their 
bands  in  agony  because  of  their  negligence. 

Wbnt  a  fearful  record  is  tbe  history  of  Eli’s 
life.  How  in  time  was  he  warned  about  bis 
sons,  Hophni  and  Pbinebaa.  Tet  how  blind 
were  his  eyes,  and  deaf  his  ears,  and  calloused 
his  heart.  And  Eli  is  alive  to  day,  and  just  as 
blind  and  deaf  and  calloused  is  he  now  as  of 
old.  Mother,  father,  are  your  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  hearts  so  blind,  and  deaf,  and  calloused, 
that  you  realize  not  tbe  dangers  surrounding  tbe 
poor  unsuspecting  little  children  7 

I  have  the  entr^  to  one  home  where  a  worse 
than  tbe  shadow  of  death  has  fallen ;  where  the 
mother  and  father  am  heart-breken  because  of 
tbe  misdeeds  of  a  firet  born  son.  And  knowing 
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the  femilj  history  I  do,  I  My  that  their  shame 
is  of  thsir  own  making ;  for  in  childhood  the  lad 
was  not  properly  reared ;  and  now  to  that  father 
and  mother  the  sting  is  worse  than  the  sting  of 
death.  ‘‘Would  Qod  that  the  lad  had  never 
been  born,"  they  cry.  I  My,  "Would  Qod  they 
had  properly  brought  up  the  lad." 

Have  you  a  little  child  in  your  home,  a  baby 
boy  or  girl  T  If  yon  have,  then  take  to  yourMlf 
this  proverb :  Train  op  a  child  when  be  is  young, 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  therefrom. 

And  again :  In  the  training  of  your  child,  pro¬ 
voke  him  not  to  anger. 

XheM  proveros  are  seed  thoughts  for  a  great 
deal  of  thinking,  and  praying,  and  acting. 

Bat  City.  Mioh. 


THE  TRAINED  BELIftlOUS  TEACHER  AND 
SUNDRY  PROBLEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  John  W.  Conklin. 

ProfeMor  of  Sooiolosy  ond  MiMions,  Bible 
NormsI  CoUese, 

The  two  classes  in  the  world  most  neglected 
to  day  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Obrist  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  heathen.  Together  they  form  a  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  our  planet.  Tet 
the  adults  of  Obristendom  are  the  objects  to 
which  are  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  church 
time,  money,  architecture  and  trained  service. 
The  more  this  statement  ia  eumined,  the  more 
apparent  will  it  be  that  children  and  heathen 
receive  only  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table 
of  the  church.  This  condition,  so  wide-spread 
and  deep  seated  cannot  be  completely  remedied, 
except  by  degrees.  There  are  forces  working 
towards  a  change.  Of  these  1  notice  but  one, 
and  that  not  the  least  important.  Indeed  next 
to  the  development  of  loving  and  self  Mcrihcing 
seal,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  vital. 

This  factor  is  the  religious  teacher — as  dia- 
tinguiehed  from  the  preacher — furnished  with 
the  best  knowledge  of  bis  subject,  his  object, 
and  his  art.  This  teacher  must  understand  the 
Qoepel  of  Jesus  Christ  through  brain  and  heart, 
must  knoa  through  the  best  science  the  mind 
of  the  child,  whether  just  iMrning  to  walk  or 
drawing  an  idol  car,  and  must  qualify,  by  in¬ 
stinct  or  acquirement,  in  pedagogy  or  the  art  of 
education. 

Such  a  teacher  in  church  or  miHion  field 
would  in  time  crMte  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  such 
could  not  exist  and  act  without  effecting  changes. 
ThsM  chacges  would  be  at  once  symptomatic 
and  cauMtive,  signs  of  increased  efficiency  and 
contributions  to  its  intensification.  Three  of 
them  are  sufficient  for  present  mention. 

1.  Lessons  would  he  adapted  to  pupile.  My 
children  are  learning  in  the  grammar  school 
some  things  taught  their  father  in  College  and 
they  are  acquiring  them  more  easily.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  is  also  true.  Furthermore,  they  cry 
when  detained  from  school,  while  bis  tears  came 
at  the  neceMity  of  going. 

The  revolution  in  school  education  has  come 
about  through  the  study  of  child  interests  and 
development.  Should  there  be  no  application 
of  theM  discoveries  to  the  teaching  of  religion  T 
Are  the  Mme  subjects  equally  well  adapted  to 
all  classes  T 

Religious  literature,  with  the  Bible  as  funda¬ 
mental  and  moot  important  ia  full  of  variety. 
Why  may  it  not  be  definitely  determined  at  what 
periods  in  mental  and  spiritual  growth  na  ure- 
study,  miracle,  hero  storiM,  ethics  and  doctrine 
are  Mverally  most  interesting  and  formative  f 

Ignwant  children  and  heathen  need  to  be  pre 
nerved  from  having  grMt  chunks  of  philosophic 
doctrine  fed  to  them.  There  are  many  people 
who  would  gladly  forget  their  first  impreMions 


of  Qod  and  Mlvation,  A  band  of  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  cannot  help  adapting  the  subject  and  method 
of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  their  pupil& 

2.  From  this  must  follow  proper  grading  and 
diecipline  The  work  cannot  be  well  done  with¬ 
out  it  "XheM  may  be  all  well  in  the  day 
school,  but  the  Bible  school  must  rely  on  love," 
Mid  a  city  Superintendent  When  I  asked  him 
if  in  the  home  and  day  school  theM  factors 
crowded  out  love,  his  reply  was  not  relevant. 
Love  is  not  haphaurd  or  disorderly.  The  Qos- 
pel  and  the  child  are  too  important  to  be  taught 
inconsequently  or  in  confusion. 

Thorough  teachers  will  demand  and  keep  sys¬ 
tem  and  oreder  where  others  have  ever  failed. 

3.  Following  these  will  come,  not  abruptly  but 
surely,  aufflcient  time  and  equipment  for  the 
most  advaantageous  work. 

The  teaching  time  in  the  Bible  school  or 
under  the  trees  in  heathecdom  will  be  length¬ 
ened  just  as  soon  as  teachers  can  hold  their 
pupils  longer. ~ 

Jesus  bad  soms  long  seMions  with  very  lowly 
people.  When  by  variety  and  adaptation  of 
Isssons  and  by  expert  instruction  the  pupiraln- 
terMts  are  strongly  excited,  the  half-hour  a-week 
of  recitation  may  be  tripled  or  quadrupled.  We 
all  know  mothers  whs  can  hold  their  children 
without  command  for  two  or  three  hours  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  Bible  need  not  be  the 
only  text  book.  The  Obrist  and  His  Kicgdom 
did  not  die  or  cease  making  history  with  the 
decease  of  the  last  Apostle.  The  relieioue  sub¬ 
jects  which  interest  parents  will  attract  their 
children  if  given  in  proper  form  and  quantity. 
And  then  more  money  must  come  for  separate 
rooms,  and  better  music,  libraries  and  apparatus 

Perhaps  nowher<f  in  the  world  is  so  much  good 
done  with  so  little  money  as  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  But  qualified  teachers,  who  are  voters  and 
givers  in  the  church  will  not  long  brook  such 
neglect  of  children  in  the  budget.  They  will  not 
see  money  flow  like  water  for  brain  culture  and 
dribble  like  cold  tar  for  life  salvation. 

If  there  is  any  straighter  road  to  these  desira- 
be  consummations  than  through  teacher  train¬ 
ing  by  all  mMns  let  it  be  followed.  But  if  not 
let  the  churches  march  in  this  direction.  Let 
them  resolve  that  nothing  but  the  beet  is  good 
enough  for  their  children  and  all  children.  It 
will  cost  money  and  require  work,  but  money 
and  work  are  not  to  be  considered  if  formations 
may  preclude  the  need  of  reformations. 

There  most  be  schools  for  this  training,  where 
at  iMst  the  leaders  of  the  movement  mav  be 
equipped  aand  such  schools  must  not  be  inferior 
to  the  beet  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  State 
supervision.  The  pedagogy  of  religion  may  not 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  schools,  but  it 
must  be  no  leM  thorough  or  scientific  in  •  holy 
sense. 

All  th  s  has  not  been  written  to  advertise  an 
ineti'.ution.  But  it  seems  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  tiaining  of  such  tMcbers  and  of  those  who 
may  train  others  ia  theepecific  workof  the  Bible 
N  irmal  College. 

The  writer  s  department  is  not  that  of  the 
Bible  Psychology  or  Pedagogy,  and  so  be  may 
My  that  the  aim  of  these  is  to  devote  the  beet 
rMulte  of  modern  reesarch  to  the  making  of 
teachers  of  the  G  eprl  who  shall  be  able  "rightly 
to  divide  the  word  of  truth."  They  guard 
against  making  pretchers.  Those  who  preside 
over  them  are  scientific  men  who  have  taken 
post  graduate  courses,  ami  who  are  making  mo- 
rifioes  in  order  to  give  their  etreogtb  to  tbe 
Mlvation  of  this  tremendous  religious  problem. 
The  regular  ciurse  of  the  College  is  open  only 
to  College  graduates,  because  tbe  demand  in  the 
chnrcbM  is  for  such  men  and  women. 

But  8;ecial  courses  of  ten  weeks  each  are  open 
to  all  intelligent,  earnest  Cbristisns  who  may 
dMire  improved  methods  of  etndy  and  founda¬ 
tions  fjr  further  independent  investigations. 

8rBiNoriai.D,  Mass. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

By  D.  L.  Moody 

I  would  like  to  remind  those  who  are  interest 
ed  in  the  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Christian 
Commission,  that  the  negotiations  that  are  now 
going  on  with  a  view  to  peace  with  Spain  by  no 
means  make  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  sol¬ 
diers  with  tbe  gospel  any  less  imperative  in  its 
demands  upon  tbe  Church.  Tbe  soldiers,  both 
volunteers  and  regulars,  are  still  together  in  tbe 
camps  with  the  prospect  that  many  of  them  will 
be  for  months  to  come.  This  will  propably  be 
the  case  in  this  country  and  certainly  will  be  in 
Cuba.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
sailors  in  the  navy  are  still  perfectly  acceMible 
to  the  work  of  tbe  Commission.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  shall  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we  lose 
our  grip  upon  this  work  now.  God  has  given  us 
wonderful  access  to  tbe  hearts  of  the  men  and 
we  must  hold  right  on. 

We  have  sent  General  Howard  to  Cuba  to  ar¬ 
range  for  work  there  and  exp2Ct  daily  to  hear 
from  him,  asking  that  workers  be  sent  right  on. 
We  have  tbe  permission  of  the  War  Department 
to  go  there,  and  propose  to  put  in  some  good 
men  at  once. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Sebiverea, and  Rev.  Dr.  Hatch¬ 
er  of  Richmond, Va.,  are  now  preaching  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee’s  camp  at  Jacksonville;  Rev.  Charles 
Herald,  of  Brooklyn,  is  preaching  to  the  sailors 
and  marioes  at  Key  Weet.  Hundreds  of  them 
are  continually  accessible  there  and  we  look  for 
a  great  work  among  them.  Over  twenty  of  the 
war  veesele  have  been  supplied  with  good  litera¬ 
ture,  aud  measures  are  being  taken  to  reach  all 
the  others  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

And  so  the  work  is  going  right  on  along  all 
lines.  There  is  no  cessation  of  tbe  intecse  in¬ 
terest  in  the  camps.  Just  read  this  extract  from 
one  of  the  last  letters  1  have  bad  from  there : 
"Last  night  was  one  of  tbe  grandest  we  have 
bad  yet.  I  wish  you  could  have  locked  in  upon 
the  ecene  at  tbe  169th  Indiana  It  wss  their 
last  night  before  leaving  for  Porto  Rico.  The 
large  tent  wouldn’t  hold  one-half  of  them,  but 
away  back  on  the  hill  they  stood  through  it  all. 
At  the  close,  when  I  asked  all  to  come  forward 
that  wanted  to  accept  Christ,  there  ware  almost 
200  men  came.  It  was  a  solemn  and  blessed 
scene.  Just  in  front  of  me  stood  a  young  man 
with  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  As  we  closed 
he  took  my  hand  and  said,  ‘  I  am  a  minister’s 
son ;  am  twenty-four  years  old.  I  have  been 
plead  with  many  times  to  take  this  step,  but 
nevtr  have  before  ’  " 

One  of  our  delegates  reports:  "  As  I  came  up 
to  the  boepital  this  morning  and  asked  the  eur 
geon  if  there  was  anything  that  I  could  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  among  tbe  men,  he  answered  me 
most  earnestly,  ‘  Yes  I  for  God’s  sake  go  in  w  ith 
this  woman  who  has  just  arrived  and  who  will 
find  her  boy  dying — I  have  not  told  her  ’  I 
passed  into  the  boepital  te  t  following  a  lady 
dressed  in  black,  who  bad  just  alighted  from  the 
carriage  which  had  brought  her  from  tbe  station. 
She  had  come  from  Illinois  to  nurse  her  sick 
soldier  boy.  As  we  stood  by  the  cot  I  told  her 
f  T  tbe  doctor  that  he  was  unconscious,  and 
w  uld  live  but  a  few  minutes.  God  helped  the 
mother  to  maintain  her  composure  and  to  stand 
with  her  naod  upon  tbe  brow  of  her  eon  as  he 
passed  away  without  opening  bis  eyes  to  give 
her  a  hst  parting  look.  After  he  had  breatned 
his  last  I  told  the  mother  of  my  visit  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  the  previous  day,  and  that  1  bad  asked  her 
son  if  he  was  a  Cbrieiiin,  and  that  with  a 
bright,  happy  face,  he  bad  sa  d  most  earnestly, 
‘You  bet  I  am, ’  and  pointed  to  tbe  badge  of 
the  Epwortb  League  pinned  upo  ■  bis  undershirt. 
I  told  her  of  my  prayer  with  him  and  of  tbe 
comfort  I  was  sure  be  bad  in  the  presence  of  his 
Savior  The  mother  turned  back  the  sheet  from 
tbe  form  of  her  son  and  as  she  saw  the  badge 
still  pinned  where  the  nurse  at  hie  request  bad 
placed  it,  she  bent  ever  her  boy  with  sobs  that 
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moved  all  our  hearts;  the  doctor,  uursea  and 
patients  sobbed  with  her.  ’’ 

I  hope  that  the  Christians  will  continue  to 
pray  and  give  for  this  work.  I  believe  if  we  are 
faithful  to  Qod  in  it  that  we  may  see  many  hun¬ 
dreds  more  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  brought  to 
Christ.  1  want  to  say  also  that  we  have  bad 
some  money  sent  us  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Word  of  Qod  to  the  Spaniards  The  War 
Department  has  given  us  permission  to  work 
among  the  prisoners  at  Portsmouth,  and  we  shall 
send  them  Spanish  Testaments,  Scripture  por¬ 
tions,  etc  ,  at  once. 

Contributions  sent  to  me  at  East  Nortbfield, 
Mass.,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 


EDUCATION  POR  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

In  hie  historic  address  at  the  Mgdieon  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Dr.  Crooks  recounted  some 
of  the  objections  raised  not  half  a  century  ago, 
to  the  training  of  men  for  the  ministry.  Up 
to  a  very  recent  date,  be  declared,  "the  Meth 
odist  theory  was  that  the  minister  was  born  not 
made."  In  the  equipment  of  lay  workers,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  same  theory  prevails  in 
most  churches,  to  a  large  extent  to  day.  Taking 
for  a  striking  example,  the  average  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  the  question  of  fitness  almost 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  training. 
Where  there  has  been  capacity  for  improvement 
and  the  capability  has  been  drawn  out  with 
gentle  persuasiveness,  and  guided  with  patient 
concern,  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying. 
There  are  schools  that  are  seminaries  for  Sun 
day-school  teachers;  to  have  been  connected 
with  such  a  school  is  a  certificate  of  fitness,  a 
commendation  to  the  confidence  of  all.  The 
Bible  class  of  Dr.  Kirk  in  Troy  graduated  not 
only  ministers  but  Sunday  B';h9ol  Superintend 
ents  for  nearly  every  State  and  most  cities  in 
the  Union.  Harlan  Page  was  an  educator  of 
men  whose  record  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  personal 
Christian  service  New  York  can  shov  or  the 
church  cherish. 

This  is  history,  not  so  ancient  as  to  lose  its 
lesson  for  us;  not  so  recent  as  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  invidious  and  the  lesson  incomplete.  We 
face  a  problem  now  in  which  fitness  for  work 
weighs  more  than  the  vast  demand  for  workers. 
Numbers  are  subordinate  to  qualiOcations;  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  itself  a  demand  for  skill 
and  the  right  spirit  in  the  workman.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  volunteer  is  willing  to  enlist;  is 
he  willing  to  be  trained  to  serve  T  The  impulse 
to  do  Christian  work  is  not  a  pledge  of  fidelity 
and  success  till  it  has  sjbmitted  to  discipline 
that  tries  the  one  and  insures  the  other.  This 
discipline  is  a  matter  of  highest  moment ;  the 
tender  plant  of  a  holy  purpose  must  not  be  over¬ 
heated  in  a  forcing  house,  nor  chilled  by  a  frosty 
technical  and  formal  treatment.  Of  the  two 
dangers,  the  forcing  process  is  the  greater,  the 
most  to  be  feared.  The  most  unsafe  disposition 
in  a  Christian  worker,  is  a  super  heated  impulse 
with  no  controlling  sentiment  of  restraining  wis¬ 
dom.  Here,  the  best  intuitions  go  astray,  fall 
short  of  their  aim,  defeat  themselves  Inexpe 
rience  can  recover  itself,  but  ignorance  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall.  The  lack  of  suflBcient  knowledge 
makes  seal  appear  foolish  and  puts  a  stigma  on 
the  best  intentions  and  the  noblest  undertak 
ings.  We  cannot  too  deeply  deplore  too  strongly 
reprobate,  the  misrepresentation  of  the  noblest 
work,  by  unwise  methods,  by  workers  without 
discipline  and  with  no  apparent  desire  to  be 
worthy  cf  approval  by  the  best. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  training  school  for  Chris 
tian  workers  is  a  most  practical  matter.  It  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  refinement  of  service.  The  leed 
is  being  everywhere  recognized  and  provided  for. 
Some  of  these  provisions  seem  rather  inadequate, 
partial,  unbalanced,  unstudied,  extemporized 
and  wanting  in  assurance  of  permanency.  All 
the  more  do  we  appreciate  such  a  plan  as  that 
’which  has  been  proposed  for  a  training  school 


within  the  precincts  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  statement 
by  Dr.  Winthrop  Hegeman  in  our  last  issue  gives 
the  outline  of  the  proposal,  the  ground  and  aim, 
the  need  to  be  met,  the  means  required  and  at 
hand.  He  rightly  emphasizes  the  congenial 
character  of  the  Seminary  and  the  advantages  it 
offers  for  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  shall 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
pastors  in  all  churches.  It  seems  very  fitting 
that  the  Federation  of  Churches  should  fix  upon 
Union  Seminary  to  supervise  the  training  of 
its  workers.  The  methods  will  be  good,  the 
spirit  warm  and  high,  the  ideal  noble  and  the 
work  thorough.  There  will  be  nothing  super¬ 
ficial.  no  eound  without  sense,  no  insincerity, 
no  undignified  or  unworthy  methods.  All  will 
be  real,  honest,  deep  and  spiritual.  Surely  the 
example  is  one  of  value  and  will  be  studied 
and  copied.  The  churches  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  proof  of 
service  will  be  a  vindication  of  its  wisdom ;  and 
the  Seminary  will  enrich  its  own  life  by  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  spiritual  life  of  all  the  churches. 

B.  A.  S. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY. 

While  our  wonderful  export  trade  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  has  attracted  much  attention, 
the  most  interesting,  and  really  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  it  has  been,  in  some  degree  at  least,  over¬ 
looked.  While  our  exportations  of  agricultural 
products  during  the  year  have  been  wonderful, 
surpassing  in  value  those  of  any  preceding  year 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  thus  attract¬ 
ing  universal  attention,  the  exportation  of  man 
ufactures  is,  when  considered  in  detail,  equally 
interesting  in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  com¬ 
merce  and  prosperity,  both  present  and  future, 
of  the  nation. 

The  exportation  of  domestic  manufactures  in 
the  fiscal  year  1898,  is  set  down  by  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De 
partment  at  8288,871,449,  which  is  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  greater  than  any  preceding 
year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  is  ea 
pecially  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
imports  of  manufactures  during  the  ye  r  were 
abnormally  small.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  purchases  of  manu 
factures  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
prosperous  year  just  ended  were  unusually  great, 
both  by  reason  of  the  increased  earnings  and  the 
further  fact  that  during  several  preceding  years 
their  purchases  in  these  lines  had,  because  of 
the  financial  depression,  been  light.  For  these 
two  reasons,  the  smallness  of  importations  of 
manufactures  and  the  probable  increase!  con 
sumption  of  manufactures  by  our  own  people,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppove  that  the  home  demand 
upon  our  own  manufacturers  was  unusually  great, 
thus  reducing,  to  some  extent,  the  attention 
which  they  had  formerly  given  to  an  invasion  of 
foreign  markets,  in  addition  to  this,  it  had 
been  feared  by  some  that  the  increased  custom 
rates  adopted  a  year  ago  would  result  in  a  re 
duction  of  the  purchases  of  our  goods  by  other 
nations,  but  this  expectation  was  not  realized 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  large  exportation 
of  manufactures  in  the  year  just  ended  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  notable  feature  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  remarkable  year.  The  total  ex 
portation  of  manufactures  for  the  year,  as  al 
ready  indicated,  is  8288,871,449,  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  a  decade  ago,  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  1880,  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  in  1870,  and  seven  times  as 
much  as  in  1860  How  much  the  Oentennial 
Exhibition  had  to  do  with  awakening  a  taste 
throughout  the  world  for  our  manufactures  and 


products  which  ware  there  exhibited  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact  at 
least  that  in  that  year  (1876),  the  exportation  of 
manufactures  for  the  first  time  touched  the  100 
million  dollar  line  and  aince  that  time  has  gone 
steadily  forward  until  in  1898  it  reached  8288,- 
871,449,  or  nearly  twelve  million  dollars  more 
tuan  in  any  preceding  year. 

What  are  the  manufactured  articles  which  we 
have  BO  freely  exported,  and  who  have  been  their 
purchasers  7  To  answer  these  in  detail  would 
occupy  much  space,  for  they  include  almost 
every  variety  of  article  that  could  be  imagined 
and  go  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Of  agricultural  implements,  the  exportations 
of  the  fiscal  year  1898  were  87,609,732,  against 
82,645,187  in  1888  They  went  to  Great  Britain, 
Franca,  Germany,  British  North  America,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  British  East  Indies  and 
Australasia,  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Oceanica, 
and  even  to  Africa,  while  the  great  grain  fielda 
of  Russia  also  drew  largely  upon  our  manufas- 
turers  in  this  line.  Our  cats  for  street  and 
steam  railways  went  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Bast  Indies,  to  Brasil,  to 
Cuba,  to  Central  America,  Hawaii,  Mexico  and 
Africa,  the  value  of  this  class  of  exportations 
for  the  year  amounting  to  83,424  419.  Our  cot¬ 
ton  goods  went  to  every  part  of  the  world,  China, 
British  North  America,  South  America  and 
Oceanica,  being  the  largest  purchasers,  the  total 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year  be¬ 
ing  817,024.092,  against  89,999.277  in  1890. 
People  in  Africa,  and  China,  and  British  East 
Indies,  and  Cuba  and  British  Australasia,  acd 
Japan,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  all  parts  of 
Europe  are  riding  our  bicycles,  the  expjrtation 
for  the  year  being  86,846,529,  against  less  than 
two  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1896.  Our 
exportation  of  copper  and  manufactures  thereof 
has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  few  years, 
being  8-32,180,872  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
against  83.812  798  in  1888.  Of  refined  mineral 
oils,  the  exportation  during  the  year  amounted 
to  851,782,316  in  value,  against  847,042,409  in 
1888.  The  value  of  the  year's  exportation  of  oil 
is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  856.463,185,  but  this  ic  due  alU  getter 
to  a  reduction  in  price,  the  number  of  ga.lons 
exported  being  sixty-five  millions  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Every  part  of  the  world 
accepted  and  used  our  illuminating  oil,  more 
than  twelve  million  gallons  going  to  Africa, 
twenty  millions  to  British  Australasia,  forty- 
four  millions  to  China,  and  fi-ty  three  millions 
to  Japan.  The  largest  artic,e  or  class  of  articles 
included  in  the  list  of  exports  of  manufactures 
is  "manufactures  of  iron  and  steel."  The 
value  of  this  single  class  of  exports  in  1898  was 
870.367,527,  against  830,106.482  in  1895,  and 
817,763.034  in  1888,  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  300  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  curiously 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
importations  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  fell  from  84'>,992,757  in  1888,  to  812.615,- 
013  in  1898. 

The  following  table  includes  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  exported 
in  the  fiecal  yiar  1898,  ampared  with  thoee  of 
1888: 


ARTICLES  exported:  1896  1888 

VALUE  VALUE. 

Starch .  . $  1,860,3S3  f  802,988 

Flax,  hemp,  &  Jute  manufactnres..  2,587.465  1,891,216 

Inetruments  for  acientlfic  purposes  2,770,808  714^114 

Cars,  carriages,  etc .  3,424,419  2.243,756 

Fertilizers .  4  369,884  1,256,028 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of .  4,818,498  3,578,457 

Paper.  &  manufactures  of .  5,494,564  1,078,561 

ParalflneA  paraffine  wax .  6.080,292  2,109.252 

Cycles  &  parts  of .  6,846,529  . 

Agricultural  Implements .  7,609.732  2,645.187 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  A  medicines  9,441,763  5,633,971 

Cotton,  manufactures  of .  .  ..  17.024,092  18,013,189 

Leather,  &  manufactures  of. .  21,113,640  9,588,411 

Copper,  &  manufactures  of .  32,180,872  8,812,798 

Mineral  oil,  refined .  51,732,316  47,042,40 

Iron  A  steel  manufactures  of .  70,807,527  17,768,0 
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UNPOBESEKif  Tbrokiioiis  OF  Dbmocbact.  By 
Eklwin  L.  Qodkin,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston.  82. 

The  charm  of  good  English,  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  style,  and  absolute  clarity  of  meaning  in 
erery  sentence,  make  the  reading  of  this  book 
easy  and  puts  the  reader  into  a  mood  of  com 
plaisance  that  cares  not  to  criticise  and  prefers 
not  to  differ.  Fortunately,  there  is  not  much 
in  the  book  itself  that  calls  for  criticism.  The 
work  is  well  done,  the  purpose  is  vindicated, 
the  subject  matter  is  excellently  handled  and  the 
c(Hiclnsiona  in  the  main  are  fully  justified.  As 
a  specimen  of  literary  workmanship,  we  can  give 
it  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  it  fully 
sustains  the  standard  set  by  the  editorials  of 
The  Evening  Post.  In  fact,  the  difference  we 
have  with  the  author  arises  not  from  the  matter 
or  the  movement  of  the  thought,  but  mainly 
from  the  spirit  or  air  of  melancholy  that  shrouds 
the  scene  and  limits  the  outlook.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  bow  much  light  and  hope 
are  broodina  in  the  mind  of  him  who  traces  the 
unhappy  developments  of  our  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  saying  that  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  apeech,  with  him,  is  the  fault  dis 
covered  and  exposed.  To  be  a  good  censor  of 
public  affairs  is  not  necessarily  to'despair  of 
the  State.  Yet  there  is  a  way  of  discoursing 
on  the  defects  and  perversions  of  our  plan  of 
government,  which  adds  to  the  gloom  by  every 
touch  of  light.  This  is  temperament.  We  all 
know  the  boy,  he  may  have  been  our  own 
brother  who  could  tell  half  a  day  beforehand 
that  it  was  likely  to  rain  and  spoil  the  sport ; 
and  who,  when  we  fished  an  unproductive  pool, 
advanced  theories  of  fish  culture  that  discour¬ 
aged  any  further  trials.  Sometimes  the  only 
answer  to  such  a  comrade,  is  to  sing.  We  rise 
from  reading  Mr.  Godkin’s  book  and  march  off 
to  lunch  humming  one  or  more  of  our  not  too 
finished  or  classical  national  airs.  After  all, 
“old  glory”  floats  triumphant  over  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  gold  balance  is  in  our 
favor  and  Tammany  baa  only  three  years  more 
to  rule  the  city. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  anything  which 
this  book  tells  us;  it  is  all  too  true.  The  “nom¬ 
inating  convention”  is  a  failure,  the  “decline 
of  legislatures”  is  an  established  fact,  especially 
when  we  get  together  a  particularly  hungry  and 
venial  body  of  men,  the  “municipal  govern 
ment”  could  not  bs  much  worse  than  it  is  when 
run  for  the  support  of  political  adventurers  and 
the  enrichment  of  a  “boas”  through  his  hench¬ 
men  and  his  police,  and  “public  opinion”  when 
formed  by  the  “yellow  journalist”  is  a  pretty 
poor  substitute  for  the  “vox  Dei;”  there  is  not 
any  language  too  strong  to  set  forth  the  bitter 
facta.  But  what  then  T  Is  there  no  brightness 
anywhere  in  sight  of  faith  in  Qod  and  in  our 
fellow  men  T  la  there  not  a  slight  “begging  of 
the  qiestion”  in  the  title  of  this  book?  “Un¬ 
foreseen  tendencies”  may  mean  something  in¬ 
evitable  and  fateful.  A  *  development”  in  not 
a  necessary  result;  the  democratic  government  is 
a  growth  as  the  people  are  an  evolution.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  thin  people  we 
suffer  from  some  “developments,”  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  time,  from  others.  They  are  like 
children’s  diseases;  we  have  had  a  war  of  aeoes 
sion  once  for  all  time,  we  have  had  a  nucoeanion 
of  “machines”  and  “bosses”;  but  our  eonsti 
tution  has  not  lost  the  vital  force  of  extermina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  certain  to  day  that  a  dose  of 
“imperialism”  will  not  stimulate  the  eruption 
that  will  purify  our  politics  and  give  wider 
scope  to  our  energies,  new  fields  for  our  ideals. 
Oh,  there  is  time  enough  coming  to  prove  the 
stuff  that  is  in  us;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  “parallel  bars”  are  laid,  down  which  this 
Republic  must  run  to  the  gates  of  death.  We 


believe  in  new  births;  in  bloodless  revolutions; 
more  than  all,  we  believe  in  the  God  who  guards 
and  guides  men  and  nations  as  He  does  the 
“waterffowl,  ”  of  whom  an  editor  of  The  Post 
once  sung  very  sweetly,  not  thinking  of  the  wet 
and  cold  and  dark,  but  of  light  and  trust  and 
love  ! 

The  Gods  of  Ocb  Fathers.  A  Study  of  Saxon 
Mythology.  By  Herman  I.  Stem.  New 
York:  Arper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 

In  the  “lutroduction”  to  th's  valuable  little 
volume,  Mr.  Stem  comments  upon  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  even  among  cultivated  people 
of  Norse  mythology,  whereas  the  Roman  and 
Greek  mytha  are  familiar  to  us  all.  He  very 
naturally  ascribes  this  to  “the  break  between 
mythology  and  literature  in  the  Saxon  race.” 
If  there  had  been  a  Saxon  Homer  we  should  not 
have  had  to  wait  for  Wagner’s  grand  music  to 
teach  os  even  the  names  of  “these  ancient  gods 
and  goddesses.  ’  ’  Our  author  does  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  Norsemen  had  no  poets,  for  “The 
myth  is  the  purest  folk  poetry.  It  is  the  mental 
medium  through  which  primitive  man  views 
Nature,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  reconciles  its 
outer  workings  with  hie  inner  consciousness.” 

On  the  contrary,  he  declares  that  “there  must 
have  been  some  men  above  hie  fellows,  some 
primaeval  poet  who,  breaking  the  spell  of  mere 
awed  and  wondering  exclamation  involved  in  the 
first  step,  rose  to  something  of  intellectual 
mastery  of  the  wonder  by  vitalizing  the  disjecta 
membra  of  Nature  into  a  social  scheme.”  Car¬ 
lyle  thought  “that  Odin  himself  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  Norse  poet.”  In  drawing  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Norse  and  Classic  myths,  Mr,  Stern 
dwells  upon  the  moral  superiority  of  the  former, 
their  ideas  of  rectitude  and  strong  personifica¬ 
tions  of  good  and  evil  compared  to  “the  merging 
of  the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  sensuous 
beauty  and  the  abandonment  of  life  to  repose 
which  lead  to  sensuality  and  moral  laxity”  in 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  many  people  interested  in  the  study  of 
folk-lore  will  find  this  a  fascinating  book  and  yet 
it  is  written  in  a  popular,  rather  than  technical 
style,  which  will  atttract  the  general  reader  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  ths  mysterious  life  of  the 
past,  and  in  these  wild  and  sturdy  Norsemen 
from  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  a  descent. 
As  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  also  be  tseful, 
although  it  lacks  the  full  index  which  would 
have  added  to  its  value  in  thin  respect. 

The  Attractive  Christ  and  Other  Sermons 
By  Robert  Stuart  Mac4rthur.  Price  |1. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1,420 
Chestnut  StrMt,  Philadelphia. 

These  discourses  are  uniformly  good ;  we  might 
almost  say  that  uniformity,  a  certain  eamenei-s 
in  treatment  and  similarity  of  subject  was  tbe 
only  fault  of  tbe  book.  A  volume  of  sermons, 
cannot  usually  be  read  consecutively  without 
some  loss  of  interest  and  attention.  But  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  and  large  liberty  in  the 
handling,  can  make  a  book  of  sermons  very 
readable.  Following  Dr  MacArthur’s  volume 
of  lectures  and  addresses,  “Current  Questions 
for  Thinking  Men,”  this  collection  of  his  sim¬ 
pler  evangelical  sermons  will  seem  a  little  tame. 
But  the  value  of  each  one  of  tbe  discourses  will 
be  recognised  by  a  thoughtful  reader,  and  as  a 
memorial  and  reminder  of  hours  in  the  sanctu 
ary  when  these  words  of  the  pastor  fell  like  the 
rain  and  tbe  dew,  the  book  will  be  very  greatly 
prised  and  tenderly  cherished.  To  us,  there  is 
leaa  of  the  preacher’s  magnetic  peraonality ;  yet 
that  may  be  to  give  tbe  pure,  impersonal  truth, 
free  scope.  The  ultimate  truth  after  ail  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  itself.  We  see  no  man  but 
Jesus  only. 

The  World  Bradtifui..  Third  Series.  By 
Lilian  Whiting.  Roberta  Brothers.  $1. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  has  already  made 
herself  known  as  interested  in  Psychic  Research 
and  in  this  series,  “The  Wond  Beautiful,” 
“The  Koae  uf  Dawn,”  “The  Encircling  Spirit- 


World,”  etc  ,  she  attempts  to  use  the  accepted 
phenomena  of  “spiritualism,”  “Thought  trans¬ 
ference,”  and  the  like,  in  the  furtherance  of 
true  spirituality  and  a  deeper  conaciouscees  of 
the  reality  of  the  Unseen.  The  dedication  is  to 
her  pastor.  Dr.  Winchester  Donald,  and  tbe 
book  is  introduced  by  a  quotation  from  Phillips 
Brooks,  a  former  pastor,  indicating  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  aim  of  the  writer.  Her 
taalr  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  not  a  little 
difficulty.  Her  confidence  in  Eats  Field’s 
“Planchette”  is  a  little  startling  to  old  fash¬ 
ioned  notions  of  such  things.  There  is  so  much 
room  tor  fancy,  emotional  unreality,  loss  of  true 
equipoise  in  the  ideas  connected  with  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  other  world,  by  any  other  means 
than  that  indicated  in  the  Scripture  and  taught 
by  the  consensus  of  Christian  theology,  that 
great  caution  is  required.  Yet  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Dr.  Hepwortb,  for  example,  is  right 
in  thinking  that  a  right  life  and  true  culture 
opens  the  world  unseen  to  our  eyes 

Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Books.  Edited  by 
William  T.  Harris,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Division 
I.,  Natural  History;  News  From  the  Birds. 
By  Leander  8  Keyser.  60  cents  Harold’s 
Rambles.  By  John  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  B  S. 
40  cents.  Division  IV.,  Literature;  The 
Story  of  Bob  Roy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Condensed  for  Home  and  School 
Reading,  by  Edith  D.  Harris.  60  cents. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

With  this  admirable  series  our  readtrs  are 
already  familiar,  and  we  need  but  to  remind 
them  of  these  new  additions.  “Harold’s  Ram¬ 
bles,  ”  is  No.  II.  following  “Harold’s  First  Dis¬ 
coveries,”  and  is  admirable  for  young  children 
just  beginning  to  notice  both  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world  that  they  see  about  them  in 
their  rambles.  There  are  chapters  on  birds  and 
insects,  on  plants  and  trees,  upon  farm  animals 
and  upon  squirrels,  with  easy  'eesons  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  natural  philosophy,  and  all  so  pleas¬ 
antly  told  with  such  a  wealth  of  illuetrations 
that  with  any  intelligent  companion  to  read 
with  him,  the  child  will  unconsciously  gain 
much  information. 

Mr.  Keyser’s  “Neas  From  the  Birds”  is 
charmingly  told.  Many  of  tbe  (apers  have 
already  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  but 
were  too  good  not  to  be  gathered  in  some  mote 
permanent  form.  The  chapter  on  “Seeing  What 
You  Can  See,”  will  rouse  many  a  young  mind 
to  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  feathered  friends, 
and  the  following  chapters  will  teach  him  how  to 
reergnize  the  different  varieties  and  to  study 
their  ways  without  harming  or  alarming  tbe 
most  tiiiiid  of  them. 

Tbe  “Story  of  Rob  Roy”  has  always  been  a 
tascii  ating  one,  but  the  lergth  of  the  book  has 
tiometimee  deterred  young  readern  In  this 
edition,  the  long  descriptions  of  scenery  and  tbe 
bislori  al  disquisitions  upon  the  timer,  which 
are  generally  skipped  or  waded  through  with 
weariness,  are  left  cut,  and  the  child  reads  only 
tbe  exciting  story  and  learns  to  love  the  genial 
author  and  to  seek  him  later  in  the  ungical 
of  this  as  well  as  h  s  other  books. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Gladstone  and  Other  Addresses,  by  Kerr 
Boyce  Tupper,  D.D, ,  LL,  D. ,  the  papers  on 
Gladsto  e  and  John  Knox  are  the  ones  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest;  most  of  the  others  deal  principally 
with  denominational  matters.  The  style  of  the 
writer  is  not  popular;  there  'is  a  tendency  to 
diffusenees  and  verbiage.  Nothing  new  is  said 
of  either  Gladstone  or  Knox,  but  a  fair  average 
estimate  of  tbe  men  is  clothed  in  common  speech 
and  illustrated  by  familiar  incident  The  form 
of  tbe  book  suggests  the  remarkable  lectures  by 
the  late  Professor  Shepherd;  those  sparkling 
chapten  that  told  a  new  story  in  speaking  of 
world  renowned  men.  These  addressee  are  at 
the  opposite  pole ;  plain,  practical,  positive,  good 
and  sound.  Tbe  publisher  has  done  his  part 
thoroughly  well;  paper,  type  and  binding  are  a' 
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comfort  to  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  book  will 
no  doubt  have  a  wide  circulation  among  Baptist 
people,  and  others  as  well.  (Price,  tl.  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. ) 

Short  Studies  of  Familiar  Bible  Texts :  Mis¬ 
translated,  Mia-interpreted  and  Mia-quoted,  by 
Blankford  Oondit,  D.O.,  the  well  known  author 
of  “History  of  the  English  Bible,’’  is  a  helpful 
book  for  those  who  have  not  time  or  means  to 
consult  standard  commentaries.  The  author 
usually  follows  the  suggestions  or  gives  the 
language  of  others  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Scripture  text.  Occasionally,  as 
in  dealing  with  Phil.  iv.  7,  he  takes  upon  him 
self  to  correct  the  usage  of  the  Christian  world. 
And  he  will  rouse  our  temperance  friends  in  his 
interpretation  of  Col.  ii.  21-22.  But  as  a  help, 
and  as  a  devout  study  of  the  word  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man,  the  little  book  will  make  friends  and 
find  many  readers.  (Fleming  H  Revell  Com 
pany.  New  York  f  1. ) 

The  picture  of  an  aboriginal  healer  as  the 
frontispiece  of  Christian  Science  and  Its  Prob 
lems,  by  J.  H.  Bates,  Ph  M.,  is  suggestive. 
Christian  science,  so-called,  is  a  medley  of  fact 
and  fiction ;  it  is  too  often  a  muddle  of  the  false 
with  the  true.  Its  philosophy  teaches  us,  1. 
That  matter  is  nothing.  2.  That  mind  is  mor 
tal.  3.  That  Qod  is  a  principle  and  not  a  Per¬ 
son  ;  these  are  the  vital  points,  a  foundation  for 
an  airy  superstructure.  And  there  follows  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  cure,  which  is  called  science,  that 
is,  a  cure  by  faith  in  the  science  of  “under- 
sanding’’  of  the  process.  The  whole  scheme  is 
calculated  to  attract  certain  minds,  touch  a  class 
of  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the  unseen  things 
which  affect  our  life,  and  give  wings  to  the 
imagination.  This  little  book  deals  with  the 
whole  matter  in  a  very  quiet,  sensible  and  satis¬ 
factory  way.  The  author  sums  up  in  a  short 
paragraph  contrasting  the  new  “science”  with 
Christianity;  showing  how  it  makes  God  a 
“fading  vision,”  the  mind  “cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined”  to  the  most  attenuated  views  of 
life;  setting  forth  sin  and  evil  as  “negatives,” 
the  cure  of  disease  as  the  kiy  to  spiritual  har¬ 
mony,  Christ  as  only  a  doctor  of  the  body ;  and 
“treats  our  human  ailments  by  creating  an  illu¬ 
sion.”  The  case  is  clearly  put,  the  points  wel^ 
made  and  the  simple  white  light  of  fact  and  rea¬ 
son  and  true  knowledge  dispels  the  fog  and 
dissipates  the  illusions.  The  world  is  full  to¬ 
day  of  mirage;  to  dispel  it  is  often  a  painfu 
duty.  (Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.  50  cents. ) 

The  directness  of  the  title,  A  Simple  Gram 
mar  of  English  Now  in  Use,  characterizss  the 
style  and  the  methods  of  this  volume  in  which 
Mr.  John  Earle,  the  Rawlinaonian  Professor  of 
Anglo-blaxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has 
endeavored  to  teach  Grammar,  pure  and  simple, 
language  “in  its  mental  aspect  as  discourse  of 
thought,”  and  apart  from  Philology,  which  he 
considers  a  physical  science.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  books,  treating  “Of  the  Parts 
of  Speech, ”  “Of  Syntax, ”  and  “Of  Prosody; 
or  Music  in  Speech.”  The  opening  chapter  of 
the  first  book,  “The  Discovery  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech,”  puts  the  student  into  immediate  sym 
patby  with  the  direct  methods  of  the  author, 
and  teaches  him  what  is  meant  by  “Parts  of 
Speech.”  After  a  careful  study  of  each  one  of 
these  ten  “parts”  follows  an  Epilogue  which 
shows  how  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the 
exact  character  of  any  word  apart  from  its  con 
text,  and  gives  example  to  prove  how  good  usage 
allows  extraordinary  transpositions  of  nouns  into 
verbs,  of  adjectives  into  substantives,  of  preposi¬ 
tions  into  adverbs  and  so  on  od  libitum.  The 
scholar  who  goes  carefully  through  the  first  two 
parts  is  prepared  to  thoroughly  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  treatment  of  Prosody,  and  he  will  find 
that  Grammar  is  not  necessarily  the  dry  study 
he  had  expe::ted.  (New  York,  G.  P  Putnam’s 
Sons;  London,  Smith,  Eider  and  Company.) 


Some  Common  Errors  of  Speech,  “Sugges 
tions  for  the  Avoiding  of  Certain  Classes  of 
Elrrors,  Together  with  Examples  of  Bad  and 
Good  Usage,”  by  Alfred  G.  Compton,  is  a  little 
volume  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  keep  at 
hand  and  to  study  frequently,  for  these  errors 
occasionally  alip  into  the  speech,  if  not  into  the 
writing  of  even  our  most  cultivated  men  and 
women,  and  they  are  so  prevalent  in  the  com 
mon  walks  of  life  that  we  need  to  be  constantly 
reminded  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  them. 
The  short  papers  comprised  under  the  general 
headings  of  Improprieties,  Metaphors  and  Gram 
mar  first  appeared  in  “The  College  Mercury,” 
the  paper  published  by  the  students  of  the  Col 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  we  are  glad 
that  they  are  sow  given  in  this  compact  form 
to  a  larger  public.  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Bone.  75  cents. ) 

Mr.  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  the  Assistant  Pro 
feesor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University,  is  the 
general  editor  of  the  Ethical  Series  and  also  the 
special  editor  and  compiler  of  the  third  volume 
issued.  The  Ethics  of  Hobbes,  as  Contained  in 
Selections  from  his  Works.”  The  book  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  carefully  prepared  Bibliography,  and 
the  editor’s  Introduction  embodies  not  only  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  but  an  Exposition  of  the 
Ethics  of  Hobbes,  Considerations  in  Studying 
the  Ethics  of  Hobbes,  and  influence  of  the  Spec 
ulations  of  Hobbes.  But  most  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  extracts  from  the  “Leviathan,” 
and  the  “De  Corpore  Politico”  chosen  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  study  of  both  the  ethics  and  politics 
of  the  famous  philosopher,  in  order  that  the 
under  graduate  who  has  not  time  to  study  his 
writings  more  fully,  may  still  get  a  clear  im* 
preesion  of  hie  teaching  and  his  influence  on 
modern  ethical  thought.  (Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company.  81.35.) 

The  New  Century  Speaker  tor  School  and  Col¬ 
lege,  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Allyn  Frink, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  The  selections  were  gathered  first  in  man¬ 
uscript  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and  now  in 
response  to  many  requests  are  published  in  this 
convenient  form.  With  the  needs  of  present 
day  students  ever  before  him,  Mr.  Frinck’seelec- 
tions  are  largely  from  speeches  delivered  since 
the  Civil  War,  for  he  believes  that  as  the  law 
of  evolution  must  hold  good  in  oratory  as  in 
every  other  act,  “what  has  .been  peculiar  to  our 
most  effective  forme  of  public  speech  in  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century,”  must  largely  influ¬ 
ence  the  oratory  of  the  next  score  or  two  of  years. 
Like  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  the  book 
is  excellently  printed  and  simply  but  strongly 
bound.  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Company.  81.10.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  general  cus¬ 
tom  for  churches  to  publish  a  small  monthly 
paper  for  circulation  within  their  congregations, 
and  it  is  an  admirable  way  to  bring  the  church 
and  its  interests  before  the  people.  With  such 
a  monthly  bulletin  in  the  various  homes,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  absolute  ignorance  so  often 
expressed  by  those  who  till  the  seats  in  the 
sanctuary  on  Sunday  morning,  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  church  organization.  A 
very  small  subscription  price  and  a  few  advertise¬ 
ments  usually  cover  the  coat  of  the  venture,  if 
there  is  some  one  energetic  enough  to  attend  to 
the  editing  and  business  management.  One  of 
the  most  unpretending  is  The  Sea  and  Land 
Monthly,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  old 
Church,  that  under  the  guidance  of  its  earnest 
and  devoted  young  pastor.  Rev.  John  Hopkins 
Denison,  has  been  infused  with  new  life,  and  is 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  that  crowded  and 
needy  district  down  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York,  far  from  any  other  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  July  number  opens  with  an  ear 
nest,  thoughtful  editorial  by  the  pastor,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  approaching  communion  service, 
which  cannot  but  touch  the  hearts  of  the  reader; 
then  follow  accounts  of  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  month  with  announcements  of 
meetings  and  plana  of  work  in  the  coming  weeks, 
all  showing  how  busy  and  active  a  people  they 


are  in  spite  of  the  mid  summer  heat,  when  the 
efforts  of  our  up  town  churches  flag  if  they  do 
not  cease  all  together. 

A  brilliant  paper  by  Rev.  Dr  H.  Pereira 
Mendea  in  Hie  North  American  Review  for 
August  tells  of  “Zionism”  in  its  various  phases 
and  declares  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Zion¬ 
ists  is  to  found  a  model  government,  a  model 
state  of  society,  and  a  model  system  of  education 
while  they  hope  also  to  create  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Another  strong  paper  in  this  same  issue  is  by 
Professor  Charles  Waldstein  on  “The  English 
Speaking  Brotherhood  ”  in  which  he  conten^ 
that  our  common  language  should  be  the  basis 
of  any  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  also  our  common  forma  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Mlucation,  religion,  customs,  basis  of 
morality,  and  general  interes'a.  As  an  arch¬ 
aeologist,  he  declares  that  neither  Britons  nor 
Americano  are  Anglo  Saxon,  being  composed  of 
too  many  miscellaneous  elements  to  make  it 
proper  to  speak  of  our  Anglo  Saxon  Alliance. 
Mr  Carnegie  argues  againtt  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  in  his  paper  on  distant  poososeions, 
and  J.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  writes  of  “What  the 
Unionists  Have  Done  for  Ireland,”  showing  that 
since  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  project  the 
British  Parliament  has  cot  been  unmindful  of 
the  claims  of  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Professor  Mary  R.  Smith  discusses  in  the  cur 
rent  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  subject  of 
“Education  for  Domestic  Life,”  and  ventures 
to  assert  that  boys  as  well  as  girls  should  have 
a  certain  amount  of  elementary  domestic  train¬ 
ing  and  that  in  many  homes,  family  happiness, 
comfort  and  prosperity  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  husband  and  father  could  in  an  emergency 
at  least,  take  his  share  in  the  routine  of  house¬ 
hold  work.  There  are  probably  few  of  us  who 
do  not  know  homes  where  this  is  done,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  efficiency  depends 
more  upcn  the  will  of  the  irdividual  man  than 
upon  the  training.  It  would,  however,  be  well 
for  both  boys  and  girls  to  learn  early  that  house¬ 
hold  service  is  not  to  be  despised  and  that  each 
should  be  ready  to  bear  his  cr  her  part  in  it  when 
necessary.  In  the  same  monthly  we  find  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Irving  Bolton’s  paper  on  “Women  in 
Science,”  in  which  she  shows  what  fine  work 
women  have  done  in  the  exact  sciences  and  refers 
to  the  French  Mathematician,  Monsieur  Rebiere, 
whose  book  on  this  subject  includes  the  names 
of  six  hundred  women  who  have  dietinguiebed 
themselves  more  or  less  in  scientific  pursuits. 
In  his  paper  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Manual 
Training,”  Professor  O.  Hanford  Henderson 
pleads  warmly  for  better  salaries  in  the  Manual 
departments  where  the  teachers  need  quite  as 
careful  training  for  their  work  as  do  those  in  the 
academic  departments. 

G.  P.  Puntam’s  Sons  are  publishing  a  work  by 
Professor  Lorenzo  Sears  of  Brown  University. 
Methods  and  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism, 
a  work  originally  planned  for  College  students 
and  particularly  those  intending  to  make  jour¬ 
nalism  a  profession,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  great 
value  as  a  hand  bco<  for  the  general  reader  in¬ 
terested  in  literary  matters.  The  second  volume 
of  the  “Science  Ser'ce”  will  be  The  Ground¬ 
work  of  Science  a  Study  of  Epist  molcgy,  by 
St.  George  Mi  van,  F  K  S  This  firm  also  an 
nounces  Studies  of  a  Biographer  by  Leslie 
S'epben  ;  Socialism  and  the  Social  Movement  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Werner  Sou  bart  of 
the  University  of  Breelau.  Germary.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Anson  P.  At’e  bury  of  the  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York ;  and  a  rew  story 
by  Christian  Reid,  The  Chase  of  an  Heiress. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial  have  now 
come  to  a  definite  decision  in  regard  to  the  form 
which  it  is  to  take.  A  fund  of  about  £1,400  has 
ben  raised,  and  the  principal  memorial  ie  to  be 
a  mural  monument,  embracing  a  medallion  por 
trait  in  high  relief,  with  architectural  frame¬ 
work,  to  be  placed  within  St.  Giles’  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  the  Westminster  ct  Scotland.  The 
Board  of  the  Cathedral  are  prepared  to  set  apart 
the  Moray  A  isle  as  a  Poets’  Corner,  and  a  very 
suitable  site  for  the  Stevenson  monument  may 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  ancient  building. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  St.  Gau- 
dens,  an  American  sculptor,  who  has  already 
produced  several  saisfactory  sculptures  of  Steven¬ 
son  If  the  fun<te  will  allow,  a  memorial  will 
also  be  olaced  on  the  Calton  Hill.  The  Scottish 
American  eays  >b  t  the  amount  subscribed  in¬ 
clude*  sums  raised  by  local  committees  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
similar  committees  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen.  Local  committees  in  Melbourne 
and  in  Canada  have  still  to  report. 
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Unpobssbbh  TnrnKHom  of  Dxmocbaot.  By 
Ejdwiu  L.  Qudkin,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Cjmpany,  Boston.  $2. 

The  charm  of  good  English,  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  style,  and  absolute  clarity  of  meaning  in 
srery  sentence,  make  the  reading  of  this  book 
easy  and  puts  the  reader  into  a  mood  of  com 
plaisance  that  caree  not  to  criticise  and  prefers 
not  to  differ.  Fortunately,  there  is  not  much 
in  the  book  itself  that  calls  for  criticism.  The 
work  is  well  done,  the  purpose  is  vindicated, 
the  subject  matter  is  excellently  handled  and  the 
ctmclnsions  in  the  main  are  fully  justified.  As 
a  specimen  of  literary  workmanship,  we  can  give 
it  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  it  fully 
auataina  the  standard  set  by  the  editorials  of 
The  Evening  Poet.  In  fact,  the  difference  we 
have  with  the  author  arises  not  from  the  matter 
or  the  movement  of  the  thought,  but  mainly 
from  the  spirit  or  air  of  melancholy  that  shrouds 
the  acene  and  limits  the  outlook.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  bow  much  light  and  hope 
are  broodinsr  in  the  mind  of  him  who  traces  the 
unhappy  developments  of  our  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  ;  nor  are  we  justified  in  saying  that  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  speech,  with  him,  is  the  fault  die 
covered  and  exposed.  To  be  a  good  censor  of 
public  affairs  is  not  necessarily  to'despair  of 
the  State.  Yet  there  is  a  way  of  discoursing 
on  the  defects  and  perversions  of  our  plan  of 
govarnment,  which  adds  to  the  gloom  by  every 
touch  of  light  Thin  is  temperament.  We  all 
know  the  boy,  he  may  have  been  our  own 
brother  who  could  tell  half  a  day  beforehand 
that  it  was  likely  to  rain  and  spoil  the  sport ; 
and  who,  when  we  fished  an  uoproducti^e  pool, 
advanced  theories  of  fish  culture  that  discour¬ 
aged  any  further  trials.  Sometimes  the  only 
answer  to  such  a  comrade,  is  to  sicg.  We  rise 
from  reading  Mr.  Qodkin’e  book  and  march  off 
to  lunch  humming  one  or  more  of  our  not  too 
finished  or  classical  national  airs.  After  all, 
“old  glory”  fioats  triumphant  over  the  Elaet 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  gold  balance  is  in  our 
favor  and  Tammany  has  only  three  years  more 
to  rule  the  city. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  anything  which 
this  book  tells  us;  it  is  all  too  true.  The  “nom¬ 
inating  convention”  is  a  failure,  the  “decline 
of  legislatures”  is  an  established  fact,  especially 
when  we  gat  together  a  particularly  hungry  and 
venial  body  of  men,  the  “municipal  govern 
ment”  could  not  bs  much  worse  than  it  is  when 
run  for  the  support  of  political  adventurers  and 
the  enrichment  of  a  “boss”  through  his  hench¬ 
men  and  his  police,  and  “public  opinion”  when 
formed  by  the  “yellow  journalist”  is  a  pretty 
poor  substitute  for  the  “vox  Dei ;”  there  is  not 
any  language  too  strong  to  set  forth  the  bitter 
facts.  But  what  then  f  Is  there  no  brightness 
anywhere  in  sight  of  faith  in  Qod  and  in  our 
feliow  men  T  Is  there  not  a  slight  “begging  of 
the  qiestion”  in  the  title  of  this  book?  “Un¬ 
foreseen  tendencies”  may  mean  something  in¬ 
evitable  and  fateful.  A  *  development'*  is  not 
a  necessary  result;  the  democratic  government  is 
a  growth  as  the  people  are  an  evolution.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  people  we 
suffer  from  some  “developments,”  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  time,  from  othera.  They  are  like 
children’s  diseases;  we  have  had  a  war  of  seoes 
aion  once  for  all  time,  we  have  had  a  sucoassion 
of  “machines”  and  “bosses”;  but  our  consti 
tutioD  has  not  lost  the  vital  force  of  extermina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  certain  to  day  that  a  dose  of 
'* imperialism”  will  not  stimulate  the  eruption 
that  will  purify  our  politics  and  give  wider 
scope  to  our  eoergiee,  new  fields  for  our  ideals. 
Oh,  there  is  time  enough  coming  to  prove  the 
stuff  that  is  in  us ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
tbe  “parallel  bars”  are  laid,  down  which  this 
Hepublic  must  run  to  the  gates  of  death.  We 


believe  in  new  births;  in  bloodless  revolutions; 
more  than  all,  we  believe  in  the  God  who  guards 
and  guides  men  and  nations  as  He  does  the 
“water-*fowl,”  of  whom  an  editor  of  The  Poet 
once  sung  very  sweetly,  not  thinking  of  the  wet 
and  cold  and  dark,  but  of  light  and  trust  and 
love  ! 

Thb  Gods  of  Oub  Fathkbs.  A  Study  of  Saxon 
Mytholwy.  By  Herman  I.  Stern.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 

In  the  “lutroduction”  to  th's  valuable  little 
volume,  Mr.  Stem  comments  upon  the  general 
lack  of  knowledge  even  among  cultivated  people 
of  Nome  mythology,  whereas  the  Roman  and 
Greek  myths  are  familiar  to  us  all.  He  very 
naturally  ascribes  this  to  “the  break  between 
mythology  and  literature  in  the  Saxon  race.  *  ’ 
If  there  had  been  a  Saxon  Homer  we  should  not 
have  had  to  wait  for  Wagner’s  grand  music  to 
teach  us  even  the  names  of  “these  ancient  gods 
and  goddesses.  ’  ’  Our  author  does  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  Norsemen  had  no  poets,  for  “Tbe 
myth  is  the  purest  folk  poetry.  It  is  the  mental 
medium  through  which  primitive  man  views 
Nature,  and  tbe  mode  in  which  be  reconciles  its 
outer  workings  with  his  inner  consciousness.” 

On  tbe  contrary,  he  declares  that  “there  must 
have  been  some  men  above  his  fellows,  some 
primsBval  poet  who,  breaking  tbe  spell  of  mere 
awed  and  wondering  exclamation  involved  in  the 
first  step,  rose  to  something  of  intellectual 
mastery  of  tbe  wonder  by  vitalizing  the  dinjecta 
membra  of  Nature  into  a  social  scheme.”  Car¬ 
lyle  thought  “that  Odin  himself  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  Norse  poet.  ”  In  drawing  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Norse  and  Classic  myths,  Mr.  Stern 
dwells  upon  the  moral  superiority  of  the  former, 
their  ideas  of  rectitude  and  strong  personifica¬ 
tions  of  good  and  evil  compared  to  “the  merging 
of  tbe  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  sensuous 
beauty  and  the  abandonment  of  life  to  repose 
which  lead  to  sensuality  and  moral  laxity”  in 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  many  people  interested  in  the  study  of 
folk-lore  will  find  this  a  fascinating  book  and  yet 
it  is  written  in  a  popular,  rather  than  technical 
style,  which  will  atttract  tbe  general  reader  and 
awaken  an  interest  in  tbs  mysterious  life  of  the 
past,  and  in  these  wild  and  sturdy  Norsemen 
from  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  a  dt  scent. 
As  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  also  be  Lseful, 
although  it  lacks  the  full  index  which  would 
have  added  to  its  value  in  this  respect. 

ThX  AtTBACTIVB  ChBIST  and  OtHKB  SxKMOIfS 
By  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur.  Price  $1. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1,420 
Cheetnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

These  discourses  are  uniformly  good ;  we  might 
almost  say  that  uniformity,  a  certain  sameness 
in  treatment  and  similarity  of  subject  was  tbe 
only  fault  of  the  book.  A  volume  of  sermons, 
cannot  usually  be  read  consecutively  without 
some  loss  of  interest  and  attention.  But  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  and  large  liberty  in  the 
handling,  can  make  a  book  of  sermons  very 
readable.  Following  Dr  MacArthur’s  volume 
of  lectures  and  addresses,  “Current  Questions 
for  Thinking  Men,”  this  collection  of  his  sim¬ 
pler  evangelical  sermons  will  seem  a  little  tame. 
But  the  value  of  each  one  of  tbe  discourses  will 
be  recognised  by  a  tbonghtful  reader,  and  as  a 
memorial  and  reminder  of  hours  in  tbe  sanctu 
ary  when  these  words  of  the  pastor  fell  like  the 
rain  and  tbe  dew,  the  book  wili  be  very  greatly 
prised  and  tenderly  cherished.  To  us,  there  is 
leas  of  the  preacher’s  magnetic  personality ;  yet 
that  may  be  to  give  the  pore,  impersonal  truth, 
free  scope.  The  ultimate  truth  after  all  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  itself.  We  see  no  man  but 
Jesus  only. 

Thb  Wobld  Bbautiful.  Third  Series.  By 
Lilian  Whiting.  Roberts  Brothers.  $1. 

Tbe  writer  of  this  little  book  has  already  made 
herself  known  as  intweeted  in  Psychic  Research 
and  in  this  urie^  “The  World  Beautiful,” 
“Tbe  Hose  uf  Dawn,”  “The  Encircling  Spirit- 


World,  ”  etc  ,  she  attempts  to  use  the  accepted 
phenomena  of  “spiritualism,”  “Thought  trans¬ 
ference,”  and  tbe  like,  in  the  furtherance  of 
true  spirituality  and  a  deeper  consciousress  of 
the  reality  of  the  Unseen.  The  dedication  ie  to 
her  pastor.  Dr.  Wincheeter  Donald,  and  the 
book  is  introduced  by  a  quotation  from  Phillips 
Brooks,  a  former  pastor,  indicating  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  aim  of  the  writer.  Her 
taak  ia  one  of  great  delicacy  and  not  a  little 
difficulty.  Her  confidence  in  Kate  Field’a 
“Plancbette”  is  a  little  startling  to  old  fash¬ 
ioned  notions  of  such  things.  There  ie  so  much 
room  tor  fancy,  emotional  unreality,  loss  of  true 
equipoise  in  the  ideas  connected  with  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  other  world,  by  any  other  means 
than  that  indicated  in  tbe  Scripture  and  taught 
by  the  consensus  of  Christian  theology,  that 
great  caution  is  required.  Yet  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Dr.  Hepwortb,  for  example,  is  right 
in  thinking  that  a  right  life  and  true  culture 
opens  the  world  unseen  to  our  eyes 

Applbtom’s  Hohx  Readihg  Books.  Edited  by 
William  T.  Harris,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Division 
I.,  Natural  History;  News  From  the  Birds. 
By  Leander  S  Keyser.  60  cents  Harold’s 
Rambles.  By  John  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  B  S. 
40  cents.  Divieion  IV.,  Literature;  Tbe 
Story  of  Rob  Roy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  Condensed  for  Home  and  School 
Reading,  by  Eldith  D.  Harris.  60  cents. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

With  this  admirable  series  our  readers  are 
already  familiar,  and  we  need  but  to  remind 
them  of  these  new  additions.  “Harold’s  Ram¬ 
bles,”  is  No.  II.  following  “Harold’s  First  Dis¬ 
coveries,”  and  is  admirable  for  young  children 
just  beginning  to  notice  both  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world  that  they  see  about  them  in 
their  rambles.  There  are  chapters  on  birds  and 
insects,  on  plants  and  trees,  upon  farm  animals 
and  upon  squirrels,  with  easy  'essons  in  astron¬ 
omy  and  natural  philosophy,  and  all  so  pleas¬ 
antly  told  with  such  a  wealth  of  illurtrations 
that  with  any  intelligent  companion  to  read 
with  him,  the  child  will  unconsciously  gain 
much  information. 

Mr.  Eeyser’s  “Neve  From  tbe  Birds”  is 
charmingly  told.  Many  of  tbe  papers  have 
already  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  but 
were  too  good  not  to  be  gathered  in  some  mote 
permanent  form.  The  chapter  on  “Seeing  What 
You  Can  See,”  will  rouse  many  a  young  mind 
to  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  feathered  friends, 
and  tbe  following  chapters  will  teach  him  how  to 
reccgnizs  tbe  different  varieties  and  to  study 
their  ways  without  harming  or  alarming  tbe 
most  timid  of  them. 

The  “Story  of  Rob  Roy”  has  always  been  a 
taecii.ating  one,  but  the  lergth  of  the  book  has 
riumetimue  deterred  young  readers.  In  this 
edition,  the  long  descriptions  of  scenery  and  tbe 
hielori  al  disquisitions  upon  the  timee,  which 
are  generally  skipped  or  waded  through  with 
weariceas,  are  left  cut,  and  the  child  reads  only 
the  exciiing  story  and  learns  to  love  the  genial 
author  and  to  seek  him  later  in  tbe  ungical 
of  this  as  well  as  h  s  other  books. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  Oladstone  and  Other  Addreaaes,  by  Kerr 
Boyce  Tupper,  D.D, ,  LL.D.,  the  papers  on 
Gladsto  e  and  John  Knox  are  tbe  ones  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest;  most  of  the  others  deal  principally 
with  decominational  matters.  The  style  of  the 
writer  ie  not  popular;  there  'is  a  tendency  to 
diffusaness  and  verbiage.  Nothing  new  ia  said 
of  either  Gladstone  or  Knox,  but  a  fair  average 
estimate  of  the  men  ie  clothed  in  common  speech 
and  illustrated  by  familiar  incident  The  form 
of  tbe  book  suggests  the  remarkable  lectures  by 
the  late  Professor  Shepherd;  those  sparkling 
chapten  that  told  a  new  story  in  speaking  of 
world  renowned  men.  These  addresses  are  at 
the  opposite  pole ;  plain,  practical,  positive,  good 
and  sound.  Tbe  publisher  has  done  his  part 
thoroughly  well;  paper,  type  and  binding  are  a 
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comfort  to  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  book  will 
no  doubt  have  a  wide  cirsulation  among  Baptist 
people,  and  others  as  well.  (Price,  $1.  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia. ) 

Short  Studies  of  Familiar  Bible  Texts :  Mis¬ 
translated,  Mis-interpreted  and  Mia-quoted,  by 
Blankford  Oondit,  D.D.,  the  well  known  author 
of  “History  of  the  Bnslish  Bible,”  is  a  helpful 
book  for  those  who  have  not  time  or  means  to 
consult  standard  commentaries.  The  author 
usually  follows  the  suggestions  or  gives  the 
language  of  others  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Scripture  text.  Occasionally,  as 
in  dealing  with  Phil.  iv.  7,  he  takes  upon  him 
self  to  correct  the  usage  of  the  Christian  world. 
And  he  will  rouse  our  temperance  friends  in  his 
interpretation  of  Col.  ii.  21-22.  But  as  a  help, 
and  as  a  devout  study  of  the  word  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man,  the  little  book  will  make  friends  and 
find  many  readers.  (Fleming  H  Revell  Com 
pany.  New  York  II. ) 

The  picture  of  an  aboriginal  healer  as  the 
frontispiece  of  Christian  Science  and  Its  Prob 
lems,  by  J.  H.  Bates,  Ph  M.,  is  suggestive. 
Christian  science,  so-called,  is  a  medley  of  fact 
and  fiction ;  it  is  too  often  a  muddle  of  the  false 
with  the  true.  Its  philosophy  teaches  us,  1. 
That  matter  is  nothing.  2.  That  mind  is  mor 
tal.  3.  That  Qod  is  a  principle  and  not  a  Per 
non ;  these  are  the  vital  points,  a  foundation  for 
an  airy  superstructure.  And  there  follows  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  cure,  which  is  called  science,  that 
is,  a  cure  by  faith  in  the  ecieoce  of  “under 
sanding”  of  the  process.  The  whole  scheme  is 
calculated  to  attract  certain  minds,  touch  a  class 
of  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the  unseen  things 
which  affect  our  life,  and  give  wings  to  the 
imagination.  This  little  book  deals  with  the 
whole  matter  in  a  very  quiet,  sensible  and  satis¬ 
factory  way.  The  author  saxis  up  in  a  short 
paragraph  contrasting  the  new  “science”  with 
Christianity;  showing  bow  it  makes  Qod  a 
“fading  vision,”  the  mind  “cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined”  to  the  most  attenuated  views  of 
life;  setting  forth  sin  and  evil  as  “negatives,” 
the  cure  of  disease  as  the  ki  y  to  spiritual  har¬ 
mony,  Christ  as  only  a  doctor  of  the  body ;  and 
“treats  our  human  ailments  by  creating  an  illu¬ 
sion.”  The  case  is  clearly  put,  the  points  wel^ 
made  and  the  simple  white  light  of  fact  and  rea¬ 
son  and  true  knowledge  dispels  the  fog  and 
dissipates  the  illusions.  The  world  is  full  to¬ 
day  of  mirage;  to  dispel  it  is  often  a  painfu 
duty.  (Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York.  50  cents. ) 

The  directness  of  the  title,  A  Simple  Oram 
mar  of  English  Now  in  Use,  characteriz3s  the 
style  and  the  methods  of  this  volume  in  which 
Mr.  John  Earle,  the  Rawlinsonian  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has 
endeavored  to  teach  Grammar,  pure  and  simple, 
language  “in  its  mental  aspect  as  discourse  of 
thought,”  and  apart  from  Philology,  which  he 
considers  a  physical  science.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  books,  treating  “Of  the  Parts 
of  Speech, ”  “Of  Syntax, ”  and  “Of  Prosody; 
or  Music  in  Speech.”  The  opening  chapter  of 
the  first  book,  “The  Discovery  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech,”  puts  the  student  into  immediate  sym 
pathy  with  the  direct  methods  of  the  author, 
and  teaches  him  what  is  meant  by  “Parts  of 
Speech.”  After  a  careful  study  of  each  one  of 
these  ten  “parts”  follows  an  Epilogue  which 
shows  how  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the 
exact  character  of  any  word  apart  from  its  con 
text,  and  gives  example  to  prove  how  good  usage 
allows  extraordinary  transpositions  of  nouns  into 
verbs,  of  adjectives  into  substantives,  of  preposi¬ 
tions  into  adverbs  and  so  on  od  libitum.  The 
scholar  who  goes  carefully  through  the  first  two 
parts  is  prepared  to  thoroughly  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  treatment  of  Prosody,  and  he  will  find 
that  Grammar  is  not  necessarily  the  dry  study 
be  had  expected.  (New  York,  G.  P  Putnam's 
Sons;  London,  Smith,  Elder  and  Company.) 
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Some  Common  Errors  of  Speech,  “Sugges 
tions  for  the  Avoiding  of  Certain  Classes  of 
Elrrors,  Together  with  Examples  of  Bad  and 
Good  Usage,”  by  Alfred  Q.  Compton,  is  a  little 
volume  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  keep  at 
hand  and  to  study  frequently,  for  these  errors 
occasionally  slip  into  the  speech,  if  not  into  the 
writing  of  even  our  most  cultivaled  men  and 
women,  and  they  are  so  prevalent  in  the  com 
mon  walks  of  life  that  we  need  to  be  constantly 
reminded  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  them. 
The  short  papers  comprised  under  the  general 
headings  of  Improprieties,  Metaphors  and  Gram 
mar  first  appeared  in  “The  College  Mercury,” 
the  paper  published  by  the  students  of  the  Col 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  we  are  glad 
that  they  are  now  given  in  this  compact  form 
to  a  larger  public.  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  75  cents. ) 

Mr.  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  the  Assistant  Pro 
feasor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University,  is  the 
general  editor  of  the  Ethical  Series  and  also  the 
special  editor  and  compiler  of  the  third  volume 
issued.  The  Ethics  of  Hobbes,  as  Contained  in 
Selections  from  his  Works.”  The  book  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  carefully  prepared  Bibliography,  and 
the  editor’e  Introduction  embodies  not  only  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  but  an  Exposition  of  the 
Ethics  of  Hobbes,  Considerations  in  Studying 
the  Ethics  of  Hobbes,  and  infiuence  of  the  Spec 
ulations  of  Hobbes.  But  most  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  extracts  from  the  “Leviathan,” 
and  the  “Dc  Corpore  Politico”  chosen  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  study  of  both  the  ethics  and  politics 
of  the  famous  philosopher,  in  order  that  the 
under  graduate  who  has  not  time  to  study  his 
writings  more  fully,  may  still  get  a  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  hie  teaching  and  his  infiuence  on 
modern  ethical  thought.  (Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company,  $1.35.) 

The  New  Century  Speaker  tor  School  and  Col¬ 
lege,  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Allyn  Frink, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  The  selections  were  gathered  first  in  man¬ 
uscript  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and  now  in 
response  to  many  requests  are  published  in  this 
convenient  form.  With  the  needs  of  present 
day  students  ever  before  him,  Mr.  Frinck'seelec- 
tiona  are  largely  from  speeches  delivered  since 
the  Civil  War,  for  he  believes  that  as  the  law 
of  evolution  must  bold  good  in  oratory  as  in 
every  other  act,  “what  has  .been  peculiar  to  our 
most  effective  forms  of  public  speech  in  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century,”  must  largely  influ¬ 
ence  the  oratory  of  the  next  score  or  two  of  years. 
Like  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  the  book 
is  excellently  printed  and  simply  but  strongly 
bound.  (Boston,  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.10.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  general  cus¬ 
tom  for  churches  to  publish  a  small  monthly 
paper  for  circulation  within  their  congregations, 
and  it  is  an  admirable  way  to  bring  &e  church 
and  its  interests  before  the  people.  With  such 
a  monthly  bulletin  in  the  various  homes,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  absolute  ignorance  so  often 
expressed  by  those  who  till  the  seats  in  the 
sanctuary  on  Sunday  morning,  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  church  organization.  A 
very  small  subscription  price  and  a  few  ad^ertias- 
ments  usually  cover  the  coat  of  the  venture,  if 
there  is  some  one  energetic  enough  to  attend  to 
the  editing  and  business  management.  One  of 
the  most  unpretending  is  77ie  Sea  and  Land 
Monthly,  published  in  the  interrats  of  the  old 
Church,  that  under  the  guidance  of  its  earnest 
and  devoted  young  pastor.  Rev.  John  Hopkins 
Denison,  has  been  infused  with  new  life,  and  is 
doing  such  excellent  work  in  that  crowded  and 
needy  district  down  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
New  York,  far  from  any  other  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  July  number  opens  with  an  ear 
nest,  thoughtful  editorial  by  the  pastor,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  approaching  communion  service, 
which  cannot  but  touch  the  hearts  of  the  reader; 
then  follow  accounts  of  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  month  with  announcements  of 
meetings  and  plana  of  work  in  the  coming  weeks, 
all  showing  how  busy  and  active  a  people  they 
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are  in  spite  of  the  mid  summer  heat,  when  the 
efforts  of  our  up  town  churches  fiag  if  they  do 
not  cease  all  together. 

A  brilliant  paper  by  Rev.  Dr  H.  Pereira 
Mendea  in  the  North  American  Review  tor 
August  tells  of  “Zionism”  in  its  various  phases 
and  declares  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Zion¬ 
ists  is  to  found  a  model  government,  a  model 
state  of  society,  and  a  model  system  of  education 
while  they  hope  also  to  create  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
Another  strong  paper  in  this  same  issue  is  by 
Professor  Charles  Waldstein  on  “The  English 
Speaking  Brotherhood  ”  in  which  he  contenite 
that  our  common  language  should  be  the  basis 
of  any  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  also  our  common  forme  of  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  religion,  customs,  basis  of 
morality,  and  general  interests.  As  an  arch- 
SBologiat,  he  declares  that  neither  Britons  nor 
Americans  are  Anglo  Saxon,  being  composed  of 
too  many  miscellaneous  elements  to  make  it 
proper  to  speak  of  our  Anglo  Saxon  Alliance. 
Mr  Carnegie  argues  against  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  in  his  paper  on  distant  possessions, 
and  J.  W,  Russell,  M.P..  writes  of  *  What  the 
Unionists  Have  Done  for  Ireland,”  showing  that 
since  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  project  the 
British  Parliament  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  claims  of  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Professor  Mary  R.  Smith  discusses  in  the  cur 
rent  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  subject  of 
“Education  for  Domestic  Life,”  and  ventures 
to  assert  that  boys  as  well  as  girls  should  have 
a  certain  amount  of  elementary  domestic  train¬ 
ing  and  that  in  many  homes,  family  happiness, 
comfort  and  prosperity  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  husband  and  father  could  in  an  emergency 
at  least,  take  his  share  in  the  routine  of  house¬ 
hold  work.  There  are  probably  few  of  us  who 
do  not  know  homes  where  this  is  done,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  efficiency  depends 
more  uprn  the  will  of  the  irdividual  man  than 
upon  the  training.  It  would,  however,  be  well 
for  both  boys  and  girls  to  learn  early  that  house¬ 
hold  service  is  not  to  be  despised  and  that  each 
should  be  ready  to  bear  his  rrher  part  in  it  when 
necessary.  In  the  same  monthly  we  find  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Irving  Bolton’s  paper  on  “Women  in 
Science,  ”  in  which  she  shows  what  fine  work 
women  have  done  in  the  exact  sciences  and  refers 
to  the  French  Mathematician,  Monsieur  Rebiere, 
whose  book  on  this  subject  includes  the  names 
of  six  hundred  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  more  or  less  in  scientific  pursuits. 
In  his  paper  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Manual 
Training,”  Professor  0.  Hanford  Henderson 
pleads  warmly  for  better  salaries  in  the  Manual 
departments  where  the  teachers  need  quite  as 
careful  training  for  their  work  as  do  those  in  the 
academic  departments. 

Q.  P.  Puntam’s  Sons  are  publishing  a  work  by 
Professor  Lorenzo  Sears  of  Brown  University. 
Methods  and  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism, 
a  work  originally  planned  for  College  students 
and  particularly  those  intending  to  make  jour¬ 
nalism  a  profession,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  great 
value  as  a  band  bco<  for  the  general  reader  in¬ 
terested  in  literary  matters.  The  second  volume 
of  the  “Scieoce  Ser'oe”  will  be  The  Ground- 
work  of  Science  a  Study  ol  Epist- molcgy,  by 
St.  George  Mi  van,  F  K  S  Tbis  fir  in  also  an 
Bounces  Studies  of  a  Biographer  by  Leslie 
S'epben;  Socialism  and  the  Social  Movement  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Werner  So;i  bart  of 
the  University  of  Breslau.  Germany.  Trans 
lated  by  Anson  P.  At'e  bury  of  the  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  New  York ;  and  a  rew  story 
by  Christian  Reid,  The  Chase  of  an  Heiress. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial  nave  now 
come  to  a  definite  decision  in  regard  to  the  form 
which  it  is  to  take.  A  fund  of  about  £1,4(X)  has 
ben  raised,  and  the  principal  memorial  ie  to  be 
a  mural  monument,  embracing  a  n  edallio?  por 
trait  in  high  relief,  with  architectural  frame¬ 
work,  lo  be  placed  within  St.  Giles’  Calhedral, 
Edinburgh,  the  Westminster  ft  Scotland.  The 
Board  ot  the  Cathedral  are  prepared  to  set  apart 
the  Moray  A  isle  as  a  Poets’  Corner,  and  a  very 
suitable  site  for  the  Stevenson  monument  may 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  ancient  building. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  St.  Gau- 
dens,  an  American  sculptor,  who  has  already 
produced  several  saisfactory  sculptures  of  Steven- 
eon  If  the  funfia  will  allow,  a  memorial  will 
also  be  placed  on  the  Calton  Hill.  The  Scottish 
American  eays  <b  t  the  amount  subscribed  in¬ 
clude*  sums  raised  by  local  committees  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by 
similar  committees  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  QIaegow.  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen.  Local  committees  in  Melbourne 
and  in  Canada  have  still  to  report. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


August  11,  1898. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Observer,  our  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
contemporary  of  St.  Louis,  makes  use  of  the 
extensire  cburcb  testing  of  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Wyckoff  as  related  in  Scribner’s.  Though 
dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  workingman,  he  was 
ererywhere  treated  with  courtesy  and  attention 
by  the  ushers,  his  only  trouble  their  common 
impulse  to  give  him  a  more  eligible  seat  thsn  he 
wished.  And  what  impressed  him  was  the 
matter  of  course  way  in  which  all  was  done. 
There  was  no  air  of  patronage,  or  any  effusive 
politeness  on  their  part.  Hereupon  our  con¬ 
temporary  says : 

No  doubt  Mr.  Wyckoff' s  experience  represents 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  churches.  Why  is  it 
then  that  he  so  often  found  himself  a  lonely 
representative  of  the  working  class  f  Why  do 
not  plain,  decent  working  people  attend  the 
churches  in  our  cities  and  towns  f  One  of  the 
difficulties,  in  our  judgment,  in  that  the  poor 
are  very  sensitive  and  too  proud  for  their  spir 
itual  good.  The  masses  of  our  working  people 
in  the  large  cities  are  from  country  communities. 
In  their  old  homes  they  were  almost  invariably 
church  goers.  On  arriving  in  the  cities  they 
were  strangers,  and  all  the  habits  and  customs 
of  city  life  were  new  to  them,  and  they  did  not 
feel  at  home  in  the  churches,  although  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  average  American  man  and  woman  from 
the  country  are  as  proud  or  prouder  than  the 
rich  and  fashionab.e  people  in  the  cities. 
When  they  go  to  church  and  expect  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  their  country  homes,  they  are  always 
disappointed.  After  two  or  three  visits  they  get 
discouraged  and  stay  at  home,  or  join  the  great 
throng  of  pleasure  seekers  in  the  parks  and 
public  places  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  is 
dress.  Well  to  do  people  feel  uncomfortable  in 
coarse,  plain  clothing,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  have  any  contempt  for  the  poor  who 
are  unable  to  drees  elegantly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  among  well  bred  people  ^owy  and  faahiona 
ble  dress  in  church  is  almost  unknown 
The  sooner  all  the  people  learn  that  the  church 
IS  a  place  where  “the  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
togetner  and  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  &em  all,’’ 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  people  Mual,  mentally,  morally, 
physically  or  socially.  The  Church  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  leveler  of  social  distinctions. 
There  should  be  no  poor  man’s  church  and  no 
rich  man’s  church.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  pcrar  person  should  be  ashamed  to  go  to 
church  in  plain,  decent  clothes  than  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  to  the  Court  House  or 
to  the  market  place.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
demand  that  all  who  go  to  church  should  tc  in 
the  garb  of  the  day  laborer.  It  is  a  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  best  dressed  people  in  the  church 
do  not  resent  the  presence  of  a  man  or  woman 
in  working  clothes. 

Finally,  there  is  a  well  grounded  objection  to 
the  attempt  to  plant  mission  churches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  p  or.  It  is  insulting  to  the  in 
dependent  spirit  of  the  Amerisan  man  or  woman 
for  rich  people  to  build  churches  for  the  poor. 
When  the  people  set  about  to  build  a  church 
they  should  build  it  for  all  the  people.  There 
are  social  distinctions  in  American  life,  but 
there  is  no  caste.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  build 
churches  for  any  particular  class.  The  children 
of  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  the  school, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  meet 
together  in  the  church. 


The  Independent  holds  to  the  sound  theory 
that  institutions  of  whatever  class  or  character, 
which  the  Btate  largely  supports,  should  be  open 
to  public  inspection : 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  known  an  the  Gerry  Society, 
refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  inspected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  Board  has,  accord 
ingly,  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  make  the 
Gerry  Suxiety  submit  to  an  investigation.  The 
intemting  fact  in  the  dispute  is  that  the  Gerry 
Society  gets  $30,000  a  year  from  the  municipal 
treasury  to  carry  on  its  commendable  work,  on 
Um  ground  that  it  is  performing  apuolic  service 
to  the  community.  The  ideal  in  these  matters 
will  never  be  reached  until  the  city  supports 
efitirely,  at  its  own  expense,  the  great  char ita 
ble  institutions,  and  leaves  the  minor  work  to 
the  churches  and  private  bodies.  The  granting 
of  public  money  to  private  institutions  when 
the  officers  of  private  institutions  are  not  amena¬ 
ble  to  Uie  people,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 


taxpayer,  but  has  been  in  the  past  a  source  of 
great  temptation  and  even  corruption,  and  has  in 
many  i  asee  helped  to  bolster  up  institutions  that 
could  not  have  existed  at  all  except  for  such 
aid.  While  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
State  can  yet  withdraw  all  ita  aid  from  private 
enterprises,  we  hope  that  this  caee  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  that  the  moat  direct  municipal  supwvision 
will  heresftef  be  demanded  for  all  institutions 
that  accept  public  money. 


The  American  Hebrew  quotes  the  following 
utterance  of  Bismarck  by  way  of  showing  his 
attitude  on  the  Jewish  question  that  so  vexed 
German  politics  a  dosen  years  or  more  ago: 

“Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  the  no¬ 
tion  that  I  approve  of  the  anti  Semitic  agita¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  most  positively  disap¬ 
prove  of  this  attack  upon  the  Jews,  whether 
prompted  by  dislike  to  their  religion  or  antipa¬ 
thy  to  their  race.  It  would  be  just  as  unfair 
to  fall  upon  Germans  of  Polish  or  French  extrac¬ 
tion  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  real  Ger 
mans.  That  the  Jews  preferentially  devote 
themselves  to  business  pursuits,  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  moreover,  it  may  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  former  exclusion  from  otter  callings; 
but  it  is  certainly  no  justification  for  raising  an 
outcry  against  their  wealth,  or  reproaching  them 
with  being  better  off  than  Christians — a  pro 
ceeding  which  I  consider  reprehensible,  because 
it  provokes  envy  and  hatred  amongst  the  masses, 
i  will  never  consent  to  any  curtailment  of  the 
constitutional  rights  accorded  to  the  Jews. 
Their  intelectual  organisation  disposes  them  to 
criticism  wherefore  they  are  for  the  most  part 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  But 
I  make  no  difference  between  Christian  and 
Jewish  adversaries  of  the  economic  policy  which 
I  defend  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  country.’’ 

On  another  occasion,  and  as  far  back  as  1870, 
be  is  reported  as  saying  of  the  Jews:  “Asa 
matter  of  fact  they  have  no  real  home,  so  to 
speak,  they  are  European  in  a  general  sort  of 
way ;  cosmopolitans — in  a  word,  nomads.  Their 
Fatherland  is  Zion,  Jerusalem.  Outside  that, 
they  belong,  as  it  were,  to  the  whole  world,  and 
hang  together  all  over  the  earth.  ’’ 


Zion’s  Herald  has  this  reference  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  “Building  and  Loan  Associations’’ : 

There  was  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  some 
of  the  principal  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
last  week,  at  Omaha.  It  is  something  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  hear  that  these  Associations  have  in 
capital,  surplus  and  assets  a  grand  total  of  over 
$000,000,000.  1  he  chartered  ranks  of  the  coun¬ 

try  l^d  in  capital  and  surplus  only  $900,000,000 
in  1897.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  enabled  many  thousands  of  young 
men  without  credit  to  obtain  homes  of  their 
own.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  popular 
with  the  people  at  large.  Every  year  shows  an 
increase.  Every  year  shows  improvements  in 
administration  and  in  legal  protection.  Many  of 
the  organixations  of  this  kind  have  been  open 
and  unqualified  swindles;  many  others  have 
I  been  run  to  ruin  by  professional  wreckers,  and 
want  of  experience  has  entailed  many  unneces 
sary  losses;  but  in  spite  of  sll  that,  the  reports 
show  an  increase  in  aggregate  assets,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  amounting  to  $2,741,342. 
The  Associat'Ons  in  Philadelphia— the  “City  of 
Homes’’ — increased  their  valuation  last  year  by 
N. 706,771.  The  war  has  thus  far  had  very  little 
effect  on  them.  The  whole  number  in  the  United 
States  is  4,872,  with  a  membership  of  1  642,179. 


The  Christian  of  London  July  28th,  reports 
the  just  closed  sessions  of  the  Keswick  Conven¬ 
tion  as  the  best  yet  held.  It  is  not,  it  says, 
that  “some  special  teacher  or  line  of  teaching 
has  been  prominent,  but  that  there  has  been 
quite  an  unusual  humbling  before  God,  and  as 
distinct  a  consciousness  of  his  mighty  power.’’ 
Of  items  of  special  interest  it  gives  these : 

Most  of  the  well  known  leaders  of  this  remark 
able  movement  were  present,  some  of  them  look¬ 
ing  a  little  older  and  greyer,  but  beside  them 
many  younger  men,  whose  clear  cut,  vigorous, 
and  deeply  spiritual  utterances  were  delightful  as 
an  addition  and  a  contrast  to  the  veterans. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  Keswick  Convention 
will  lose  its  charm  or  power  eo  long  as  it  affords 
a  meeting  place  for  men  so  various  in  methods 
of  thought  and  expression,  of  ecclesiastical  affin 
ity  and  order,  of  age  and  experieoc\  and  yet  so 
absolutely  one  in  all  the  deeper  aspects  of  the 
Christian  life. 


The  weather  has  been  for  the  most  part  clear 
and  beautiful.  Only  once  was  there  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  on  the  tent  The  curtains, 
herefore,  were  generally  raised,  and  from  the 
platform,  as  well  as  from  many  of  the  seats, 
side  glimpses  of  the  glorious  hills  were  possible; 
whilst  many  a  lovely  stroll  amid  valley,  wood, 
and  mountain,  or  expedition  on  the  lake,  has 
given  relief  from  the  strain  of  the  meeting,  made 
permanent  some  memorable  address,  or  wit¬ 
nessed  some  life  moulding  resolution. 

The  attendance  has  been  very  numerous.  It  in 
calculated  that  six  or  seven  thousand  persons 
must  have  been  attending.  Often  there  would 
be  a  thick  rim  of  people  stanling  gathered  around 
the  tent,  whilst  ail  the  3,000  seats  were  occu¬ 
pied.  in  addition  to  this,  meetinge  were  being 
held  in  two  or  three  other  spacious  halls  in 
different  parts  cf  the  town. 

An  address  by  Prebendary  Webb  Peploe  was 
constantly  referred  to,  on  “Our  Nothingness  be¬ 
fore  God’’ ;  and  many  apprar  to  have  obtained 
new  views  of  their  uoworlhiness  and  helplessness 
apart  from  Christ.  It  has  been  often  remarked, 
“We  do  not  preach  a  perfect  sinner,  but  a  per¬ 
fect  Saviour.’’  All  suggeations  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  has  tended  to  spiritual  pride  or  perfection¬ 
ism  will  be  put  utterly  out  of  court  by  the 
slightest  perueal  of  any  of  the  addresses. 

The  true  gauge  of  a  convention  is  to  be  found 
in  the  closing  meetings.  Those  on  Friday, 
(July  22d)  were  remarkably  solemn.  On  Fri¬ 
day  evening  hundreds  ro^e  in  the  after-meetira 
to  testify  to  the  great  blessing  they  had  received, 
whilst  it  took  quite  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
on  Saturday  morning  to  read  brief  riaur.dt  ot 
the  requests  for  praise  which  bad  been  sent  in. 
It  was  announced  that  there  were  four  times  as 
many  requests  for  praise  as  on  any  previous 
occasion. 

Prince  and  Princess  Bernadotte,  of  Sweden, 
have  been  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings, 
and  have  expressed  their  profound  enjoyment. 
They  have  attracted  to  themselves  universal  re¬ 
spect  and  goodwill  by  their  unostentatious  and 
simple  deportment.  They  have  been  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  take  their  place  as  fellow  believers  with 
others  of  the  family  of  God. 

There  have  been  many  groups  of  Christian 
workers  and  others  staying  in  various  parts  of 
the  town :  one  of  young  men  from  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  in  the  camp,  one  of  students  from 
Oxford,  another  of  mill  girls  from  Manchester, 
another  of  some  150  missionaries;  yet  another  of 
clergymen,  together  with  many  more. 


The  Church  Standard,  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  paper  of  Philadelphia,  casts  envious  eyes  on 
the  rkpid  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which, 
once  its  parts  become  unified,  bide  fair  to  take 
first  rank  as  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  of 
all  our  Protestant  bodies.  The  Standard  says : 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
do  not  belong  to  any  one  corporate  body,  for  the 
Lutherans  are  divided  into  a  numerous  body  of 
sects,  partly  differing  on  theological  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  lines  (High  and  Low  Church),  and 
partly  separated  by  geographical  boundaries. 
Unlike  their  German  ancestors,  who  were  great 
haters  of  schism,  they  do  not  seem  conscious  of 
the  weakness  caused  by  these  “unhappy  divis¬ 
ions,  ’  ’  and  yet  this  must  be  the  secret  of  the 
reason  why  the  Lutherans  exert  so  little  infiu- 
ence  in  the  country  as  compared  with  their  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  size  of  this  immense  denomination  is  due 
to  the  numerous  sources  which  naturally  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  ranks.  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  even 
Finland,  all  feed  its  growtii  through  an  enor¬ 
mous  immigration,  and  there  is  no  other  denom¬ 
ination  in  &e  country  with  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  which  has  such  an  historical 
advantage.  In  the  West  there  are  several  large 
consistories  of  Scandinavian  Lutherans,  even  an 
American  Icelandic  Church.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  there  is  no  remedy  yet  found  to  quell  this 
ecclesiastical  Babel. 

If  our  Church  were  to  chooee  any  one  body 
upon  which  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  look¬ 
ing  towards  union,  none  might  be  more  suited 
than  the  Lutherans.  History  early  separated 
us,  and  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  soon  became 
equally  provincial  in  their  outlook  upon  things; 
yet  there  was  no  openly  expressed  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  at  different  times  some  most  interesting 
rapprochementg  between  us  as  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  again  in  our  own  century  in  the  matter 
of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  while  for  America 
we  cannot  forget  the  early  affiliations  of  the  two 
Churches  which  have  enriched  us  with  some 
'  noble  parishes  and  some  most  eminent  men. 
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HISTORIC  CONNECTION. 

Naamam  Healed. 

2  Kings  iii.,  viii.  7-29,  is.  1-15;  2  Chron.  zxi., 
zzii.  5-9. 

Our  last  coraecutive  historic  retrospect  closed 
with  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  Ahab’s  weak  and 
wicked  son,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Jehorana.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram  of  Israel  was  characterized  by  a  partial 
reform  (chap.  iii.  2,  3),  which,  we  may  gather 
from  verse  13,  was  instituted  rather  in  deference 
to  the  national  desire,  the  result  of  Elijah’s 
teachings  and  Elisha’s  influence,  than  from  true 
zeal  for  Jehovah  in  his  own  heart.  His  next 
business  was  to  settle  with  Moab.  This  nation, 
having  revolted  during  the  latter  part  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  reign,  had  again  been  subdued  by  Qmri, 
and  thenceforth  (being  a  wealthy  pastoral  people) 
bad  paid  a  heavy  tribute  of  fleeces  {the  wool  of 
a  hundred  thousand  etc.,  verse  4)  to  the  King 
of  Israel.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crippled 
condition  of  Israel,  after  the  defeat  at  Ramoth 
Qilead  and  the  death  of  Ahab,  Mesha  the  King 
of  Moab  had  revolted.  Ahaziah  had  been  too 
much  occupied  with  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Damascus  to  attempt  to  cope  with  him  :  on  the 
contrary,  as  was  learned  from  that  very  interest¬ 
ing  monument,  the  Moabite  stone,  Mesha  made 
several  raids  into  Ahaziah’s  territory,  in  one 
of  them  carrying  off  “ the  vessels  of  Jehovah” 
(probably  from  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel),  and 
offering  them  before  Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab. 
About  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoram’s  reign,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  learn  from  the  Black  Obelisk  (an 
Assyrian  monument  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
Syria  was  occupied  with  a  disastrous  invasion  by 
Assyria;  and  Jehoram,  taking  his  opportunity, 
made  a  general  levy  (verse  6)  of  the  flghting 
men  of  Israel,  and  calling  to  hie  aid  Jeboaba- 
phat  of  Judah,  who  also  summoned  his  vassal  of 
Ekiom  (1  Kings  zzii.  47),  they  invaded  Moab 
from  the  south,  and  after  this  large  allied  army 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  neglect  of  the  com¬ 
missariat  (2  Kings  iii.  9,  10)  they  were  saved 
by  the  wise  counsel  of  the  patriotic  young 
prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iii.  16  25),  achieved  a 
complete  victory,  reducing  Mesha  to  such  an 
extremity  (verse  27),  that  he  offered  his  eldest 
SOD  for  a  burnt  offering  to  his  god.  This  seems 
to  have  so  deeply  shocked  the  allies  of  Israel 
that  they  renounced  the  alliance,  and  hostilities 
were  pursued  no  farther. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Elisha  went  to 
Damascus  (chap.  viii.  7).  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  went  because  of  bis  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  Jehoram,  whose  half  hearted  reforms 
bad  assuredly  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  his 
hopes  (chap.  iii.  compare  verses  13,  14).  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  time  bad 
come  for  carrying  out  the  flrat  of  the  purposes 
of  God  as  laid  upon  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1  Kings 
ziz.  15).  Elisha  did  not  indeed  anoint  Hazael, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  captain  of 
Ben-hadad  of  Syria ;  but  he  prophesied  to  him 
that  he  should  succeed  his  master,  Ben-hadad, 
who  was  ill  at  the  time  of  Elisha’s  arrival. 
Hazael,  who  from  very  many  references  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  cruel  and  ferocious  nature 
(2  Kings  viii.  12,  15,  z.  32;  Amos  i.  3,  4,  etc.), 
proceeded  at  once  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  by  put¬ 
ting  his  master  to  death,  and  usurping  bis 
throne  (doubtless  by  the  aid  of  the  army  of 
which  be  was  general). 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  Aha¬ 
ziah,  the  grandson  of  Jehoebaphat  of  Judah  came 
to  the  throne,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
his  uncle,  Jehoram  of  Israel,  in  a  war  against 
Syria  (verse  5),  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 


Assyrian  records,  was  at  that  time  peculiarly 
weak,  1121  war  cbariota  having  recently  been 
captured  by  that  power.  In  a  battle  with  Hazael 
of  Syria  at  Ramoth  Qilead,  Jehoram  was 
wounded.  He  returned  to  Jezreel  for  healing 
(verse  6).  leaving  Jehu  in  command  of  the 
army  (2  Kings  iz.  4,  5),  and  Ahaziah  shortly 
after  following  Jehoram  to  Jezreel  (chap,  viii 
29),  the  opportunity  occurred  lor  the  second 
event  announced  to  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1  Kings 
ziz.  16),  the  change  of  dynasty  from  the  house 
of  Omri  to  that  of  Jehu.  Of  this  revolution, 
we  have  not  here  space  for  the  details,  but  must 
postp-^ne  them  for  a  future  study. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  with  sufficient 
detail  for  the  understanding  of  the  present 
lesson  that  the  event  which  forms  its  subject 
most  probably  occurred  still  later :  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoabaz,  Jehu’s  son  and  successor. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  V.  1-14.  No  parallel  passage. 

Golden  Text.— Heal  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  shal* 
be  healed;  save  me  and  I  shall  be  saved.— Jer. 
xvii.  14. 

In  verse  1  we  find  a  note  of  time.  Naaman 
could  hardly  have  been  captain  of  Ben-badad’s 
host,  for  Hazael  appears  to  have  been  that.  He 
was  probably  Hazael’s  chief  captain.  Although 
we  do  not  know  that  lepers  were  so  strictly  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  community  in  other  countries 
as  in  Israel,  yet  leprosy  would  doubtless  in¬ 
capacitate  a  man  from  active  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  present  event  must  therefore  have 
occurred  after  the  deliverance  which  he  gained 
tor  Syria.  This  deliverance  cannot  refer  to  vic¬ 
tories  over  Israel ;  it  must  mean  those  gained 
over  Assyria.  The  Black  Obelisk  tells  of  a 
conquest  over  Hazael  when  he  was  besieged  in 
Damascus.  Naturally  it  does  not  allude  to  the 
deliverance,  but  we  may  conclude  that  in  this 
or  some  other  similar  emergency,  Naaman  bad 
proved  himself  "a  mighty  man  in  valor.” 

Verse  2  also  gives  a  note  of  time,  perfectly 
according  with  the  other.  It  was  cot  under 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  but  during  the  long 
struggle  between  Hazael  and  the  Jehu  dynasty 
(chap.  z.  32,  33),  especially  Jehoabaz  (chap, 
ziii.  3),  that  the  Syrians  used  to  go  out  in  forag¬ 
ing  bands,  penetrating  even  west  of  the  Jordan. 
(Compare  chap.  vi.  20,  23).  The  “little  maid” 
wan  probably  one  among  many  captives  taken 
during  these  foraging  expeditionA 

We  find  in  chap.  vi.  32  that  the  prophet  had  a 
house  in  Samaria  (vs.  3),  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  spent  much  of  his  time  there. 
It  is  possible  that  by  this  time  the  Northern 
Kingdom  was  known  by  this  name,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the 
great  grandson  of  Jehu  (Hoses  vii.  1,  etc. ).  By 
thin  time  Elisha,  who  bad  been  active  for  more 
than  forty  years,  must  have  been  widely  known, 
and  hie  prophetic  power  recognized.  The  word 
“would  recover,”  on  the  lips  of  this  little  maid, 
in  most  interesting.  The  verb  is  literally 
assemble,  gather  together.  In  Israel  lepers  were 
separate,  and  their  healing  restored  them  to  the 
assembly  of  their  people.  The  word  one  (vs. 
4)  should  be  translated  he,  and  it  most  probably 
refers  to  Naaman  himself.  He  would  eagerly 
catch  at  such  a  hope,  and  would  feel  sure  that 
the  king  would  do  all  in  hie  power  to  further  it. 

The  name  of  neither  king  is  mentioned  in 
verse  5,  and  we  must  presume  them  to  be  those 
most  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  This 
would  point  to  them  as  Hazael  and  Jehoabaz. 
Ten  talents  of  (uncoined)  silver  were  worth 
about  $18,750;  “six  thousand  of  gold”  (shekels, 
not  coins)  would  amount  to  at  least  twice  the 
value  of  the  silver  mentioned.  Raiment,  richly 
wrought  garments,  have  always  been  highly 
valued  gifta  in  the  East  (We  remember  that 
a  “goodly  Babylonish  garment”  was  one  of  the 
temptations  to  Achan’s  transgression. — Josh, 
vii.  21). 


Only  an  extract  from  the  King  of  Syria's  let¬ 
ter  is  given  (va  6).  It  was  doubtless  as  wordy 
and  full  of  punctilio  as  other  documents  of  its 
kind.  Elisha  is  not  mentioned  in  it  by  name; 
Hazael  doubtless  supposed  that  the  prophet  was 
at  the  king’s  command,  and  that  Jehoabaz 
would  know  at  once  to  whom  to  refer  Naaman. 

If  this  king  (vs.  7)  had  been  Jehu,  he  would 
at  once  have  thought  of  Elisha,  to  whom  he 
owed  BO  much,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms.  (Compare  chap.  vi.  12).  This  was 
apparently  not  the  case  with  Jehoabaz  (see 
chap.  vi.  31,  32,  where  the  king  is  doubtless 
Jehoabaz;  comp,  vsa  23,  24).  It  marks  a  weak 
king  like  Jehoabaz,  that  his  flrat  thought  was 
the  terrified  suspicion  that  this  was  all  a  mere 
pretext  for  another  quarrel,  since  the  request 
was  for  something  he  deemed  impossible.  The 
words  in  which  he  utttered  his  dismay  were 
probably  a  familiar  formula  for  describing  the 
attributes  of  God.  (Compare  Deut  xzzii.  39; 
1  Sam.  ii.  6). 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  stir  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  stranger  bringing 
such  sumptuous  gifts,  speedily  reached  Elisha 
(vs.  8).  The  prophet  was  close  at  hand,  and 
with  his  manifold  duties  calling  him  constantly 
from  place  to  place,  this  was  surely  providential. 
There  is  nothing  arrogant  or  discourteous  in 
Elisha’s  message;  it  is  a  thoroughly  dignified 
aseertion  of  a  power  in  Israel  superior  even  to 
that  of  kings. 

Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  his  “chari- 
otry”  (vs.  9),  a  considerable  and  imposing 
retinue  It  is  an  altogether  unworthy  and  dark¬ 
ened  view  which  sees  in  Elisha’s  conduct  (vs. 
10)  any  intention  to  humiliate  Naaman,  or  any 
action  unworthy  of  the  representative  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  which  at  this  moment  be  was  Elisha 
never  appears  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
courteous,  sympathetic,  magnanimous  gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  Christian  gentleman  of  our  time  may 
well  find  in  him  a  model.  He  “sent  a  messen¬ 
ger”  to  Naaman,  and  made  his  message  brief 
and  to  the  point,  simply  becuse  he  wished  en¬ 
tirely  to  dissociate  his  own  personality  from  the 
miracle,  both  in  Naaman’s  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  his  attendants.  He  wanted  Naaman 
to  find  God,  not  Elisha,  in  his  cure.  How  well 
adapted  his  action  was  to  secure  this  holy  end, 
we  see  in  verse  15.  His  final  words,  “and  be 
thou  clean”  (not  as  in  our  versions),  are  not  a 
prophecy;  they  are  a  command — the  power  of 
God  working  through  the  prophet. 

Naaman’s  state  of  mind  (vse.  11,  12)  is  good 
illustration  of  the  disadvantge  of  making  up 
one’s  mind  beforehand  as  to  the  details  of  an 
event.  He  had  pictured  it  all  to  himself,  ac¬ 
cording  to  bis  own  notion  of  the  proper  method 
of  performing  a  miraculous  cure.  The  prophet 
would  come  out  to  him,  and  would  take  up  a 
ceremonious  attitude,  repeating  a  formula  as  of 
incantation,  calling  upon  Jehovah,  bis  God, 
and  would  make  passes  over  the  place  where  the 
leprosy  had  showed  itself.  The  whole  scene  was 
vividly  before  him ;  already  he  fancied  himself 
a  cured  man.  Hie  disappointment  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  great,  arousing  the  irritation  which 
is  natural  upon  sudden  disappointment.  The 
injury  seemed  all  the  greater  from  the  contrast 
between  the  quick-flowing,  crystal  rivers  of  the 
Damascus  plain,  and  the  turbid,  sluggish  stream 
of  Jordan. 

As  to  these  rivers,  the  one  here  called  Abana 
is  doubtless  tbe  copious  and  beautiful  stream 
now  called  Barada,  which  flows  through  Damas 
cus  in  seven  armA  Pharphar  is  not  so  easy  to 
identify;  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
Awaj,  one  branch  of  which  is  called  Wady  Bar- 
bar  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  observs  that  Naaman  knew 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  name  is  found  upon 
the  monuments  of  that  time,  which  shows  that 
the  nations  knew  the  name  of  Israel’s  God, 
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though  they  euppoeed  him  to  be  merely  a  local 
deity,  like  Rimmon  and  Ohemoah. 

There  is  a  beautiful  revelation  of  the  charac 
ter  of  Naamao  in  verse  13.  Whether  the  word 
“Bervanta"  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
$lave$,  or  members  of  hit  retinue,  both  the  fact 
and  the  phraseology  of  their  address  point  to  a 
remar^ble  relationship  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect  The  whole  story  of  Naaman  is  wonder¬ 
fully  like  the  Gospel  stories;  the  miracles  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  seem  to  be  here 
foreshadowed  more  perfectly  than  anywhere  else, 
even  to  certain  turns  of  expression— "Go,  wash," 
"be  thou  clean,"  "like  (the  flesh  of)  a  little 
child."  Every  circumstance  of  this  miracle, 
like  those  of  our  Lord’s  miracles,  was  especially 
adapted  for  the  spiritual  good  of  its  subject. 
And  Naaman  himself,  noble,  magnanimous,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  strongly  reminds  us  of  that  young 
ruler  whom  Jesus  loved.  Unlike  him,  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  divine  teaching,  and  gained  the 
incomparable  blessing.  This  contrast  between 
the  two  affords  a  signiflcant  and  impressive 
lesson  to  those  who  fancy  that  had  they  lived  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  been  permitted  to  see 
Him  and  hear  Him  sp'ak,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  yield  themselves  to  His  service  than 
they  now  And  it  to  be. 

Only  a  man  of  noble  soul  so  promptly  recog¬ 
nises  his  mistake,  cools  down  from  wrath,  and 
changes  his  plan  of  conduct  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  inferior  (vs.  14).  So,  too,  the  method  of 
core  offered  such  a  test  of  faith  as  only  a  man  of 
exalted  character  could  have  endured.  Six  times 
he  dipped  himself  in  Jordan  without  apparent 
result,  but  on  the  seventh  his  faith  was  honored 
of  God :  the  loathsome  disease  vanished,  his 
flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean.  So  does  a  genuine  faith, 
weak  though  it  may  be  in  the  beginning,  grow 
strong  and  victorious  through  trial. 

This  is  what  Naaman ’s  story  teaches  to  us:  a 
blessing  withheld  is  often  a  double  blessing, 
the  very  withholding  making  us  more  capa'ile 
of  appreciating  it  when  it  in  given.  Again,  let 
us  notice  the  unfeigned  humility  which  made 
Naamao  the  truly  great  man.  There  is  nothing 
grand  in  self  assertion,  though  young  people  are 
apt  to  think  so.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  law  of 
compensation  that  the  poor  in  spirit  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  the  very  nature  of  the 
heavenly  life  is  to  be  without  self  seeking. 

NAAMAN  HEALED. 

Mlaalonary  8aaX**tioiu. 

By  M.  Aronetts  Wilbur. 

The  chance  wish  of  the  little  maid,  reaching 
the  king’s  ears  and  favor,  became  invested  with 
royal  pomp  for  its  fulfillment.  The  noble  Syrian 
wanted  something,  and  took  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  way  to  obtain  it.  But  it  was  be¬ 
yond  kingly  power  to  buy  or  kingly  might  to 
bestow,  as  he  found  in  Israei :  and  so  at  last, 
obeying  the  confident  summons  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  he  came  in  his  pomp  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  his  house;  and  finally  by  humble  obedi 
ence  found  not  only  healing  but  God ;  be  came 
for  a  physician,  he  found  a  prophet  of  the  Most 
High. 

Naaman’s  conversion  seems  to  have  been  so 
complete  that  be  thought  out  the  difficulties 
that  lay  ahead  of  him,  and  submitted  them  to 
Elisha.  Christians  in  the  EJast  to-day  are  often 
in  like  difficulties  with  Naaman’s  in  verse  18. 
A  Siamese  elder  in  the  Chieng  Hai  church  was 
forced  by  his  official  position  to  attend  a  state 
function  in  the  Buddhist  temple ;  be  was  allowed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  Bible  as  he 
was  a  Christian,  the  Commissioner  who  admin¬ 
istered  the  oath  was  also  a  Christian,  and  the 
testimony  sounds  very  like  Naaman 's,  "I  thought 
in  my  heart  all  the  time  of  Jehovah  God  and 
Jeeus  Christ,  instead  of  the  idols  before  which 
the  others  were  bowing” 

The  passing  word  of  the  exiled  maid  sent 


Naaman  to  Israel ;  the  chance  conversation  of 
Stanler  when  passing  through  Uganda,  led 
Mtesa  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  intend 
him  the  light,  because  he  was  "like  a  man'sit- 
ting  in  the  darkness,  or  bom  blind." 

Naaman  departed  healed  and  blessed.  This 
has  been  the  record  of  hundreds  of  pati»nts 
who  have  come  out  of  our  mission  hospitals; 
and  sometimes  when  they  have  been  snatched 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  they  have  felt 
themselves  "saved  toserve."  The  Nakawn  mis¬ 
sion  work  was  begun  by  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
had  been  converted  and  healed  at  the  Petcha- 
buree  hospital ;  returning  home  they  taught  the 
Gospel  not  only  in  Nakawn,  but  even  to  the 
northwest  borders  of  the  province.  Many  a 
senana  door,  many  a  harem  has  been  opened  by 
the  magic  of  the  healing  art,  sand  the  physicians 
ministered  to  soul  and  body  alike;  many  times 
the  cures  wrought  upon  the  wife  or  child  of  an 
influential  man  have  touched  his  heart  and  made 
him  ready  to  hear:  the  healing  of  a  single  Kur¬ 
dish  maiden  in  Persia  brought  hundreds  of 
Kurds  in  the  town,  the  out-lying  villages,  and 
the  nomad  encampments  on  the  plains,  under 
Gospel  influences.  Elisha’s  work  typified  and 
foreshadowed  the  great  work  of  medical  mis¬ 
sions,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
mission  work  to-day;  for  men  will  allow  a  hos¬ 
pital  where  a  chapel  would  be  prohibited,  and 
gratitude  for  healing  brings  willngness  to  listen 
1 1  the  healer’s  message  of  the  Great  Physician. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

The  Bible. 

Aug.  15.  Gives  light.  Ps.  119;  129-136. 

16.  Gives  warning.  Ps.  19 :  7-14, 

17.  Gives  wisdom.  2  Tim.  3 ;  14-17. 

18.  The  Bible  in  the  home.  Dent.  11 : 18-25. 

19.  The  Word  In  the  heart.  Ps.  119:9-16, 

20.  Power  of  the  Word.  Heb.  4 ;  8-16. 

21.  Topic— Practical  uses  of  the  Bible. 

Ps.  119  :  97-105. 

Origin,  Duty,  and  Destiny  outrank  all  other 
questions  in  interest,  scope,  and  significance. 
Who  are  we  T  Whence  did  we  come  f  What 
ought  we  to  do  T  Whither  are  we  going  T  These 
interrogations  sweep  time  and  eternity.  They 
are,  moreover,  inter-related  in  a  way  not  always, 
if  indeed  often,  recognised.  Who  !  am  and 
whence  1  came  are  vital  in  determining  preeent 
duty  and  final  destiny. 

Duty  and  Deetiny  can  never  be  severed  from 
Origin.  Of  eternity  we  ask.  Who,  Whence,  and 
Whither  T  Of  time.  What  ought  I  to  do  en¬ 
dowed  and  deetined  as  I  am  t 

God, ’a  Revelation  Starts  Right.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  misfortune  that  the  clamor  of  science  has 
disturbed  the  faith  of  the  saints.  To  appreciate 
and  appropriate  the  glories  of  Theology  one  does 
not  have  to  understand  all  the  mysteries  of 
Geology.  We  have  taken  up  so  much  time  in 
discussing  the  age  of  rocks  that  we  have  forgot¬ 
ten  to  read,  as  thoughtfully  as  we  ought,  what 
Genesis  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
man.  Genesis  is  a  book  of  beginnings,  origin, 
duty,  and  deetiny.  Before,  above,  beyond  all 
else  we  have  God.  "In  the  beginning  God." 
Before  the  beginning  God.  Without  a  begin 
ning  God.  God  made  the  beginning.  One  does 
not  have  to  understand  everything  in  Genesis  to 
perceive  that  it  givei  him  "the  eternal  God  as 
his  dwelling  place,  and  places  underneath  him 
the  everlasting  arms."  This  eternal  God  is 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  Wisdom,  not  lees 
than  power,  marks  every  stage. 

"God  Created  Man  in  His  Own  Image." 
"God  is  Spirit,"  therefore  man,  who  is  created 
in  his  image,  is  also  Spirit.  The  body  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  servant,  not  master.  God  who 
created  man,  commanded  man.  Ekien  was  die 
turbed  and  destroyed  because  man  permitted  hie 
desires  to  thwart  God’s  will.  From  the  Garden 
of  Eiden  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  contests 


tctf/i  evil  were  in  the  main,  triumphs  o/evil. 
In  Eden,  God’s  will  was  inferior  to  Eve’s  desire. 
In  Gethsemane,  God's  will  was  superior  to 
Christ’s  sufferings.  Witnessing  the  crucifixion 
and  death  of  Christ,  the  R'  man  Centurion  ex¬ 
claimed,  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  No 
such  inference  could  have  been  drawn  from  the 
conflict  in  Eiden.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  also  a 
book  of  beginnings.  "In  the  beginning,"  of 
which  it  speaks,  "the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God."  This  Word  was  active 
agent  in  the  Great  Creation  Scene.  He  also  is 
active  agent  in  the  Great  Redemption  Scene. 
"All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
This  Word,  who  was  both  Life  and  Light,  "be¬ 
came  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ue ;  and  we  beheld 
His  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  In  reeing 
this  Word  which  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
men,  we  saw  also  God,  for  "He  that  hath  seen 
Me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  Christ  not  only 
revealed  God  in  His  holinees  and  love.  He  also 
revealed  man  in  his  possibility.  "But  as  many 
as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power,  (or 
right,  or  privilege, )  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  ’’ 
"Beloved,  now  are  we  the  eons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him"  (1  John  iii.  2).  We  are,  therefore, 
vastly  better  than  children  of  a  King  on  the 
way  to  a  throne.  We  are  being  transformed 
from  glory  to  glory  till  at  last  we  shall  awake 
in  His  likeness  and  be  satisfied.  Jesus  Christ, 
God’s  perfect  Son,  "knew  that  He  came  forth 
from  God,  ’’  and  having  finished  His  work,  which 
God  gave  Him  to  do,  "went  to  God."  What 
Christ  did  in  presenting  Himself  spotless  and 
triumphant  before  the  Father,  He  has  promised 
to  do  for  me.  It  was  this  truth  which  enabled 
Paul  to  say,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengtheneth  me."  Neither  the  fierce 
onslaughts  of  foes,  nor  the  weak  defenees  of 
friends  can  destroy  the  Book  which  places  trans¬ 
formed  product  over  against  divine  promise. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Paul 
himself  saved  and  sanctified  was  and  is  a  better 
defense  of  Christianity  than  any  or  than  all  of 
his  Epistles.  Wherever  this  Hook  has  gone, 
power  and  purity  have  also  gone.  Where  it  is 
not  found,  there  idolatry  and  superstition  abide 
and  flourish.  God’s  Word,  like  His  World,  does 
not  depend  upon  man’s  upholding.  "And  God 
said,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 
He  who  provided  a  light  for  man’s  path,  pro¬ 
vided  also  a  Light  for  his  soul.  "If  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellow¬ 
ship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jeeus 
Christ,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

If  no  invitations  are  so  winsome,  no  warnings 
are  so  dreadful,  as  those  of  the  Bible  Woe,  as 
well  as  weal,  is  wrapped  up  in  John  iii.  16.  If 
"God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  persih,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
then  what  an  inexpressible  woe  p^riehing  with¬ 
out  Christ  must  be.  Our  sons  are  the  last  and 
loftiest  sacrifice  that  we  can  possibly  make. 
Every  other  resource  must  be  exhausted  before 
we  resort  to  this.  Would  you  know  box  much 
men  love  freedom,  look  at  the  battle  fields  on 
which  their  sous  have  been  slain.  No  words, 
even  though  taken  from  the  Bible,  can  portray 
or  expreee  warnings  so  terrible  as  tboee  which 
we  bear  as  we  watch  in  Gethsemane,  wait  in  the 
Judgment  Hall  or  stand  at  the  Cross.  ".My 
God,  my  God,  why  bast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 
expresses  a  depth  of  horror,  loneliness,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  unmatched  in  the  world.  Absence  from 
God’s  redemptive  presence  is  the  horror  of  the 
lost  soul.  That  was  the  cup  which  Christ  drank 
to  the  dregs  that  it  might  not  touch  our  lips. 
The  awful  penalty  which  sin  inflicts  here,  makes 
one  very  apprehensive  about  the  hereafter.  Un¬ 
used  opportunity  means  lost  opportunity.  Un- 
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employed  power  means  remove!  power.  The 
talent  that  is  hidden  away  is  the  talent  that  will 
be  taken  a  vay.  What  is  true  of  individuals  is 
also  true  of  nations.  What  were  the  horrors  of 
Spain’s  Inquisition  in  comparison  with  the 
horrors  of  the  penalty  she  has  brought  upon  her¬ 
self  and  her  people.  Ignorance,  superstition, 
poverty,  and  national  weakness  have  come  upon 
her,  not  at  the  hands  of  man,  but  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  Qod.  Once  foremost  among  nations, 
she  IS  to  day  almost,  if  not  absolutely  hindmost. 
She  extinguished  light,  stifled  conscience;  light 
is  dim,  conscience  is  dull. 

“For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart’’  (Heb. 
iv.  12).  Who  that  has  used  the  Word  doubts 
this  truth  T  Paul  calls  the  Word  of  Qod  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  vi.  17).  He  com 
mands  Timothy  to  make  it  the  theme  of  hie 
preaching  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  Qcd  says  of  it,  “My 
word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  ihat  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  1  sent  it’’  (Is.  Iv. 
11).  Acceptance  of  and  reliance  upon  the  great 
truths  for  which  it  stands,  transformed  the  fear¬ 
ful  Peter  into  the  fearless  Peter.  Yielding  to 
the  Master  it  reveals  and  exalts  changed  Saul, 
the  bitterest  persecutor,  into  Paul,  the  most 
valiant  defender,  as  well  as  most  powerful,  elo 
quent,  and  persuasive  preacher.  Under  its  sway, 
savages  become  saints.  No  other  volume  has 
ever  received  such  keen  criticism.  Never  before 
has  it  had  so  many  students,  never  before  has  it 
moulded  so  many  peoples.  It  is  the  most  thor 
ougbly  up-to-date  Book  ever  written.  Centuries 
come  and  go,  it  is  still  as  always  the  Book  of 
and  for  the  hour.  It  loses  none  of  its  charm 
and  power,  whether  translated  into  most  tinished 
classic,  or  crudest  dialect.  It  has  won  and  will 
hold  its  place  in  spite  of  all  that  man  can  do, 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever. 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  Woods,  General  Secretary, 
makes  appeal  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Stu 
dent’s  Aid  or  Scholarehip  Fund  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  That  Semin 
ary  makes  provision  for  the  wants  of  students, 
for  their  food,  clothing,  and  text  books,  nothing 
more.  A  large  majority  of  those  who  have  dedi 
Gated  tbemselves  to  the  ministry  are  dependent 
upon  the  church,  in  part,  for  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  while  they  are  passing  through  the  years  of 
training  for  their  work.  The  church,  in  loy¬ 
alty  to  its  Great  Head,  must  provide  the  stu 
dents  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  One  hun 
dred  dollars  is  the  maximum  annual  grant 
allowed  by  the  Seminary  to  any  student.  The 
hope  is  that  some  who  have  never  given  will  now 
respond  in  aid  of  this  fund  of  the  Seminary. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when 
a  greater  amount  of  charitable  work  pressed 
upon  the  public  for  support,  than  just  at  the 
present  juncture;  for  in  addition  to  the  ever 
increasing  regular  charities  we  have  those  con 
nected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war.  In 
the  interest  properly  aroused  for  the  latter, 
there  is  danger  of  overlooking  some  enterprises 
which  need  and  merit  assistance.  One  of  these 
is  that  most  interesting  social  and  charitable  ex¬ 
periment,  the  George  Junior  Republic.  We  call 
attention  to  it,  and  suggest  that  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  problem  of  rescuing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  city  slums  would  do  well  to  remem 
ber  this  “Republic  Association, ’’ just  at  this 
mid  summer  ssaeon,  when  resources  are  so  apt 
to  become  exhausted.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  A. 
G.  Agnew,  7  Nasssu  street,  New  York. 


Children’s  Department 


GEMINI. 

There  were  two  Uttle  boys  named  Harry  and  Rob, 
With  eyes  as  bine  as  the  sea. 

To  tell  them  apart,  had  you  tried,  yon'd  have  said 
“  ’Tls  a  problem  too  vexing  for  me  1” 

And  so  no  one  knew  the  one  from  the  other. 

If  Robbie  were  called,  the  reply — “  I'm  his  brother.” 

These  boys  of  six  summers  were  twins,  as  no  doubt 
Yon  have  gueesed  by  this  time,  reader  kind; 

Their  hair  was  the  same,  their  features,  their  height; 

Two  peas  more  alike  none  could  find: 

Their  mother  could  tell  them,  by  Instinct  so  wise— 
When  God  makes  a  mother.  He  gives  her  love's  eyes. 

At  school,  there  was  ever  a  question  and  doubt 
Whether  Harry  or  Rob  knew  his  verse. 

And  their  marks  Were  all  mixed;  “  It  was  Harry  who 
spelled 

Every  word,”  said  his  teacher,  Miss  Morse; 

“Nol  Harry  missed  ‘rat*— let  us  ask  one  or  other”— 
Said  Robbie,  “  I  misted ;  don’t  blame  it  on  brother  1” 

Their  father  confided— he  never  was  sure 
Whether  Harry  were  Harry  or  Bob— 

The  good  man  who  christen^  these  dear  little  twins 
Said  “  Hal  ”  when  he  should  have  said  “  Rob.” 

So  tbe  parents  agreed,  by  a  mole  on  the  throat. 

To  settle  the  matter  so  long  in  dispute. 

But  one  night  it  happened,  as  sometimes  it  will. 
Headache  sent  mamma  to  her  bed; 

'Twas  one  of  tbe  “  tub-nights,”  and  Harry  and  Rob- 
Undressed,  and  each  little  prayer  said- 
Heard  pai)a  on  the  stairs;  who,  with  effort  most  kind. 
Sought  the  sufferer  to  soothe,  and  to  comfort  her  mind. 

Say,  ”  I’ll  bathe  these  twins,  and  do  it  before 
You  can  say  ‘Jack  Robinson,’  dear  I” 

Then  off  with  his  coat,  and  with  towel  and  sponge 
And  soap— quite  enough  and  to  spare— 

The  task  was  all  done  in  a  moment  of  time. 

”  What  a  fuss  women  make  I”  thought  our  hero  sublime. 

Then  downstairs  in  quiet,  bis  paper  in  hand. 

Went  papsL,  to  read  of  the  war. 

When  laughter  convulsive  from  Harry  and  Bob 
Brought  him  quick  to  the  nursery  door: 

”  Wbatever’s  tbe  matter,”  he  cried,  “  naughty  Hal  I” 

”  You  bathed  Robbie  twice,  and  me  not  at  all.” 

—Josephine  C.  Goodale. 

GRANDFATHER’S  BEE. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  little  girl’s  name  was  Beatrice,  but  her 
grandfather  called  her  Bee.  He  did  not  like 
new  fangled  names,  he  said,  and  not  bring  ac 
customed  to  them  it  gave  his  tongue  a  twist  to 
speik  them.  Grandfather  would  have  liked  to 
have  bad  his  daughter’s  little  girl  called 
“Mary,’’  aft'T  her  mot:.or,  or  “Sarah,’’  after 
her  grandmother,  or  “Rachel,’’  after  his  own 
mother,  but  Bee’s  father  and  mother  thought 
their  little  girl  baby  so  bright  and  pretty  that 
they  were  sure  what  they  called  “old,  worn  out 
names,’’  would  not  suit  her  at  all.  So  they 
called  her  Beatrice,  and  grandfather  shortened  it 
to  Bee. 

As  Bee  grew  older  he  was  fond  of  saying  that 
he  “builded  better  than  be  knew,’’ when  he 
gave  the  active  little  girl  that  name,  for  she  was 
very  like  a  bee  in  some  ways.  Such  a  busy  lit¬ 
tle  body,  always  gathering  honey  wherever  she 
went.  Somehow  she  would  get  sweetne-s  out  of 
things  where  to  one  else  could.  But  grand- 
f ether’s  Bee  had  no  sting— no  matter  if  she  were 
stirred  up  and  meddled  with,  she  bad  no  sharp 
word  to  give  back. 

Bee  had  a  brother  two  years  older  than  herself, 
who  was  named  David  for  grandfather— a  good 
Bible  n%me  and  an  old-fashioned  one,  too. 
Grandfather  did  not  like  to  bear  that  name 
abbreviated,  but  tbe  boys  would  chip  it  off  and 
call  the  boy,  *  Dave.  ’  ’  lam  sorry  to  say  that 
David,  in  some  ways,  w>s  a  disappointocent,  for 
he  lacked  tbe  characteristics  that  grandfather 
considered  very  necessary  to  a  boy’s  getting  on 
in  the  world.  These  two  characteristics  were 
Reliability  and  Perseverance.  Perseverance,  you 
know,  is  “stick-to  ativenese, ’’  and  Reliability 
is  being  always  trusty  and  true.  Grandfather 
had  both  these  essentials,  and  it  annoyed  him 
very  much  to  have  David  so  negligent  of  them. 


David  and  Bee  we 'e  orphan  children— three  year* 
before  their  father  and  mother  had  died  and  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  went  down  to  the  city 
home  and  brought  the  two  dear  grand  children 
back  to  their  farm  in  the  country.  They  loved 
both  tbe  children  very  dearly  ard  did  everything 
they  could  to  make  their  lives  happy. 

Bee,  although  only  seven  years  old  when  ber 
parents  died,  felt  at  once  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  her  brother,  who  was  two  years 
older  than  she.  David  was  a  tall,  sturdy  lad, 
while  Bee  was  quite  a  frail  looking  little  body, 
but  she  had  the  spirit  of  doing  in  her  cbaracter, 
while  David  lagged  at  his  duties  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  him  when  his  little  sister  picked 
up  the  chips  and  brought  in  the  kindlings, 
unknown  to  grandfather  and  grandmother,  be¬ 
cause  her  brother  forgot  his  duty  and  went  off  to 
play  just  at  the  time  when  he  should  have  been 
fill  ng  the  wood  box  in  the  kitchen. 

About  this  time  of  this  story,  grandfather  met 
with  a  sad  accident.  He  was  riding  on  the 
mowing  machine,  when  the  horses  took  fright 
and  ran,  throwing  him  out  and  hurting  his  back 
so  much  that  be  bad  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  whole 
month.  The  children  felt  very  sorry  and  were 
full  of  the  desire  to  help  David,  for  a  time, 
worked  with  a  will  and  it  made  grandfather  very 
happy.  The  two  children  with  grandmother’s 
help  planned  out  tbe  work  they  would  do.  Bee, 
of  cjurse,  never  forgot  ber  part  of  the  work,  but 
after  a  time  David  began  to  fall  into  his  old 
ways,  and  Bee  had  to  remind  him  of  his  duties, 
or  do  them  herself.  However,  Bee  never  let 
grandfather  know  when  things  were  not  going 
as  they  should  with  David.  Even  grandmother 
was  kept  ignorant  of  the  things  dear  Bee  did  to 
keep  tbe  old  farm  in  good  order,  which  David 
forgot. 

But  something  sad  came  near  happening  before 
grandfather  could  get  about.  He  had  some 
very  choice  chickens— a  now  breed  which  he 
was  desirous  of  startirg  on  his  farm.  The  eggs 
he  bought  and  paid  a  high  price  for,  and  he  set 
them  under  his  most  reliable  old  hen.  He  had 
named  her  Steadfast— a  queer  name  for  a  ben, 
but  grandfather  was  fond  of  names  that  denoted 
tbe  character  of  tbe  poseessor.  Steadfast  always 
stayed  on  ber  neet  and  hatched  out  all  ber 
chicks.  Some  of  tbe  other  bens  would  not  stay 
put,  after  grandfather  got  the  egg*  under  them. 
They  would  fly  off  the  neet,  get  into  quarrels 
with  some  of  the  other  hens,  bteak  up  their 
neats,  and  often  were  a  great  trial  with  their 
irresponsible  way. 

Steadfast  hatched  out  thirteen  of  tbe  dearest, 
sweetest  little  chicks  you  ever  saw.  Some  folks 
say  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number  but  S  eadfast 
proved  that  assertion  to  be  false  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  Grandfather  put  the  thirteen 
choice  eggs  in  her  trust  and  she  rewarded  him 
by  giving  him  a  big  return. 

David  bad  promised  that  he  would  take  care 
of  these  choice  chickens.  Every  night  they 
had  to  be  shut  up  in  the  coop  so  no  chicken 
prowlers  could  get  in  and  devour,  or  steal  them. 
For  a  time  their  care  taker  did  not  have  to  be 
reminded  of  his  duty,  but  after  a  while  be  for¬ 
got  tbe  precious  chicks,  and  Bee  had  to  ask  him 
at  night  if  they  were  shut  up  securely.  He 
would  go  and  shut  them  up  after  she  spoke  of 
them,  but  he  scowled  up  his  face,  and  moved 
along  as  if  be  bad  weights  in  his  feet  He  bad 
lost  heart  in  bis  work  and  when  one  does  not 
put  heart  into  it,  work  does  not  go  on  at  its 
best. 

One  night.  Bee  had  been  very  busy  helping 
dear  grandmother  get  ber  baking  and  ber  churn¬ 
ing  and  her  currant  jelly  done.  Although  she 
was  very  tired,  yet  she  was  sweet  and  pleasant 
about  it  all.  David  was  going  with  grand¬ 
mother’s  permission  to  tbe  brook  that  night  with 
some  of  the  neighbor’s  boys  fishing.  He  told 
Bee  be  would  shut  the  chicke;is  up  securely  be¬ 
fore  he  left  and  she  need  not  bother  herself 
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about  them.  But  some  boys  came  along  to  dig 
bait  and  Darid  forgot  all  about  the  chickens. 

Bee  went  to  bed  and  would  hare  fallen  asleep 
had  she  not  heard  one  of  the  neighbors  talking 
in  the  kitchen  with  grandmother.  Her  door  was 
open  snd  she  heard  the  man  nay :  ** A  fox  came 
from  the  woods,  back  of  the  hill,  last  night,  and 
got  some  of  my  largest  broilers.  I  was  going  to 
take  them  to  town  to  day  and  sell  them.  I’ve 
set  a  trap  for  the  old  fellow,  but  they  are  so  shy, 
those  foxes,  that  he  won’t  be  likely  to  come  on 
my  place  again  for  awhile  yet  You  better  look 
out  for  your  choice  chickens,  for  he  may  make 
tracks  for  this  place  to-night” 

"David  tends  to  the  chickens,”  said  grand¬ 
mother,  "he  told  Bee  they  would  he  shut  up 
securely  before  he  left— he’s  gone  fishing.  His 
grandfather  thought  some  of  those  pan  fish  would 
taste  good  for  breakfast  ” 

What  if  David  has  forgotten  to  shut  up  the 
chickens  I”  thought  Bee.  "It  would  almost 
break  dear  grandfather’s  heart  to  have  that  old 
fox  get  those  splendid  chicks.  ”  So  she  got  out 
of  bed,  put  on  her  clothes,  and  went  in  her  bare 
feet  down  the  back  stairs  and  out  to  the  hen 
yard.  She  oould  not  see  very  well,  as  it  was  a 
cloudy  night,  but  she  went  to  the  bam  and  got 
grandfather’s  lantern  and  lighted  it.  She  soon 
saw  that  the  coop  had  not  been  shut  up,  and 
that  Steadfae*;  bad  cuddled  her  chicks  under 
her  wings  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  coop. 
The  other  fowls  were  all  in  the  large  hen-bou-e 
acd  the  d-jor  was  still  open  there. 

Bee  wse  so  gUd  she  bad  "sense  enough,”  as 
she  expressed  it,  to  get  up  and  see  about  the 
poultry  business,  that  she  went  back  to  bed  and 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly  she  did  not  hear 
her  brother  when  be  came  home  and  went  to 
bed  in  the  next  room.  When  David  came  in  to 
his  breskfast  the  next  morning  after  feeding  the 
chickens,  he  said,  "Qrandmother,  there  was  a 
fox  around  our  ben-yard  last  night  I  saw  his 
tracks,  if  the  chickens  had  not  been  shut  up, 
he  would  have  carried  off  some  of  them. 

"It’s  a  mercy  that  you  did  not  forget  to  shut 
them  up,”  grandmother  replied. 

David  looked  up  and  saw  Bee  baking  griddle 
cakes  at  the  stove.  David  liked  his  cakes  hot 
from  the  griddle.  She  looked  at  him  in  her 
sweet  way,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 

It  made  him  feel  pretty  mean,  and  all  at  once 
he  began  to  despise  himself.  There  is  a  deal  of 
good  in  a  boy  or  girl  who  confesses  a  fault  and 
David  proved  with  all  his  faults  that  he  had 
good  in  him,  too.  He  put  down  the  pitcher 
from  which  he  was  pouring  maple  syrap  on  his 
cakes  snd  turning  toward  his  grandmother,  said: 

"I  didn’t  abut  the  chickens  up  last  night, 
grandmother.  I  went  off  and  forgot  it.  Bee 
remembered  and  abut  them  up.  Bee  remembers 
lots  of  things  that  I  ought  to  do  and  does  them 
herself.  I’m  going  to  turn  over  s  new  leaf  from 
this  day  forth.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  the 
old  fox  would  have  taken  grandfather’s  pets, 
and  how  dreadfully  I  should  have  'elt  about  it” 

Qrandmother  patted  David  on  his  shoulder  and 
said,  "I  hope  you’ll  keep  that  new  leaf  turned, 
my  boy.  It  has  grieved  grandfather  and  me  very 
much  to  see  bow  carelers  you  were  getting. 
Reliability  is  one  of  the  moat  necessary  charac¬ 
teristics  to  ensure  a  success  in  life.  I  hope  yon 
will  never  let  your  little  sister  do  your  work  for 
you,  hereafter.  You  are  a  strong,  sturdy  boy, 
and  older  than  she  is  and  much  better  able  to 
help  her  than  to  have  her  help  you.” 

"I  know  it.  grandmother.  It’s  awfully  mean 
in  a  boy  to  make  bis  sister  do  bis  part  of  the 
work  in  life.  I’m  just  going  to  begin  now  to 
look  out  for  Bee,  instead  of  her  looking  out 
for  me.  ’  ’ 

At  that  moment.  Bee,  with  a  smile,  put  three 
nice  griddle  cakes,  "done  to  a  turn”  on  his 
plate.  David’s  grandfather  found  such  a  change 
in  him  when  he  was  able  to  get  about  again 
that  he  said  there  was  nothing  like  putting 


responsibility  on  a  boy.  But  when  they  were 
picking  apples  together  in  the  fall,  David  told 
him  the  fox  story  and  how  Bee  saved  the  chick¬ 
ens. 


A  SERMON  TO  THE  BIRDS. 

In  that  charming  book,  "The  Little  Flowers  of 
St.  Francis.  ”  there  is  s  delightful  sermon  to  hie 
"Little  Sisters,  the  Birds.”  The  pious  legend 
tells  us,  that  once,  after  the  Saint  had  been 
preaching  with  great  fervor,  he  saw  on  the  trees 
near  by  a  great  company  of  birds  well  nigh 
without  number.  Marvelling  at  this  sight  he 
said  to  his  companions,  "Wait  for  me  here  and 
I  will  go  to  preach  to  my  little  sisters,  the 
birds.  ”  So  be  went  to  them,  and  preached,  and 
they  remained  still  acd  quiet  until  he  made 
an  end  of  preaching ;  and  not  eYen  then  did  they 
depart  until  he  had  given  them  his  blessing. 
Acd  this  was  the  sermon  : 

"My  little  sisters,  the  birds,  much  boueden 
are  ye  to  God,  your  Creator,  acdalwa)s  in  every 
place  ought  ye  to  praise  Him,  for  He  hath  given 
you  liberty  to  fly  about  everywhere,  and  bath 
also  given  you  a  double  and  triple  raiment.  Ye 
are  also  beholden  to  Him  for  the  air  which  He 
hath  appointed  for  you.  Beyond  all  this,  ye  sow 
not,  neither  do  ye  reap  and  Qod  feedetb  you  and 
giveth  you  the  streams  and  fountains  for  your 
drink,  the  mountains  and  the  high  trees  whereon 
to  make  jour  nests ;  and  because  ye  know  not 
how  to  spin  or  sew,  God  clotheth  you,  you  and 
your  children.  Wherefore  your  Creator  lovetb 
you  much,  seeing  that  He  bath  bestowed  on  you 
so  many  benefits.  Acd  therefore,  my  little  sis 
tars,  beware  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  and  study 
always  to  give  praise  unto  God.” 

Then  when  the  preaching  was  over,  he  gave 
them  leave  to  go.  And  then  when  he  had  blessed 
them,  they  went  their  way  singing.  One  part 
flew  Bast,  another  flew  West,  the  third  went 
towards  the  North,  ths  fourth  owardstbe  South, 
all  sing.ng  wondrous  songs. 

This  sweet  legend  can  teach  us  much,  I  think. 
First  that  we  should  see  in  the  birds  the  ex¬ 
quisite  handiwork  of  God,  who  has  bestowed 
such  care  and  beauty  on  these,  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  For  He  who  fashioned  our  wonderful 
bodies,  fashioned  as  wonderfully  theirs.  To  in¬ 
jure,  or  to  destroy,  or  to  disturb  the  birds,  is  to 
treat  with  contempt  what  Qod  cares  for  and  Qod 
loves.  He  made  the  air  and  the  water  and  the 
trees  acd  the  earth  for  them  as  we  1  as  for  us, 
and  so  we  should  regard  their  rights.  He  is  our 
Father,  and  to  treat  them  as  many  do  is  to  show 
that  we  do  not  care  for  our  Father  as  children 
should.  What  our  Father  loves,  we  ehould 
love.  What  he  delights  in,  we  should  delight 
in  too,  or  how  can  we  be  His  children  f 
In  these  hot  summer  days  we  are  grateful  for 
the  woods,  and  the  trees,  acd  the  shade  they 
give.  The  birds  that  live  in  the  trees  and  make 
their  nests  there  and  fly  around  and  sing,  add 
much  to  our  pleasure  as  we  see  them  fly  and 
listen  to  their  eongs.  Should  we  not  be  as 
thankful  for  "our  little  sisters,  the  birds,”  as 
we  are  for  the  other  lovely  things  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  world  T 

Another  lee  on  from  St.  Francie’a  sermon  is 
the  same  that  our  Saviour  gave  when  He  told 
the  Disciples  of  the  sparrows.  After  the  fashion 
of  the  birds,  we  are  to  have  the  same  reliance 
on  the  Providence  of  Qod  in  all  the  ways  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  of  duty  which  He  appoints. 

This  sweet,  poetic  legend  may  not  be  without 
its  lesson  of  aid  and  comfort  to  many  a  weary 
and  anxious  Christian,  who  needs  to  feel  afresh 
how  dear  he  must  be  to  Him  who  no  tenderly 
cares  for  our  "little  sinters,  tbe  birds.”  "Ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.” 

T.  D. 


"No,  dearest,  it  would  not  be  all  right  to  take 
dollies  to  church.” 

"But,  mamma,  dear,  it  would  not  matter  if  I 
only  took  the  one  who  shut  her  eyes,  would  it  f” 
— London  Punch. 


A  BOY  OF  THE  PHUIPPINES. 

Able  to  Mamixe  One  of  the  Hufe  Water-Bnfflsloes 
Used  ns  Beasts  of  Bnrden. 

Charles  B.  Howard  contributes  to  the  August 
St.  Nicholas  a  story  of  the  Philippines,  under 
the  title  of  "Juanito  and  Jefe.  ”  Mr.  Howard 
says: 

On  an  obscure  little  island  in  tbe  Philippine 
group  stands  an  obscure  little  native  village; 
acd  in  this  village  there  stood  a  few  years  ago, 
a  certain  hut,  built,  like  tbe  others,  entirely  of 
bamboo,  and  thatched  with  dried  cipa-leaves. 
In  this  hut  there  dwelt  a  chocolate- colored  fam¬ 
ily,  consisting  of  Mariano  Pelasques,  bis  wife, 
and  a  sturdy  eleven-year  old  boy,  Juanito  by 
name. 

Old  Mariano  had  lived  as  a  boy  in  one  of  the 
large  seaports,  and  there  bad  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  fluently ;  and  this  langusge  he  had 
taught  Juanito  as  he  grew  up,  in  hope  that 
some  day  the  boy  might  become  a  servant  or 
possibly  a  clerk  to  one  of  the  Spanish  or  English 
residents— preferably  the  latter,  as  the  Ingleaes 
paid  better  wages  than  the  Epafiolea,  acd  were 
lees  liable  to  throw  boots  and  dishes  acd  things. 

Mariano  was  a  species  of  agriculturist  when¬ 
ever  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  which  was  sel¬ 
dom.  He  owned  a  tiny  bit  of  land,  on  which 
stood  a  commodious  hut  and  a  faithful  mango- 
tree;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  his  carabao, 
or  water-buffalo,  whi  h  tugged  at  the  plow  or 
rough  cart  on  the  rare  occasions  when  Mariano 
look  to  farming.  These  carabaos  are  huge 
mouse  colored  beasts,  amazingly  hideous  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  acd  very  savage  when  wild ;  but  they 
are  docile  as  lambs  when  once  tamed.  More¬ 
over,  their  tremendous  strength  is  of  great 
service,  while  their  very  slow  gait  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  tbe  Philippine  natives, 
and  perfectly  suits  that  laziest  of  races. 

Tbia  particular  carabao  was  called  "Jefe” 
(which  means  "chief”),  because  he  was  the 
largest  and  strongest  in  the  village;  and  the 
Pelasquez  family  took  the  same  amount  of  pride 
in  him  that  an  English  family  would  have  in  a 
thoroughbred  race-horse.  Therefore  the  head  of 
the  household  was  greatly  exercised  in  mind,  one 
morning,  to  discover  that  Jefe  had  broken  his 
tether  during  the  night  and  left  for  parts  un¬ 
known. 

"Ob,  thou  ungrateful  oce  !”  muttered  Mari¬ 
ano;  "and  I  was  to  plow  to  day.  Juanito  I”  he 
called. 

**Si padre,”  answered  Juanito,  appearing  in 
the  doorway  arrayed  in  a  pair  of  short  trousers, 
his  customary  cottume. 

"Good  boy,  to  answer  in  Spanish,”  said  the 
father,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  which 
Juanito  dutifully  kissed,  as  all  good  little 
Filipinoa  are  expetced  to  do  every  morning,  and 
all  ted  ones  must.  "See,”  went  on  Mariano, 
"that  pig  of  a  Jefe  has  broken  bis  rope,  and 
gone  probably  to  the  river  bend.  Get  from  thy 
mother  some  breakfast,  and  seek  him.” 

Juanito  looked  thoughtful.  "Perhaps  tbe 
crazy  Englishmen  who  arrived  yesterday  lave 
stolen  him,”  be  suggested. 

Two  naturalists,  who  seemed  English,  bad 
come  to  the  village  the  evening  before,  and 
spent  the  night  at  tbe  priest’s  bouse.  Juanito 
had  seen  them,  and  had  thought  of  little  else 
ever  since. 

"Ingleses  do  not  steal  carabaos,  thou  monkey,  ” 
answered  Mariano.  "These  two  particular  luna¬ 
tics  seek  only  bugs  and  snakes.  Thickest  thou 
that  they  could  put  Jefe  in  their  po  keta  T  Haste 
away,  now,  and  come  not  back  without  him.” 

Juanito  secured  two  plump  bananas  from  his 
mother  and  trudged  away  across  the  fields  toward 
the  bend  in  tbe  river.  Carabaos  at  liberty  for 
the  time  being  always  assembled  there  to  sink 
themselves  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  cool  water,  and 
to  doze  in  comfort,  defying  their  insect  tor¬ 
mentors. 

Juanito  munched  his  bananas  as  he  went 
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•lan(  in  the  cool  morning  sir,  and  aoon  was 
poshing  his  way  through  the  bushee  which 
skirted  the  river,  following  the  path  worn  by 
ttm  bnffaloes  in  their  pilgrimages  Coming  out 
on  the  bank,  he  saw,  apparently  hoatiog  on  the 
aorfaoe,  about  a  dosen  huge  horned  heads,  which 
toned  slowly  and  tlzad  as  many  pairs  of  big, 
sleepy  ryes  on  the  coming  boy. 

Joanito  studied  them  carefully.  “Aha  1“  he 
ezeiaimed  at  last,  “(here  thou  art — thou  with 
the  biggest  horns  I  Come  here,  Jefe  1“ 

But  Jefe  was  too  comfortable,  and  would  not 
oome;  so  Juanito  finally  took  off  his  trousers, 
and  waded  in  until  he  could  climb  up  on  the 
great  beast’s  back.  “Now get  up,  big  stupid  !’’ 
he  shouted,  pounding  the  massive  head  vigor¬ 
ously  with  a  small  fist.  Either  the  insult  or  the 
thumps  had  the  desired  effect,  and.  with  many 
sighs  and  grunts,  Jefe  scrambled  laboriously 
to  his  feet  (almoet  submerging  his  companions 
in  the  waves  created  by  tbe  process),  and 
splashed  shoreward. 

Juanito  secured  his  trousers,  and  mounting 
again,  urged  his  ponderous  steed  along  tbe  path. 
As  they  emerged  from  the  bushes,  Juanito  caught 
night  of  two  figures  across  the  field,  dressed  in 
white,  with  huge  sun  helmets,  apparently  exam¬ 
ining  something  closely. 

“Hbla  exclaimed  Juauito,  “the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  lunatics  Let  us  go  and  see  what  they 
have  found,  Jefe” 

I  may  say  here  that  all  the  ignorant  natives  of 
the  far  East,  being  unable  to  understand  their 
ways,  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  the 
English  and  American  races  were  composed 
entirely  of  harmless  lunatics. 

Jefe,  having  been  at  last  persuaded  to  turn 
his  nose  in  that  direction,  proceeded,  one  leg  at 
a  time,  toward  the  two  white  figures. 

Now  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  carabaos 
of  which  Juanito  was  unaware;  and  that  is 
that  although  they  can  be  controlled  and  led  by 
a  six-year  old  native,  if  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  in  those  parte  of  the  islands  where  a  white 
man  is  a  rarity  the  eight  of  one  seems  to  drive 
the  creatures  frantic,  and  they  will  often  attack 
with  all  tbe  fierceness  and  fury  of  a  wild  bull 
a  white  person  who  has  not  given  them  the 
slightest  cause ;  and  their  attack  is  really  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  victim,  for  a  carabao’s 
horns  are  each  as  long  and  thick  at  a  man’s 
arm.  A  single  carabao  has  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  a  full  grown  tiger. 

Omaequently,  Juanito  was  hardly  prepared 
when,  about  half  way  across  the  field,  Jefe 
raised  his  head  aloft,  and  began  to  utter  strange, 
nasal  grunts,  pricking  his  grsat  ears  forward ; 
and  was  still  less  so  when  the  hitherto  placid 
beast  of  burden  quickened  his  steps  into  a  sort 
of  sidle,  and  then  broke  into  a  lumbering,  ele¬ 
phantine  canter. 

“J7opa  /  que  tiene  tu  f  (What  ha»t  thou  f 
what  is  the  matter)  ?’’  shouted  the  amazed 
Juanito,  striving  to  maintain  his  balance.  But 
Jeie’s  sides  were  still  wet  and  slippery,  and  in 
another  moment  Juanito  tumbled  ingloriously 
off. 


AN  ADMIRAL’S  GRANDSON. 

One  of  Admiral  Sampson’s  married  daughters, 
the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Roy  Smith,  lives  in  Nor¬ 
wich.  and  has  a  small  American  of  her  own  at 
the  public  schools  The  first  time  they  sang  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner’’  in  his  room,  the  patri 
otic  youngster  roie  to  bis  feet,  and  there  he 
stood  reverently  and  resolutely  till  the  song  was 
over  That’s  the  naval  rule,  to  stand  uncovered 
when  the  national  anthem  is  sung  or  pla}ed. 
With  a  naval  father  and  grandfather  he  followed 
tiM  laws  of  the  service.  It  was  rather  an  un 
usual  proceeding  there,  and  his  playmates  under 
took  to  guy  the  little  patriot  about  it,  but  be 
stood  his  ground  like  a  hero.  The  incident 
leaohed  the  ears  of  the  local  B.:b(X>l  Board,  and 
the  order  at  once  went  out  tba*  all  scholars  of 
Norwich  must  stand  while  tbe  national  hymn  is 
ung  — New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


A  BBADTUrCI.  M1NI8TBT. 

We  find  the  following  touching  home  incident 
in  a  late  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy : 

The  son  of  Dr.  O.,  a  city  pastor,  went  to  the 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York. 
Tbe  boy’s  room  was  put  to  rights  and  for  several 
weeks  remained  unused,  a  constant  and  sad  re¬ 
minder  of  the'.broken  home.  One  day  it  occurred 
to  thq  kind  hearted  mother  that  her  boy’s  room 
might  be  put  to  a  more  practical  use.  She  eat 
down  and  wrote  to  one  of  the  Association  Secre¬ 
taries,  suggested  that  if  he  knew  of  some  worthy 
young  man  who  was  of  necessity  occupying  a 
small,  dark  or  uncomfortable  room,  he  might 
send  him  to  her.  within  two  days  there  came 
to  her  two  brothers,  orphan  boys,  one  of  whom 
was  paying  out  of  his  own  not  large  income 
towards  the  support  of  a  younger  brother,  who, 
as  a  beginner,  was  receiving  less  than  bis  living 
expenses.  They  were  at  once  taxen  in  and  made 
welcome  in  tbe  kindly  Christian  home.  They 
are  good,  mole-loving  boys,  appreciate  highly 
the  pleasant,  airy  apartment  thus  provided  for 
them  through  the  summer  heats,  and  do  not 
forget  to  pray  daily  for  the  absent  soldier  son 
whose  room  they  occupy.  And  the  pastor’s  wife 
goes  about  her  daily  duties  with  a  lighter  heart 
because  of  her  thoughtful  generosity  and  tbe 
knowledge  that  she  has  thrown  a  ray  of  Qod’s 
sunshine  into  the  lives  of  two  motherless  boys. 
We  tell  this  little  story  with  the  hope  that  some 
other  mother,  similarly  circumstanced,  may  be 
led  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


A  CHINE9IC  BABY  SHOW. 

[From  The  Penano  Gazette.] 

The  first  Chinese  baby  show  in  tbe  world  has 
just  been  held  here.  There  were  two  hundred  of 
them.  From  embroidered  slipper  to  shaven 
poll,  they  were  arrayed  in  their  best.  They  wore 
satin  blouses  that  shone  in  the  sun  with  a  sil¬ 
very  shimmer.  They  wore  embroideries  of  won¬ 
derful  birds  and  bees  and  fiowers  never  seen  on 
land  or  s=a.  Tbe  little  boys  were  shaven  and 
the  little  girls  bad  their  hair  stiffened  and  pol¬ 
ished,  and  dressed  as  though  for  the  grandest 
function,  with  little  bird  cages  and  fringes  of 
beads  and  paper  atop.  There  were  great  tink- 
lings  of  metal  and  much  shining  of  green  jade. 

A  new  fashion  in  infant  headgear  showed  a 
halo  of  stiff  pompons  that  rose  above  the  in¬ 
fant’s  sombre  eyes.  Others  wore  huge  rosettes 
of  silk  on  each  temple,  like  a  joss,  and  one  little 
girl  bad  a  mane  of  black  silk  queue  strings  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  back  of  her  head.  Even  tbe 
baby  complexions  had  been  looked  after.  On 
the  smooth  yellow  cheeks  appeared  tbe  most 
lovely  patch  of  pink  rouge  put  on  quite  frankly 
in  the  Chinese  fashion.  Tbe  rosebud  mouths 
were  touched  up,  and  the  narrow  brows  beauti¬ 
fully  pencilled. 


He  was  on  sentinel  duty  and  not  to  be  caugbt 
napping  either  by  the  enemy  or  by  an  inspecting 
officer.  “Do  you  know  your  orders,  lentinelT’’ 
he  was  asked. 

“Yis,  Bor.’’ 

“Know  the  points  of  the  compass  ?’’  continued 
tbe  officer. 

“Yis,  sor.’’ 

“If  you  face  tbe  rising  sun,  your  left  band 
would  be  on  tbe  north  of  you,  and  your  right 
hand  on  the  south  of  you.  What  would  be  be¬ 
hind  you 

“Me  knapsack,  sor.’’ 


A  PERILOUS  SWIM. 

A  correspondect  of  the  London  Standard, 
writing  from  Sierra  Leone  on  June  24,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  massacres  of  missionaries  that 
have  been  perpetrated  by  tbe  natives,  says  the 
molt  brutal  of  the  outrages  occurred  at  Roto- 
funk,  a  misBioo  station  some  fifty-five  miles 
from  the  coast.  No  relitble  information  of  the 
massacre  was  received  at  Freetown  until  two  or 
three  days  after  tbe  occurrence,  and  it  then 
transpired  that  four  of  the  white  missionaries 


had  been  literally  hacked  to  pieces  bv  the  na¬ 
tives;  while  Mrs.  Kane,  the  wife  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mission,  had  escaped  into  the 
bush.  Every  effort  was  made  to  rescue  this 
lady,  and  a  force  was  despatched  with  orders  to 
push  through  to  Rotofonk  without  delay. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bibbi  River,  however,  the 
force  found  that  tbe  natives  had  collect^  at 
Mabang,  a  town  on  the  opp.osite  bink  and  had 
withdrawn  all  canoes  and  boats.  As  the  river 
is  over  150  yards  broad  and  six  fathoms  deep,  a 
serious  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  onW  offi¬ 
cer  who  knew  this  part  of  the  country  was  Lieut. 
W.  R.  Howell  of  the  First  Glamorgan  Volunteer 
Artillery,  and  a  member  of  an  old  Cornish  fam¬ 
ily,  who  had  raised  a  force  o'  volunteers  at  the 
commencement  of  tbe  rising.  He  appealed  for 
volunteers  to  swim  across  the  river  and  bring 
back  as  many  canoes  as  possible,  but  there  was 
no  response,  as  not  only  would  the  swimmer 
have  been  exposed  to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  river  was  known  to  swarm  with  alligators. 

At  length  Lieut.  Howell,  in  spite  of  the  prot¬ 
estations  of  his  fellow-officers,  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt  himself.  The  enemy,  evidently 
seeing  what  he  was  about  to  do,  assembled  in 
force  on  tbe  opposite  bank,  but  were  driven 
back  some  distance  and  kept  at  bay  by  the  firing 
of  the  British  volunteers  over  Lieut.  Howell’s 
bead.  When  the  Lieutenant  had  just  reached 
midstream  and  was  in  tbe  full  current,  he  was 
seen  to  swing  round  rapidly  on  his  back,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  return  that  it  was  found  his 
leg  had  been  seized  by  an  alligator.  It  was 
only  by  swinging  sharply  round  that  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  freeicg  himself,  but  cot  before  his 
thigh  bad  been  torn  and  lacerated  in  a  shock¬ 
ing  manner. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fire  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  the  gallant  officer  continued  bis  perilous 
journey,  and  at  length  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  but  only  to  find  that  his  errand  was  fruit¬ 
less,  as  all  the  boats  and  canoes  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  be  con¬ 
tinued  bis  search,  but,  finding  the  enemy  again 
pressing  him,  and  feeling  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  tbe  river 
again,  and  got  back  in  safety.  It  is  stated  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  tronpg  at  Sierrra 
Leone  has  recommended  Lieut.  Howell  for  some 
special  mark  of  recognition. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  A  FRESH  AIR  HOME. 

He  was  nick  named  “the  Spider’’  at  once, 
this  small  scrap  of  humanity,  aged  four,  who 
came  out  into  the  country  for  a  two  weeks’  out¬ 
ing.  He  lay  in  a  torpor  for  three  days  after  bis 
arrival,  either  asleep  on  one  of  the  little  white 
beds  or  curled  up  in  some  one's  arms  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  Spider  went  to  work  to  spin 
his  web  of  happiness  and  many  were  the  good 
times  he  caught  therein. 

Like  the  spider,  a  great  deal  of  his  pleasure 
comes  from  the  good  food  which  is  set  before 
him.  Seated  in  a  high  chair,  he  attacks  the 
bountiful  supply  provided  him  in  an  absolutely 
mechanical  way,  his  spoon  going  back  and  forth 
from  his  mouth  to  his  plate  with  a  regularity 
truly  wonderful.  Only  once  has  the  little  arm 
grown  weary,  and  then  tbe  thought  of  leaving 
anything  brought  such  distresa  that  the  head  of 
the  table  was  attracted,  and  asking  what  was 
wanted,  she  received  for  reply,  “I  want  you  to 
feed  me.’’  Under  which  new  arrangement,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  capacity  or  of  appetite. 

Prayers  follow  breakfast  and  tbe  evolution  of 
hia  kneeling  has  given  much  amusement  to  her 
by  whose  side  he  stays.  Tbe  first  day  be  stood 
erect,  but  understanding  that  that  was  not  right, 
he  proceeded  each  day  to  lower  his  bead,  twist¬ 
ing  bis  small  body  into  different  shapes  until  the 
knieling  posture  was  achieved,  eight  days  after 
his  arrival. 

His  face  fairly  sheds  a  radiance  from  bis  joy  in 
running  about  on  tbe  cool,  green  grass  and  under 
the  trees;  and  that  ship  of  delight,  a  Noah’s 
ark.  gives  him  unending  pleasure. 

Then,  when  wtary,  he  climbs  into  a  hammock 
and  swinging  back  and  forth,  he  talks  to  him¬ 
self  or  singe  nursery  ditties  in  tbe  oldest  of  little 
voices.  And  again,  there  are  lapses  when  sway¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  his  little  back  bent,  his  eyes 
looking  afar  off,  be  reminds  one  of  tbe  small 
Dombey,  wondering  “what  tbe  wild  waves 
are  saying,’’  but  pondering,  perhaps,  more  piti¬ 
fully  vet,  upon  the  d  fference  between  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  waves  of  human  life  upon  the  rocks 
of  tbe  hard  city  existence,  and  the  quiet  rip¬ 
pling  of  the  country  waters  in  the  shadow  of 
still  mountains. 
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OVB  POINT  BABBOWNIAN. 

In  an  eloquent  Fourth  of  July  sermon,  Rev. 
L.  Whitney  Allen,  D.D.,  deocribed  a  circle  be 
ginning  at  Alaska,  sweeping  through  Panama, 
Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  (but  for 
China  and  Siberia, )  complete  in  its  circuit  of 
the  globe,  carrying  on  it  the  legend— The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Apropos  to  Alaska,  "The  Indian  Helper," 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  our  little  Elskimo  friend, 
Healy  Wolf,  whose  history  our  readers  must  have 
traced  with  interest  since  he  went  from  Point 
Barrow,  completely  clad  in  reindeer  akin,  and 
was  literally  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  seamen 
aboard  the  Bear,"  on  his  way  to  the  Sitka 
School,  receiving  from  these  "toilers  of  the 
sea"  his  first  lessons  in  English. 

His  matriculation  at  the  Indian  School,  Car¬ 
lisle,  cusurred  not  long  since.  The  "Helper" 
says:  "A  small  Elskimo  passes  wise  judgment 
on  a  matter  of  national  importance.  Healy  Wolf, 
although  older  than  some  of  our  small  boys,  is 
among  the  least  in  stature.  He  is  frequently 
appointed  one  of  the  office  orderlies,  which 
duties,  only  business-like,  manly  little  fellows 
can  fill.  The  orderlies  have  opportunities  to  see 
and  hear  what  goes  on  in  the  offices,  which 
keeps  them  wide  swake,  while  many  times  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  work  requiring  skill  and 
alacrity.  One  of  the  teachers  was  greatly  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  blowing  up  of  the  warship  Maine 
in  Havana  waters,  and  as  she  entered  the  office 
hall,  asked  each  one  of  the  little  orderlies  what 
they  thought  of  the  disaster.  'Do  you  think 
that  it  was  accidental  7’  'I  don’t  know,  ’  was 
the  first  reply.  ‘And  you  7  Do  you  think  that 

Good  Blood 
Makes  Health 

And  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  good  bl  od.  Th.t  is 
why  it  cures  so  many  diseases  and  makes  so  mnny 
people  feel  better  than  ever  before.  If  you  don't  feel 
well,  are  half  sick,  tired,  worn  out,  you  may  be  maile 
well  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“My  little  boy  was  all  run  down  and  ha  1  no  appetite. 
We  got  him  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  he 
began  taking  it,  and  in  a  short  time  his  appetite 
returned,  and  he  was  soon  entirely  well.’’  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Burton,  Hickory  Grove,  Pa. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  dmgeists. 
$1 ;  six  for  IS.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 

Hrkrsrl’c  exilic  prompt,  efficient  and 

9  B  Ills  easy  in  effect.  2S  cents. 


the  Spanish  did  it  7’  *1  don’t  know,’ said  the 
other  boy  demurely.  'Well,  here  is  Healy. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  7’  He  looked  up  with 
much  thoughtful  and  aerioue  intelligence  show¬ 
ing  that  he  had  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  re¬ 
plied:  *I  think  it  debatable.’  " 

The  Work  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska. — Enlarge¬ 
ment  and  progress  are  noticeable  in  Dr. 
Thwing’s  report  of  this  mission.  A  number  of 
Christian  residents  give  their  influence  to  the 
religious  services.  "The  men’s  meetings  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  have  been  steadily 
growing  in  interest.  Both  natives  and  whites 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  cervices  Some¬ 
times  two  or  three  languages,  besides  English, 
will  be  heard  in  prayer  or  testimony.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  organization  of  a 
second  Presbyterian  Church  here.  The  first 
church  organized  in  1879  has  always  been  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  natives,  (Thlinkets).  The 
new  church  is  designed  for  the  white  people. 
This  will  be  of  the  nature  of  a  union  church 
in  regard  to  membership,  as  the  Methodists, 
Congregational  ists,  Baptists  and  several  other 
denominations  will  be  represented  among  the 
initial  members." 

The  Hoonahs. — Hoonah  on  Chichagotl  Island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  headquarters  of  this 
tribe.  The  village  consists  of  about  thirty 
houses,  including  the  store,  a  new  government 
school  building,  the  Mission  church  and  the 
manse.  Rev.  Alvin  O.  Austin  is  the  mission¬ 
ary,  who,  in  "The  Northern  Light."  introduces 
us  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  people,  regarding 
their  homes  and  burial  customs:  "Twenty  years 
contact  with  the  white  man,  has  led  them  to 
give  up  their  old  houses,  if  not  their  old  cus¬ 
toms  and  suiierstitiooB.  The  last  of  the  old 
fashioned  communal  houses  has  just  been  torn 
down,  that  the  owner  may  ‘build  a  greater.’ 
Because  of  its  peculiar  structure,  the  old  bouse 
was  quite  a  curiosity.  There  was  scarcely  a  nail 
in  the  building.  The  timbers  and  boards  were 
all  hewn  out  with  an  axe  or  adz,  and  then  thry 
were  mortised  together,  somewhat  as  furniture 
is  put  together.  The  roof  was  nearly  flat  and 
made  by  laying  boards  across  as  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  ‘shakes’  were  put  on.  Totems  are  not  the 
fashion  as  in  other  places  in  Alaska,  but  great 
importance  is  placed  upon  having  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  decorated  with  paintings  of  different 
figures  and  designs,  supposed  t>.i  have  peculiar 
significance.  Indian  Dick,  whose  house  is  quite 
profusely  decorated,  claims  to  have  paid  a  fabu¬ 
lous  amount  to  the  artist,  who  was,  of  course, 
an  Indian.  Another  house  baa  carved  upon  it 
two  bears,  nearly  ‘life  size,  ’  standing  on  their 
haunches,  facing  each  other  and  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  Still  another  has  simply  some 
bear  ‘tracks.  ’ 

Cremation,  until  recently,  was  customary,  but 
now  burying  the  dead  has  become  popular,  al¬ 
though  in  many  things  they  have  not  copied 
from  those  whom  they  strive  most  to  imitate, 
‘the  Boston  men.’  They  object  decidedly  to 
bury  their  friends,  especially  these  of  note,  soon 
after  death.  The  friends  of  one  man  who  died 
soon  after  I  came  here,  wanted  to  keep  the  re¬ 
mains  in  the  house  one  year.  The  following  is 
the  inventory  of  stock  buried  with  the  remains 
of  one.  Charley  McNause:  One  Winchester  rifle, 
one  Winchester  repeating  shot  gun,  some  ten 
blankets,  a  piteber  of  water,  a  pail  of  berries 
and  other  food,  one  large  clock,  wound  up  and 
running,  and  one  twenty-five  dollar  music  box 
which  was  grinding  out  the  cheerful  notes  of 
some  tune  very  similar  to  the  ‘Arkansas  Trav¬ 
eler,’  during  the  funeral  service.  If  a  man  dies, 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  will  bury  him  and 
then  proceed  to  rob  the  widow  of  all  she  bas.  If 
a  woman  dies,  the  manner  of  procedure  is  the 
same,  only  it  is  the  friends  of  the  woman  who 
have  their  innings.  There  are  almost  always  a 
few  who  mourn  very  noticeably  at  the  funeral. 


fimtabic  Stomachs 

s 

make  irritable  people.  A  food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is 

y^omato4e^ 

Somatose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 
S  Restorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
I  elements  of  meat.  Prepared  for  invalids 
I  and  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour-  | 
I  ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May 
I  be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

^  At  druggists’  iu  2‘OS.,  %  and  /  /^.  tins. 

PunDhlffts  Butiled  by  FarbRnfibbiilLUi  of  Elborfold  Oo,,  | 
40  Stono  8t.,  Ho«  Tork  City.  aoUImc  ogenti  for  P&rboB>  { 
tobrlkoB  Torm.  Frtodr.  Bojror  *  Co.,  ElborfUd. 


apparently ‘for  revenue  only,’  for  immediately 
after  comes  the  feast  and  ‘potlfch  ’  Here  the 
friends  get  pay  for  their  valuble  services  and 
the  mourners  for  their  valuable  tears." 

The  Teacher’s  Work. — Mrs.  M.  J.  McFarland, 
having  charge  of  the  Government  School  and 
living  in  the  building,  reports  that  owing  to  the 
gold  excitement,  the  people  were  late  coming 
home  last  fall.  During  the  holidays  there  is  so 
much  feasting  and  dancing  that  one’s  ingenuity 
is  greatly  taxed  to  make  the  school  so  attractive 
as  to  draw  in  the  children.  In  January,  one  of 
the  tribes,  the  Duodanetons,  went  over  to 
Kilisnoo  to  get  blankets  for  the  accidental  shoot¬ 
ing  of  a  Hoonah  boy  by  a  Kilisnoo  Indian. 
There  was  paid  to  them  over  five  hundred  blank¬ 
ets— (the  Thlinket  medium  of  exchange  and  unit 
of  value).  "I  have  conducted  eighteen  eervicee 
and  three  funerals  in  absence  of  Mr.  Austin, 
wbo  made  several  trips  to  Juneau.  At  several 
prayer-meetings,  over  seventy  were  present." 

Nuyaha,  Indian  Territory. — “This  morning," 
writes  Mr.  Robe,  "one  of  our  good  girls,  the 
daughter  of  a  Creek  Judge,  banded  me  a  letter 
to  send  to  her  deserted  step  mother,  from  which 
I  copy  a  few  lines:  ‘I  would  like  to  know  how 
papa  IS  getting  along.  I  have  just  been  wish¬ 
ing  be  would  turn  himself  back  where  he  used 
to  be  when  I  was  a  little  girl  of  his.  I  used  to 
think  be  was  doing  quite  well,  but  now  be  has 
forsaken  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  now 
he  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  his  living.  I 
hope  he  will  ask  bis  Father  to  forgive  him  some 
day  before  he  die.  I  want  to  talk  to  him.  but  I 
cannot  see  him,  he  will  not  come.  I  know  bow 
lonesome  you  are,  but  try  to  be  cheerful  much 
as  you  can,  and  maybe  after  a  while  you  will  be 
at  happy  home.  God  will  see  to  that.  I  am 
trying  to  be  good  and  go  where  poor  sister  is. 
Oh,  bow  1  do  wish  for  uncle  and  papa  and  all, 
to  be  like  Christ  I  am  getting  ready  to  get  my 
dear  father  back  to  the  right  road  of  life  when  I 
go  home,  but  I  will  not  wait  till  then." 

An  Element  of  IStrength  —It  has  been  stated 
as  the  result  of  investigation,  that  some  of  the 
strongest  minds  in  our  courtry  were  disciplined 
and  shaped  by  the  early  study  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Catechism.  That  many  pupils  in  cur  Indian 
schools  devour  with  avidity  this  strong  food, 
gives  promise  of  a  coming  race  not  unworthy  of 
the  Puritans.  H.  E.  B. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
Is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tnbe.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
yon  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  wiU  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  Inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &,  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Gff~Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


ISO  S  CURE  FOR 


“  Sanitas  ” 

Means  Health. 

By  use  of  proper  disinfectants  homes 
can  be  kept  entirely  free  from  germs  of 
the  most  dreaded  infectious  diseases. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  unitary  aurroundinga  ia 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzett,  the  eminent  Engliah 
chemiat.  Price  lo  centa.  Every  houaehold  ahould 
contain  thia  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  will 
be  unt  FREE  to  subacribers  of  thi*  paper.  Write 

THE  SANITAS  CO.  (Ltd.), 

646  to  64a  Woot  gsth  Street,  New  York  Cttir. 
Dlolnfeotant  and  Embrocation  Manufaciarera. 


four  claBsee — thoaa  over  Nature,  BickueM,  Bvil 
Spirits  and  Death. 

Before  speakiug  of  the  Sunday  services,  let  me 
tell  you  briefly  of  a  sad  thing  that  happened. 
When  we  reached  Cochipala  we  found  quite  a 
little  sickness  in  the  congregation.  The  four* 
year  old  child  of  one  of  the  two  elders  was  down 
with  small- pox,  but  Mr.  Zavaleta,  who  is  a  doc¬ 
tor,  could  do  nothing  to  save  life,  the  disease 
was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  child  died  early 
Friday  afternoon. 

In  these  Indian  villages,  even  the  Chriatians 
observe  some  of  the  old  customs  at  such  a  time. 
When  we  went  to  the  house,  the  little  body  was 
laid  on  a  table,  and  some  women  were  making  a 
quantity  of  artificial  paper  flowers  of  all  colors 
and  designs.  Ail  night  long  the  family  sat  up 
with  their  dead,  and  the  next  day,  in  the  mid¬ 
afternoon.  came  the  interment  About  one 
o’clock  the  town  band  went  to  the  house,  and 
played  just  outside  the  door  some  lively  and 
some  doleful  strains.  “After  the  Ball,”  our 
popular  street  song  of  a  few  years  ago,  was  one 
of  them,  but  you  would  hardly  have  recognixed 
it,  and^I  do  not  suppose  that  the  musicians 
knew  its  name.  Abcut  four  o’clock,  without 
any  service  at  house  or  grave,  the  relatives  and 
friends^walked  to  the  cemetery,  a  man  on  ahead 
shooting  ofiF  sky  rockets,  and  the  band  following 
in  the  rear.  The  top  of  the  cofSn  was  just  one 
maes  of  flowers,  some  of  which  had  to  be  taken 
out  when  the  lid  was  nailed  down  at  the  grave. 
There  was  none  of  the  quiet  attending  a  Chris¬ 
tian  funeral  at  home,  for  the  men  did  not  avoid 
making  unnecessary  noise,  or  talking  loudly. 
But  after  this  the  family  showed  the  character 
of  their  race,  by  putting  their  sorrow  in  the 
background;  and  the  elder  and  his  dear  old 
mother  came  to  the  church,  and  took  special 


VICI 

Leather 

Dressing 

The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world. 
The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert 
H.  Poerderer,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  famods' 

VICI  KID 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Vid  Leather 
Dressiitg,  and  be  snre  the  trade¬ 
mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
is  on  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita¬ 
tions  may  min  your  shoes. 

A  book  oboat  boging,  woorlng  and  esriog  for 


KOBEHT  H.  rOEKDEBEB,  PkUada..  Pa. 


August  11,  1898 


THE  EVANGEIilS'r 


comprises  precisely  the  non-heat- 
ingf  elements  requisite  for  a  perfect 

SUMMER  FOOD 

rich,  nourishing  gluten,  strength-building 
phosphates— the  entire  food  proiiertles  of  the 
whole  wheat,  granulated  to  suitable  fineness. 
Our  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request,  explains 
^  and  illustrates  the  remark¬ 

able  food  properties  of 
Entire  Wheat  properly 
milled.  Send  for  It.  If 
your  grocer  does  not  keep 
Wheatlet  have  him  order 
some  for  yoii.or  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we 
will  see  that  you  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Avoid  substitutes. 

The  genuine  ia  auld 
in  9  lb.  packasea  and 
ia  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Oo.,  Lookport,  N.  Y. 


Lov^s 
Arrows 

are  more  potent  when  tipped  with 

Whitman* s 

Chocolates 
and  Confections 


Sold  ovorgurhoro. 

Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

ia  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicloua  and 
healthful.  Made  Inatantly  with  boiling  water, 
3TEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 
i3i6  Cbeatnat  Street,  Philadelphia,  Ps. 


Quina-Laroche 

flS  Poaaeaaea  ia  thahighaat  dagraathaaB- 
tire  active  propartiaa  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
IPH  Endorsed  by  the  modleal  faculty  aa  the 
■H  beat  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma- 
larla,Pooraaaa  of  tho  Blood,  Oou- 
oral  Debility  and  Waating  Die- 
l^^^^^^aaaaa  t  Ineraaaaa  the  Appotita, 
^^^^^Hstren^ana  the  Marraaandbailda 
tna  aatira  wataet, 

•Yweer,  Grand  Rational  Prize  of 

IKw  16,600  Francs 

^  Paris 

Parlai  as  Ina  PwnS. 
WaB”  B.  POUOBRA  *  CO.. 

aA-w  WUllam  St.,  law  Tatk. 


Mid  Whlakay 
Onrsd.  Writs 
B.  M.  WooUay,  M.D. 
AtlsntA. 


C  ON  b  UMPTION 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

On  Tuesday,  August  2d,  Miss  L.  J.  Cooper 
and  Miss  E.  J.  Bates,  both  of  Bangkok,  Siam, 
arrived  in  New  York. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Qeorge 
Johnson,  who  went  a  bride  to  Mexico  in  the  fall 
of  1896.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  aiater  of  our  former 
teacher,  Miaa  Ella  De  fiaun : 

CHiLPANOiBtM),  Mexico,  June  14,  1898. 

Dear  Mibb  Hawlkv:  Just  two  weeks  ago  we 
returned  from  a  most  delightful  and  lucceaaful 
trip  to  Cochipala,  a  place  about  nine  hours’  dis¬ 
tant  from  Chilpancingo.  Thia  place  is  noted  for 
its  stony  atreets,  scarcity  of  water,  which  is  filled 
with  lime,  and  its  lack  of  food.  It'ia  a  strange 
fact,  however,  in  regard  to  the  last,  that  the 
people  have  a  moat  healthy  appearance,  in  spite 
of  their  deprivations. 

Going  to  the  church,  we  found  our  bed  room 
in  the  addition  built  for  the  day  school.  As 
soon  as  the  people  knew  of  our  arrival,  they 
came  to  give  us  a  most  cordial  welcome ;  and  in 
a  few  moments,  five  or  six  of  the  women  were 
installed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  vacant  parsonage 
acroee  the  way,  precaring  our  supper.  We  re¬ 
tired  soon  after  eating  aa  we  were  somewhat 
tired.  It  rained  so  hard  during  the  night  that 
Mr.  Zaraleta,  the  pastor  of  our  Chilpancingo 
church,  and  Mr.  Perez,  one  of  its  beet  members, 
reached  Cochipala  about  noon  with  their  clothes 
very  wet  and  spattered  with  mud.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Gomez,  the  native  minister  from  La 
Mohonera  arrived,  and  in  the  evening  came  the 
formal  or  rather  informal  opening  of  our  Bible 
Conference.  The  meeting  was  led  by  Mr,  Zara¬ 
leta,  while  Mr.  Johnson,  followed  by  the  other 
two,  explained  the  meaning  of  a  miracle,  and 
how  the  proposed  study  of  Christ’s  miracles  bad 
been  arranged  for  the  Conference.  We  had  spe¬ 
cial  printed  programs,  telling  of  the  five  sessionB 
to  be  held ;  and  at  the  end  a  summary  giving  a 
list  of  the  miracles,  their  dates  and  places  of 
occurrence. 

The  following  morning  came  the  first  real 
Bible  study.  Two  miracles  were  taught,  and 
the  closing  session  was  a  discussion  of  the  five 
characteristics  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The 
people  of  Cozhipala  are  fond  of  siDging.andsing 
well ;  BO  various  hymns  were  interspersed,  and 
by  the  aid  of  our  little  baby  organ,  the  congre¬ 
gation  quickly  learned  new  hymns.  My  sister 
and  T,  during  our  leisure  moments,  found  our 
selves  surrounded  by  the  young  girls,  who  begged 
us  to  teach  them  this  or  that  hymn  which  they 
found  in  their  hymn-books.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  help  those  who  take  such  a  lively  interest  in 
learning.  In  the  early  morning,  before  we  were 
up,  we  could  hear  these  senoritas  singing  one 
of  the  new  hymns  while  preparing  cur  breakfast, 
and  then  again  later  in  ths  day.  By  means  of 
BO  much  practice  and  persistence  they  readily 
learned  at  least  ten  hymns  during  our  four  days’ 
stay. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  studied  about  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  all  finding  the  passage  in  their 
Bibles,  following  the  teacher  in  all  be  said,  and 
anfwericg  well  any  questions  put  to  them. 
After  this  we  took  our  summaries  to  find  bow 
many  miracles  were  recorded  in  each  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  how  many  of  the  thirty-five  were 
found  in  on^,  two,  three,  or  all  of  the  Gospels. 

At  night  we  had  but  a  short  prayer  meeting, 
Bs  the  people  cannot  seem  to  finish  their  day’s 
work  and  to  hsve  their  supper  much  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  that  means  a  late  service. 

Saturday  morning,  two  more  of  the  principal 
mirae'es  were  studied,  after  which  we  consulted 
our  summaries  to  see  bow  many  miracles  Christ 
performed  during  each  year  of  his  public  min¬ 
istry,  and  how  many  occurred  in  each  place, 
working  them  around  Galilee,  Judea,  Berea,  and 
Samaria. 

In  the  afternoon,  came  the  miracle  of  the  man 
at  the  pool  of  Betbeeda,  and  the  Bible  Confer¬ 
ence  closed  with  the  division  of  the  miracles  into 
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pains  to  look  after  oar  wants ;  and  the  next  day 
found  the  whole  family  present  at  both  servioea. 

At  eleven  o’clock  Sunday  morning  came  the 
Sabbath-school  service.  After  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises,  two  classes  were  formed,  one  for  females 
young  and  old,  and  the  other  for  the  men.  Two 
of  the  young  ladies  are  used  to  teaching  the 
former,  but  they  insisted  that  1  should  take  it 
that  Sunday.  Tou  will  readily  understand  that 
it  was  pleasant,  and  yet  rather  dilBcnlt  work, 
for  a  person  who  had  spent  only  seven  months 
in  Mexico.  The  subject  was,  "The  Lord's  Sup 
per;”  and  although  we  talked  more  than  a  half 
hour,  I  have  found  myself  wondering  many 
times  how  much  of  my  limited  and  ungrammati¬ 
cal  Spanish  they  understood,  and  hence  how 
much  good  they  received.  They  seemed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  my  efforts,  however,  and  it  was  good 
practice. 

In  the  afternoon  we  celebrated  the  Lord’s 
Sapper,  and  eight  were  received  on  confeeeion  of 
faith,  and  seven  children  baptised.  So  you  nee 
what  good  work  the  elders  have  done  without  a 
pastor.  Mr.  Johnson  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  text,  Christ  our  Passover,  His  sacrihce 
for  us,  and  we  came  away  from  this  service 
knowing  it  had  been  good  for  os  to  be  there. 
Every  seat  was  taken,  and  cniy  one  or  two  fami- 
lias  of  the  congregation  were  missing. 

We  did  not  leave  until  the  following  afternoon, 
and  in  thin  way  had  more  chance  to  visit  the 
people.  We  finally  mounted  our  horses  and  rode 
to  Chichihualoo,  where  Mr.  Johnson  hunted  up 
some  seekers  after  the  Truth ;  and  to  our  utter 
amassment,  the  tracts  and  prayers  had  done  so 
much  for  the  people  there,  that  eighty-seven  vol¬ 
untarily  signed  their  names  to  a  paper  to  form 
a  congregation  in  that  place.  A  few  of  these  are 
old  believers  from  other  towns;  but  do  you  not 
think  the  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  his  work 
in  a  place  that  all  say  is  very  fanatical  T  Will 
you  not  pray  for  this  new  work,  that  it  may 
grow  for  Christ  and  advance  His  kingdom  T 

Yours  in  His  name, 

Flobxhok  DeBauh  Johnson. 


NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

y  on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farma.  Loans  to  actoal 
I  settlers  only.  16  years’ experience  In  bnslneas.  Send  tor 
[  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showlns 

location  of  lands.  Over  1160,000  invested.  None  ^ 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loans  on  my  books. 
WI1.I.IAM  T.  BOUDER,  Fliuuielal  Afeii 

303  Oeatary  BoUilac,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DIPAULTID  AND  OTHKRWISl 
•ought  for  Cash. 

OHABIiMS  K.  GIBBON,  45  MUk  Street,  Boaton,  Maas 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
InvMtment  Securities,  Stocks  end  Bonds 

Boacbt  and  Sold  on  Oenunleelon. 

Mo.  8  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

XstabUshed  Utl.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchsnte 


Minneapolis  Property. 

Waaivs  tpeelsl  sttaotlon  to  the  msBaeomaat  of  Mianeapoli* 
Pioiissti  tor  noa-residsnts.  aimlna  to  make  tba  property  prodace  tbs 
klmMSt  laeome  frith  the  least  possibls  expenss  ontil  it  can  bs  mid. 

FHtsse  Tears’  Exprrlcaas  with  the  Hf^eet  aaefee.  la  rtTeri. 
^  sales  M  yon  srs  not  aaUiely  satisAsdfrith  tbs  msuacemeut  of 

HnWrUVI  nXNPTt  att  par  esBion  selected  Flrw  Horicaeee, 
■unci  LUAnCU  lomond  Real  Eetate,  et 

•  par  aanl  prsaaat  aotosl  oath  vsloei  Reterenoee  fomiahad. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

too  Bank  of  Commerce.  Mlnnoapolio,  Minn. 


B  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  OOOl 
lea  »t  S.  B.  DILLINGHAM'S  AOENCT 
Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 


In  eddrieslng  ndvertleere  pair  sailing  ear  Jenrni 
MnNy  nMeilea  The  BvnnacMM 


HOME 

Insnrancc  Company  of  New  Yoik 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 

ninetieth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1898. 

BUiaiABT  OF  A88BT8. 

Par  Value.  Market  Falur 

Cash  In  Banks .  $449,117  97 

Real  Estate .  1,749,609  lO 

United  Statee  Bonds.  $1,600,000  00  1,646,680  OO 

SUte  Bonds .  98,000  OO  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  660,763  19  686,786  69 

Refl  Road  Bonds .  1,489,000  OO  1,836,930  OO 

Water  Bonds .  106,000  OO  90,000  OO 

GkM  Stocks  &  Bonds. .  196,300  OO  169,808  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,971,400  OO  3,999,688  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  00  319,180  00 

Trust  Ca  Stocks .  88,000  OO  96,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  bring  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate T. .  977,618  86 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  190,978  OO 
Premiums  nncollectm  sod  in  hands  of 

Agents .  819,388  89 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  inly, 

1896 .  87,884  79 

$11,408,966  98 

UABTLITTBS. 

Cash  Capital . $$,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Piemlnm  Fnnd . 3,999,909  OO 

Beaerve  for  Unpaid  Lossm  and  Clalma.  837,618  90 

Net  Snrplns .  3,666,449  08 

$11,408,96^  98 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN  1  „ 

ELBRIDQBG.SNOW  f ’fwme 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I  a«.„terl«a 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  f  ®*^”**"**- 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREl^  1  *  M’t  SeeretaHiUi.  i 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f  ^ss  i  »ecretanes. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWBLL,J 


United  States  Tnist  Company, 

48  A  47  WALL  STRUT. 


OAFITAL  AID  BUIPLUB, 

812,000,000. 

This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  moneye  gslt 
nto  Oonrt,  and  la  anthorlied  to  act  aa  Guardian,  TlflM 
rt  Exeentor. 

ENTEBSST  AIXOWMD  ON  OMPOSITS, 

which  may  ba  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  allm 
Ive  days'  noHoe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Intereat  at  anah 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  SstatsA 
Uglous  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlvldnala  wDl 
and  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  moMV. 
John  A.  Stnwabt,  Free.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Fles 
Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Prm. 

Hbnbt  L.  Thobnbll,  Seeretary. 
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The  Electropoise  isn’t  a  belt  or  battery,  but 
simply  an  instrument  which,  when  applied,  en¬ 
ables  the  body  to  take  on  all  the  oxygen  needed 
for  purification  and  health. 
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riien  be  will  learn  quickly  and  thoroughly  th  e 
great  lesson:  “If  you  expect  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  your  life  will  be  in  all  its  essen¬ 
tials  a  failure.”  If  he  is  foolish,  he  pays  the 
penalty;  if  he  ia  vicious,  there  stands  the  jail 
or  prison  awaiting  him,  with  punishment  swift 
and  severe,  but  of  short  duration.  If  be  will 
not  work,  be  cannot  eat,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given  away.  Labor  of  band  or  brain  of  some 
kind  must  be  done,  or  hunger,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  will  follow.  But,  unlike  the  real 
world,  for  the  child  who  turns  over  a  new  leaf 
there  are  willing  hands  stretched  out  to  help ; 
there  is  love  and  encouragement  for  the  ssking 
or  without  the  asking;  there  is  a  wiping  clean 
of  the  slate,  and  a  fresh  start  on  ward  and  up¬ 
ward. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  varying  accounts  of 
ihose  who  have  written  concerning  it  that  the 
curious  analogy  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Junior  Republic  exists.  It  exists  also  in 
many  of  its  social  problems.  The  tariff  question, 
for  instance,  has  frequently  agitated  the  states 
men  of  the  Junior  Republic.  They  have  put  the 
traiff  up,  and  have  put  the  tariff  down ;  acd, 
like  the  White  Queen’s  shawl,  there  is  no  pleas 
ing  it.  The  problem  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
adjustment  still  remains. 

There  has  been  much  trouble  with  the  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  Republic.  Last  winter  the  govern¬ 
ment  debt  increased  to  large  proportions.  Over 
1150  of  their  tin  money  was  owing  in  salaries  to 
government  officials  and  in  other  ways.  An 
issue  of  bonds  was  determined  upon  by  the  lata 
cabinet.  The  bonds  were  printed  and  made 
ready ;  but.  bebold,  nobody  would  take  one  at 
any  price.  The  new  administration  has  boldly 
faced  the  question  of  financial  reform,  and  by 
increasing  the  ttxee,  and  by  good  management 
in  other  directions,  tas  changed  the  1150  deficit 
to  a  f200  surplus.  It  now  dawns  upm  the  m  nds 
of  those  who  have  been  studying  the  question 
what  one  of  the  difficulties  has  been.  The  tin 
money  will  buy  all  the  republic  has  to  sell — 
clothes,  food,  lodging;  but  it  has  no  redemption 
in  real  money.  There  is  no  proper  standard  of 
value  at  the  Junior  Republic.  This  tin  money, 
therefore,  has  fiuctuated  violently;  it  ie  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  If  you 
give  it  a  gold  standard,  that  is,  a  redeemable 
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Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 

THOi,  S.  T.,  and  JTJSIT  TOSK  CITY, 
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THE  IIRE«T  OHURGH  I  |A||T 

In  addressing  advertlMts  patronising  our  Jonmal 
kindly  mention  The  KvangeUst, 


THE  6E0E6E  JCNIOB  REPUBLIC. 

rnaaviLLB,  N.  July,  1896. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  firat  boy  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  smallest  republic  in  the  world  gave 
place  to  hie  eucoeeeora,  and  a  brand  new  reform 
administration  ia  in  power.  Had  not  moat  of 
the  newspaper  (xurrespondenta  been  ao  buey  with 
the  war  with  Spain,  it  ia  probable  that  they 
would  not  have  let  aucb  an  interesting  occasion 
paae  without  oommeoL 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  George 
Junior  Republic.  We  have  had  accounts  by  the 
founder,  William  R.  George,  by  trustees,  and 
by  viaitora,  alao  from  the  entbuaiaatic  pens  of 
Theodore  Ouyler,  Washington  Gladden,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Shaw,  and  replies  to  the  criticieme  of  some 
Roebeeter  gentlemen,  who  after  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  two  or  three  hours  with  the  repub¬ 
lic  found  dirt  and  disorder  the  least  of  ita  evils. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  last  word  has  by  no 
means  been  esid. 

The' curious  part  of  it  is  that  in  so  many  ways 
the  history  of  this  little  republic  reflects  the 
experiencea  of  the  greater  republic  about  it;  and 
juat  aa  the  United  States  has  been  the  theme 
for  many  a  varied  account  from  Mrs.  TroUope 
and  Oharlee  Dickens  diwn  to  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
and  Mr.  Bryce,  so  the  little  republic  has  bad 
chroniclers  of  many  minds  and  differing  conclu 


The  Junior  Republic  ia  an  institution  for  de¬ 
pendent  and  delinquent  children ;  it  ie  a  school, 
an  orphan  asylum ;  it  ia  a  government  of  the 
children,  by  the  children,  and  for  the  children. 
It  is  a  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  vicious,  the  homeless  little  ones  of 
our  city  slums,  and  turn  them  into  good  and  use¬ 
ful  citizens. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  f  The  plan  is  simple 
and  fascinating.  Let  the  children  form  a  real 
community  and  govern  themselves.  There  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  a  complete  and  logical  system  of 
society,  a  mixture  of  United  Statee,  State,  and 
local  governments;  with  President,  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Board  of  Health  and  Police  Department, 
hotel-keepers,  lawyers,  judges,  contractors,  and 
laborers.  The  aim  is  to  place  the  child,  so  far 
as  is  poeaible  in  his  peculiar  environment,  in 
the  midst  of  a  complete  system  of  society  of 
which  be  shall  feel  himself  an  important  part. 
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value  in  United  Statee  money,  will  it  regain  its 
value  and  hold  it  ?  The  truateee  propose  to  try 
to  find  out. 

In  some  things  this  little  community  has  de¬ 
veloped  further  than  our  big  republic.  They 
have  tried  woman  suffrage,  and  have,  for  the 
present  at  least,  discarded  it.  After  much  talk 
and  discussion,  the  girls  were  given  the  vote. 
At  first  great  interest  was  taken ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  girls  were  eomewhat  easily  led,  a 
smooth  tongue  and  an  attractive  face  being  a 
great  advantage  to  a  youthful  politician.  Then 
the  interest  fell  off;  the  girls  did  not  care  enough 
to  vote.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  law 
be  passed  compelling  them  to  vote,  but  it  did 
not  win  favor.  Finally,  in  some  recent  changes 
to  the  constitution,  the  suffrage  was  taken  from 
the  girls;  and  curiously  enough  all  the  girls 
voted  in  favor  of  their  own  disfranchisemenl. 
It  should  be  added  that  since  the  heavy  taxes 
have  been  laid  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  has 
taken  place,  the  girls  once  more  objecting  to 
paying  taxes  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  fur¬ 
ther  changes  may  be  expected. 

In  an  institution  of  an  ordinary  kind,  orphan 
asylum  or  reform  school,  the  child  is  placed 
where  all,  or  practically  all,  freedom  of  action  is 
removed.  His  clothes,  his  food,  his  bed,  are  all 
provided  by  some  great  power,  beneficent  or 
otherwise— some  distant  and  more  or  less  mythi¬ 
cal  "state.  ’’  If  he  has  committed  some  offence, 
an  agency  of  the  atate  named  "law"  has  seized 
upon  him,  and  locked  him  up  with  hundreds  of 
other  unfortunates.  If  in  the  asylum  or  school 
he  misconducts  himself  he  is  punished  by  some 
one,  of  the  source  of  whcee  power  he  may  be 
ignorant,  and  wboee  authority  he  probably  re¬ 
sents. 

How  is  it  at  the  Junior  Republic  T  Here  a 
child  is  quickly  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  so 
far  as  there  is  a  "state"  with  power  to  regulate 
hie  conduct,  he  is  a  part  of  that  state;  and  the 
law,  which  controls  hie  actions  and  punishes 
him  for  violating  its  statutes,  is  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  conscience  and  convenience  of 
that  very  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The 
law  is  bis  law.  It  is  the  understanding  of  this 
that  causes  the  young  tough  of  Mew  fork  city 
who  has  gloried  in  having  been  brought  before 
a  city  magistrate  to  break  down  before  the  hoy 
judge  of  hie  own  and  his  comrades’  choosing, 
and  weep  at  the  infiiction  of  the  punishment 
that  he  himself  has  helped  to  decree.  These 
children  are  being  prepared  for  the  world  by 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  law,  of  order,  of  society, 
in  the  only  way  that  such  children  can  be  made 
to  learn  it;  not  by  reasoning  from  tbe  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  as  educated  people  do  (and  poor 
enough  work  of  it  many  of  them  make),  but  by 
living  in  the  midst  of  concrete  examples.  They 
learn  honesty,  because  they  soon  find,  as  one  boy 
expreased  it,  "that  it  pays  to  be  honest."  They 
become  truthful  because  they  find  they  are 
thereby  more  highly  considered  by  their  fellow 
citisene.  They  learn  by  experience  something  of 
the  horrors  of  prison,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
make  the  acauaintance  of  a  real  one. 

But  behind  all  this  machinery  there  must  be 
a  guiding  hand.  Borne  one  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  there  tn  loco  parenti$,  to  sav,  "Thou 
shalt  not"  ;  but  the  euooess  of  the  plan  requires 
that  that  shall  be  said  as  little  as  possible;  that 
the  balance  shall  be  held  even,  by  indirect  con¬ 
trol.  by  persuasion,  by  an  appeal  to  that  sense 
of  fairness  which  most  children  posneas 

Faults  there  are  and  have  been.  Men  are  but 
miwtal,  boys  even  "mortaler;"  the  system  iteelf 
begets  certain  auperfioal  faults  which  must  be 
accepted;  mcnreover,  the  funds  have  been  low. 

Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Writ*  MadMth  PittsbwsliFa 


and  the  wonder  in  that  so  much  has  been  done 
with  so  little  means  for  doing  it  in  the  leee  than 
three  years  that  have  pasted  since  the  folly 
developed  scheme  was  started.  At  present  the 
republic  subsists  entirely  upon  charity,  and 
but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  for 
its  support  Mow  tbe  truetees  have  undertaken 
to  get  1,500  members  of  the  "Q.  J.  R.  Associa 
tion,"  in  order  to  give  them  an  assured  income 
in  addition  to  any  gifta.or  endowments. 

Mr.  Qeorge  has  now  competent  assistants  to 
give  him  needed  aid  in  his  work— a  school 
teacher,  a  carpenter  and  shoemaker,  a  dress¬ 
maker,  a  cook,  and  a  farmer  to  give  practical 
manual  training,  while  affording  tue  children  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  Tbe  buildings  are 
wretched,  and  ought  not  to  be  inhabited  in  their 
present  condition  another  winter.  Time  and 
money  are  both  needed  here  as  elsewhere.  Tho-e 
who  are  most  interested  in  tbe  welfare  of  tbe 
republic,  tboee  who  have  seen  most  of  its  work¬ 
ing,  believe  it  to  be  the  moat  successful  scheme 
yet  invented  for  its  purpose^the  rescue  and 
reform  of  the  children  of  our  city  alums;  because 
here  we  have  reform  brought  to  bear  directly 
and  surely  upon  tbe  individual,  and  while  little 
stress  is  laid  upon  tbe  assuming  a  virtue  if  you 
have  it  not,  the  child  is  learning  what  in  society, 
he  is  learning  the  nature  of  law,  the  meaning 
of  politics,  the  practical  moral  lessons  of  life 
which  otherwise  he  would  learn  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all.  T.  M.  O. 
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MORE  PICNICS. 

It  was  a  delight  to  drop  in  at  Headquarters 
about  six  o’clock  one  melting  afternoon  last 
week,  and  meet  a  merry  group  of^twenty-five 
little  ones  just  home  from  a  long  happy  day  in 
Bronx  Park,  where  they  had  been  gueste  of  the 
"Silver  Links  Circle”  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Mies 
Hurlbert.  who  had  taken  the  whole  respons'bil- 
ity  of  engineering  the  party  through  the  busy 
hot  day,  looked  as  bright  as  tbe  children  in 
spite  of  the  weariness,  saying,  “I  just  love  to  go 
with  them,  and  forget  the  beat  in  watching 
their  pleasure," 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  writer  experienced  the 
same  delight  in  going  with  tbe  girls  of  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  Club  to  Roselle,  Mew  Jersey,  where  they 
were  received  and  entertained  by  two  Circles  of 
The  King’s  Daughters. 

Wishing  to  give  the  girls  a  taste  of  the  real 
country-one  of  the  party  had  never  been  out  of 
tbe  city  before — they  had  prepared  a  picnic  in 
some  pretty  woods  two  miles  out  on  the  banks 
of  a  winding  stream.  A  big  express  wagon  and 
a  kind  hostess  were  awaiting  us  at  the  station 
for  tbe  drive  over,  which  added  immensely  to 
tbe  fun  of  the  occasion.  / 

Once  in  the  woods,  it  was  amusing  to  nee  the 
general  scattering  of  tbe  twenty-four  girls. 
Some  of  the  delicate  ones  just  wanted  to  lie  on 
the  grass  and  look  up  at  tbe  trees,  or  even  get 
a  little  nap  in  the  unwonted  quiet.  Others 
threw  themselves  down  in  tbe  broiling  sun  to 
see  if  they  could  not  "get  brown"  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  Still  more  rushed  for  the 
boats  on  the  river,  or  gathered  berries  and  fiow- 
ers  on  the  borders  of  the  neighboring  field.  One 
girl  confessed  on  tbe  way  home  that  she  had 
hardly  sat  down  at  all,  except  for  luncheon,  she 
had  "just  walked  and  walked"  to  see  what  she 
could  find. 

The  young  hostesses  who  had  worked  hard  to 
prepare  tbe  feast,  must  have  been  gratified  by 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  good  things.  Tbe 
afternoon  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  it  was  a 
merry  party  that  piled  into  the  b  g  wagon  again 
towards  sunset  and  jolted  over  the  country  roads, 
lai-ghing  and  singing,  and  exclaiming,  "Ob, 
wasn’t  Miss  W.  lovely!"  and  "Mias  T.  was  just 
grand  I"  and  so  on,  until  when  they  finally  got 
on  board  tbe  train  they  were  tired  enough  to 
set  le  quietly  into  their  seats  and  give  themselves 
op  to  silent  enjoyment  of  the  cool  ride  over  tbe 
Jersey  marshes  in  the  fading  twilight,  a  rare 


Dyspepsia 

Degrades 


ito  victiiDB.  It  puts  them  in 
the  power  of  the  weakest  organ  of 
the  bedj  and  makes  them  its  slaves. 
Thej  most  eat  to  suit  it,  drink  to  snit 
it,  and  live  a  lenten  life  of  self-deniaL 

AYER'S 

PILLS 

have  cnred  many  bad  cases  of 
dyspepsia — they  will  cure  yon,  if  yon 
are  snffering  from  that  disease. 

Mrs.  H.  6.  Anderson,  15  Williams 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes : 

"  Ayer’s  Pills  cored  lee  of  dyspepsia 
frem  whiok  I  bad  suffered  for  three 
years.  They  beat  every  other  medi- 
dae.” 

AYER'S 
PILLS  Cure 
Dyspepsia 


condition  for  those  girl".  They  said  afterwards 
they  did  not  know  why  they  s'ept  lo  baid  that 
night. 

Last  Thursday,  fourtee**  motbera  with  tbe>r 
younger  children  went  to  Fluabing,  Long  Island, 
where  tbs  "Loving  Service  Circle"  had  arranged 
a  perfect  day  for  them.  The  use  of  tbe  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  of  a  charming  home,  from  which 
the  nmily  was  absent,  was  offered  to  them  ai  d 
there  six  or  eight  hammocks  were  hung  under 
the  big  trees,  a  swing  was  put  up  for  the  little 
ones,  and  a  baby  carriage  and  big  clothes  bask 
ets  lined  with  quilts  to  serve  as  cradles,  were 
provided  to  rest  the  mothers’  weary  arms. 

On  the  piazza  tbe  tables  were  spread  with 
dainty  white  cloths,  and  a  most  tempting  array 
of  viands,  of  all  which  the  home  made  bread 
seemed  the  greatest  treat,  "better  than  all  tbe 
cake  you  could  get."  Mrs.  M.  couldn’t  get  over 
the  fact  that  she  could  have  all  the  bread  and 
butter  she  wanted,  with  the  privilege  of  spread¬ 
ing  it  herself,  and  Mrs.  K.  declared  that  if  she 
could  only  stay  there  a  year  she  could  live  with¬ 
out  eating.  "It  was  like  heaven  and  earth, " 
and  made  her  think  of  the  old  country.  Appar¬ 
ently  her  impression  bad  been  that  the  whole  of 
America  was  simply  a  continuation  of  noisy 
crowded  streets  and  high  buildings,  such  as  sur¬ 
rounded  her  in  Mew  York. 

Mot  only  was  the  party  served  with  three 
bountiful  meals  during  the  day,  but  each  woman 
had  a  wonderful  basket  to  take  home  containing 
half  a  loaf  of  that  delicious  breao,  half  a  loaf  of 
cake  and  a  large  package  of  tea,  which  one  proud 
possessor  declared  was  certainly  "a  whole 
pound;"  each  one  also  had  a  palm  leaf  fan;  and 
when  their  hospitable  hostesses  saw  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  the  baby  carriage,  they 
insisted  upon  sending  that  along  for  use  at  Head¬ 
quarters. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  not  tired  of  bearing 
of  picnics,  for  they  absorb  so  much  of  our  time 
and  attention  now  that  it  is  bard  not  to  dwell 
upon  them,  and  this  long  heated  term  has  made 
them  doubly  blessed  to  the  unfortunate  resi¬ 
dents  of  crowded  tenements. 


DBOWjajuniMfls  n  a  dibbasb. 

WtU  Mod  traa  Bookotpaittealan  how  to  ear*  "DnmkMiBMi 
w  th*  Uqnor  HAMt”  with  or  wltlHMit  the  knowledfoof  the 
pettent.  Addreee 

Dr.  J.  W.  HAIBBB,  No.  US  Baoe  BA,  OlaoliuiAtL  O 
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EDUC  4T10N  .VL  WORK  AT  NORTH  FIELD. 

By  Miss  Alice  Varley. 

The  question  hu  several  times  been  asked 
whether  the  name  of  D.  L.  Moody  will  be  beet 
known  to  posterity  for  his  evangelistic  or  for  his 
educational  work.  To  those,  however,  who 
know  the  man,  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 
Elach  is  part  of  the  other.  From  the  day  of  his 
conversion  he  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
e  /ery thing  that  would  be  a  means  to  that  end 
was  undertaken  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
actuated  him  to  hunt  the  streets  of  Chiogo  in 


every  year  on  account  of  want  of  room.  The 
principal  is  Miss  Evelyn  S.  flail,  B.A. 

„  There  are  three  courses  of  study,  each  lasting 
four  years,  the  General,  the  College  Preparatory 
and  the  English.  The  first  of  these  is  intended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  body  of  students, 
and  aims  to  give  a  thDroughly  practical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  second  as  its  name  implies,  fits  lor 
College,  graduates  from  the  Seminary  being  ad 
mitted  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Oberlio,  Vasear,Mt. 
flolyoke,  Boston  University  and  Cornell ;  while 
the  last  is  planned  for  students  who  desire  a 
thorough  training  in  E'-gl  eh  without  the  study 


to  Mr.  Moody  from  his  friends  in  England  and 
America  on  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday 
form  quite  an  imposing  appearance.  The  estate 
comprises  over  700  acres,  the  first  portion  of 
which  was  bought  with  the  125,000  which  Mr. 
fliram  Camp,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  gave  Mr.  Moidy,  also  several  thou¬ 
sands  received  from  Great  Britain,  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  same  end. 

The  aim  of  this  school,  like  that  at  Northfield, 
is  to  help  young  men  who  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  to  provide  a  place  where  thoae  whose  early 
instruction  has  been  neglected  may  be  educated 

_  according  to  their  individua 

needs.  It  seeks  especially  the 
up-building  of  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  and  to  this  end 
makes  the  Bible  central  in  all 
its  courses  of  study.  Elach 
student  is  required  to  work  on 
the  school  farm,  about  the 
school  buildings,  or  at  his 
own  trade  for  two  hours  every 
day.  Such  work  aide,  of  course, 
in  hie  own  support,  but  apart 
^  from  that  it  cultivates  what- 

O  aptitude  the  student  may 

have,  gives  self  reliance  and 
physical  vigor,  and  develops 
character.  The  charge 
board  and  tuition  in  the 
Seminary 

the  actual  cost, 
school  offers  four  courses  of 
instruction.  Classical,  Scien- 
tific, Latin  Scientific  and  Elec- 
tive,  each  lasting  four  years. 
The  total  number  of  students 
,  a  enrolled  last  }  ear  was  460,  and 
migllfllllilllfl  of  tbe  applications  made  for 
one  out  cf  every 


admission, 
four  had  to  be  refused.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  Seminary,  diplomas  obtained  ad¬ 
mit  students  without  examination  to  many  of 
tbe  leading  Colleges.  No  less  than  fifty  three 
students  graduated  at  the  two  schools  this  year. 
Since  tbe  opening  of  Mount  flermon  more  than 
2,500  have  gone  out  from  it.  and  almost  every 
profession  has  received  its  quota'of  Bermonites, 
while  few  lands  on  tbe  face]  of  ’ the^fierth'have 
not  been  touched  by  the  ever  expanding  circle 
of  its  influence. 

During  his  wide  experience  and  obeervation  of 
evangelistic  work,  Mr.  Moody  saw  the  absence 
of  general  training  in  the  English  Bible. ~There 
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of  Latin  and  other  languages.  In  each  of  these 
courses  Bible  study  is  given  a  prominent  place, 
and  while  other  subjects  are  taken  up  and  com 
pleted,  tbe  study  of  the  Bible  is  continued  aa 
long  as  the  student  is  connected  with  the  Sem 
inary,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  thrruugh 
knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures  should  underlie  and 
overlie  all  other  education.  Ail  the  work  of 
the  bouse  is  performed  by  the  students  under 
the  supervision  of  a  matron,  each  girl  being 
required  to  work  one  hour  a  day. 

Not  content,  however,  with  what  had  bren 
done  for  tbe  girls,  Mr.  Moody  turned  h  s  atten 


search  of  scholars  for  his  first  Sunday  school 
class.  Just  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond  forme 
ever  widening  circles  on  tbe  surface  of  the  water, 
so  from  this  one  aim  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  have 
sprung  these  numerous  institutions  with  which 
his  name  is  connected. 

Seeing  that  education  would  be  an  advantage 
in  winning  men  to  Christ,  that  for  this  as  for 
all  other  efficient  service  people  need  training, 
he  threw  himself  into  this  work  of  placing  a  lib 
eral  education  in  tbe  reach  of  hundreds  of  young 
people  who  without  it  would  be  among  the 
*'leaners, ”  instead  of  “lifters.”  From  this 
centre,  circle  upon  circle  is  ever  forming  and 
eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  circum'erence  of 
tbe  outermost. 

The  first  of  these  institutions  was  a  school  for 
girls,  opened  at  Northfield  by  Mr.  Moody,  in 
1879.  So  eager  was  be  to  begin  this  educational 
work  that  he  could  not  wait  for  a  dormitory  to 
be  erected,  but  built  a  small  addition  to  bis 
own  home  capable  of  accommodating  eight  stu¬ 
dents,  and  these  with  a  few  others  formed  tbe 
nucleus  of  Northfield  Seminary.  As  soon  as 
possible,  the  first  building.  East  Hall,  was 
erected,  and  at  its  dedication,  Mr,  Moody  chose 
for  tbe  school  motto,  “I,  the  Lord,  do  keep  it; 
1  will  water  it  every  moment:  lest  any  hurt  it, 
I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.”  That  the  Lord 
accepted  this  trust  and  has  performed  His 
promise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  when  we  remem 
ber  that  the  school  property  now  includes  240 
acres  of  land,  eight  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
library,  recitation  ball,  auditorium — capable  of 
holding  2,500  persons— farm  buildings,  etc. 

Over  2  300  students  have  passed  through  its 
portals,  and  of  this  number  more  than  100  have 
gone  into  distinctively  missionary  work  at  home 
and  abroad — Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  South 
America,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  be  ng  among 
the  fields  that  share  tbe  blessings  of  Northfield. 
The  attendance  for  the  year  1897  1898  was  363, 
and  numbers  of  applications  have  to  be  refused 
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was  an  evident  need  of  men  and  woiren  who 
should  understand  the  Word  of  God,  and  know 
how  to  use  it  in  bringing  men  to  Christ.  All 
over  tbe  land  be  met  those  who  would,  with  a 
little  we'l  directed  study  and  training  become 
efficient  workers  in  tbe  cause  of  Christ;  and 
who  would  prove  valuable  assistants  to  their 
pastors  in  building  up  and  establishing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  outcome  of  this 
was  tbe  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Mitaiona  of  tbe  Chicago  Evangelisation  Society. 


tion  to  tbe  boys,  and  three  years  later  saw  the 
foundation  of  Mount  flermon  School.  On  tbe 
opposite  aide  of  the  Connecticut,  “beautiful  for 
situation,  ”  and  in  full  view  of  tbe  railway  as 
one  enters  Northfield,  rise  tbe  buildings  which 
constitute  this  now  famous  school.  Two  large 
dormitories,  Crossley  and  Overton  Halls  a  reci¬ 
tation  hall,  a  dining  hall,  Silliman  Science  Hall, 
some  twelve  cottages,  beside  laundry  and  farm 
buildings,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
new  Chapel,  now^in  pro  ess  of  erection,  a  gift 
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Since  its  foundation  in  1889, 1,535  students  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  Men’a  Depaitment,  766  in 
the  Women ’a.  Of  thoae  who  hare'paseed  through 
the  Institution,  195  are  in  city  rescue  and  home 
miaaiona,  166  in  evangeliatic  work  as  preachers 
or  singers,  277  are  pastors,  pastor’s  aasiatanta 
and  church  Tisitors,  41  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
aries,  23  Christian  Association  secretaries,  21 
colporteura,  114  are^in  foreign  miasions,  21  in 
educational  and  philanthropic  work,  67  are 
superintendents  of^city  missions  and  othsr  re 
sponsible  inatitutions.  At  9  o’clock  each  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  week  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  and 
again  at  ‘11  o'clock  the  large  lecture  room  is 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSEBTATOBT 
OF  MUSIC. 

There  are  three  oamea  that  will  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  as  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
musical  culture^  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Thomas  Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason  hare  left 
enduring  monuments.in  their  compositons  which 
will  be  sung  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  churches 
of  all  denominations  throughout  Christendom. 
As  a  contemporary  among  these  illustrious  names 
stands  that  ofj^Or.  Eben  Tourjee,  who  in  1853 
introduced  into  this  country  the  system  of  Con¬ 
servatory  musical  instruction.  An  Institute  which 
was  the  earliest  embodiment  of  his  idea  was 


bracing  over  forty  class-rooms,  two  concert  halls, 
valuable  musical  library,  reading  rooms,  mu¬ 
seum,  parlors,  offices,  etc.  The  upper  floors, 
including  about  two  hundred  rooms,  provide  a 
most  comfortable  and  attractive  home  for  women 
students. 

The  principal  departments  of  instruction  are 
those  of  music  in  ail  its  branches;  including 
piano  tuning,  elocution  and  oratory,  and  mod¬ 
ern  languages. 

Dr.  Eben  Tourjee  remained  Director  of  the 
institution  until  his  death,  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  when  hie  place  was  fllled  by  Mr.  Carl 
Faelton,  who  had  entered  'he  institution  in 
1 1885  as  professor  of  piano  forte.  Mr.  Faelton 
[remained  as  Director  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year  1896  1897.  Upon  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Qeorge  W.  Chadwick,  the  well-known  American 
composer  and  musician,  was  unanimously 
elected  Musical  Director. 

In  1892  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
appreciating  the  value  of  such  an  institution  in 
their  midst,  donated  8160,000  which  enabled  the 
management  to  furnish  an  equipment  superior  to 
any  Conservatory  in  the  world.  There  are  no 
stockholders  or  profits  accruing  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  all  surplus  is  expended  in  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  improving  the  various  courses 
of  instruction.  The  location  of  the  Conservatory 
in  such  an  art  and  literary  centre  as  Boston, 
furnishes  the  students  with  unusual  oppor 
tunities.  The  institution  stands  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  fronting  on  Franklin  Square,  a  charm¬ 
ing  park,  with  shade  trees,  lawn,  and  fountains, 
and  is  within  a  minute’s  walk  of  the  street  care. 

8T8TEII  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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filled  withX'students,  Bible  and  note-book  in 
hand. 

The  course  includes :  1.  A  comprehensive  and 
systematic  study  of  Bible  doctrines;  2.  A  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible;  3.  A 
close  analytical  atudy  of  many  books  of  the 
Bible ;  4.  A  thorough  study  of  methods  of  win¬ 
ning  men  to  Christ  and  building  them  up  in 
Christian  character ;  5.  A  careful  study  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Many  eminent  teach¬ 
ers  of  America  and  other  lands  give  special  lec¬ 
tures,  such  as  Drs.  A.  T.  Pierson,  P.  I.  Scofield, 
J.  M.  Gray  of  Boston  and  A.  P.  Dixon  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  John  Q.  Paton,  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  Andrew 
Murray,  F.  B.  Meyer,  etc.  The  afternoons 
and  evenings  are  divided  between  study  and 
practical  work  among  the  unconverted,  rescue 
mission  work,  house  to-houee  visitation,  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  women’s  meetings,  jail  work,  inquiry 
meeting  work,  church  visitation— in  short,  every 
form  of  effort  which  can  be  developed  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  and  wicked  city,  is  here  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  last  institution  of  this  kind  which  Mr. 
Moody  opened  was  the  Training  School,  which 
is  held  from  October  1st  to  March  30th  every 
year  in  the  building  which  during  the  summer 
is  known  as  the  “Northfield  Hotel.”  Here 
young  women  are  trained  for  efficient  Christian 
workers,  the  Word  of  God,  practical  Christian 
work,  sick  nursing,  cooking,  dressibakiBg  and 
singing  forming  the  two  years’  course  of  study. 

This  account  of  the  educational  work  with 
which  Mr.  Moody’s  name  is  identified,  would  be 
quite  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Som¬ 
mer  Bible  School  at  Northfield.  Three  Confer¬ 
ences  are  held  every  year  at  Northfield,  the  first 
two  for  young  mtn  and  young  women  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  last,  the  General  Conference,  for 
Christian  workers,  which  was  first  held  in  1880. 
The  aim  of  all  is  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life 
and  increaaed  knowledge  of  the  Wwd  of  God, 
and  any  sho  long  for  this  are  welcome,  be  they 
educated  or  uneducated,  rich  or  poor,  old  or 
young.  God’s  most  honored  servants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  invited  to  address  the 
meetings,  which  are  attended  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations  from  every  State  in  America. 


chartered  in  Rhode  Island  in  1859,  which  soon 
became  the  Providence  Conservatory  of  Music, 
located  in  the  capital  of  thatJlState.  In  1867, 
the  Institution  was  removed  to  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  found  commodious  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  tbe  famous  Music  Hall.  By  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1870,  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration  with  enlarged  powers  was  secured  from 
the  Legislature  and  the  Institution  became 
legally  incorporated  as  tbe  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  The  rapid  and  steady 


growth  of  the  Conservatory  led,  in  the  year  1882, 
to  the  purchase  of  its  present  splendid  estate  on 
Franklin  Square.  The  original  property,  to¬ 
gether  with  recent  additions,  represents  an  outlay 
of  narly  11,000,00.  The  main  building,  (shown 
on  our  front  page, )  which  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  conservatory  buildings  in  existence, 
was  toon  found  insufficient  to  meet  tbe  increas 
ing  requirements,  and  two  adjoin ing^tates  were 
purchased,  thereby  increasing  tbe  accommoda¬ 
tions  fully  one  third.  The  equipment  includes 
all  modem  conveniences— ateam  heat,  electric 
light  and  electric  bell  communication  through¬ 
out,  elevators,  baths,  telephones,  post  office  and 
music  store.  The  two  lower  floors  of  tbe  main 
buildings  are  uced  few  the  school  itself,  em- 


Inetrumental  and  vocal  instruction  is  given  in 
classes  of  two,  three,  or  more  pup'le,  or  in 
private  lessons,  according  to  wishes  of  the  pupil. 

Instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
differs  materially  from  class  instruction  in  other 
lines  of  education.  Instead  of  the  entire  class 
having  the  same  lesson,  each  pupil  is  assigned 
such  studies  and  pieces  as  are  especially  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  needs. 

Tbe  progress  of  one  pupil  is  never  retarded  by 
reason  of  the  deficiencies  of  others,  but  as  soon 
as  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  is  reached  the 


pupil  is  immediately  advanced  to  a  higher  grade. 

To  these  educational  advantages  are  added 
numerous  public  exercises  at  tbe  school,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Faculty  concerts,  lecture  courses, 
pupils’  recitals,  and  tbe  opportunity  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  a  musical  education  atudiea  in  litera¬ 
ture,  languages,  elocution,  etc. 

BMTRANOB  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Beginners  are  received  in  any  department,  and 
a  careful  examination  is  made  as  to  tbe  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  all  pupils  on  entering.  Students  may 
enter  any  grade  for  which  they  are  found  quali¬ 
fied.  In  tbe  selection  of  studies  and  teachers, 
pupils  enjoy  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent 
with  their  best  interests.  They  may  pursue  tbe 
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man^  either  io  claae  or  through  private  WJSLLS  COLLEGE.  learn  to  underatand  and  appreciate  each  other 

'  ^ _ How  can  one  give  in  a  few  eentencea  anything  m  they  could  not  if  there  were  more  of  them. 

in  eM  ■  critical  inquiry  is  made  ^  definite  impression  of  so  complex  a  thing  Odo  not  see  at  Wells  that  saddest  of  sights 

“  sanding  of  each  pupil,  thoee  in  the  u  a  woman's  College  f  Catalogues  can  present  College,  a  girl  who  through  some 

ragu  courses  being  required  to  pass  ezamina-  goij  ^nd  statistics,  but  only  the  initiated  aocial  blunder  born  of  Freshman  inexperience, 
meet  general  requirements  as  specified  discern  between  the  lines  of  such  statements  goes  through  her  four  years’  course  shunned 
lirrJrl!  T'?’  **?*‘*‘°«"’  **«*°'®  promotion  to  the  subtle  betrayals  of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
e  ig  es  gra  es.  pj  au  institution.  Catalogues  cannot  tell  what 

PLAN  OF  iNSTBUonoN,  makes  Bryn  Mawr  or  Vassar  distinctively  her- 

The  courses  in  pianoforte,  organ,  violin,  vio-  self;  and  it  is  hard  for  any  printed  statement, 
loocaik^  and  vocal  culture  are  divided  into  six  however  adequately  it  may  express  what  a  Col- 
gtadsA  The  first  and  second  grades  (element  lege  does,  to  make  the  reader  feel  what  it  is,  in 
aryL  are  devoted  to  the  rudiments  of  notation  infiuence  and  power. 

and  te^nique;  the  third  and  fourth  grades  Wells  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  public  atten* 

(iatennediate),  to  the  further  development  of  tion,  rather  by  what  she  in  than  by  what  she  wania  oollbos. 

maaical  knowledge  and  technique;  and  the  does.  Thus  it  is  more  and  more  her  pride  that  *>^<1  snubbed  and  making  few  friends,  simply 

filth  and  sixth  grades  (advanced),  to  the  acqui  in  the  latter  point,  she  can  challenge  comparison  because  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  know  her. 

sitioB  of  a  degree  of  technique,  interpretation,  with  any  other  College  in  the  country.  Her  re-  Then,  too,  where  the  numbers  are  few.  one  can 

and  general  musical  ability  sufficient  for  a  com-  quirements  for  graduation,  already  in  advance  fieal  with  individual  cases,  can  atudy  the  in¬ 

tellectual  needs  of  each  girl,  can  to  a  certain 
extent  guide  her  moral  development 
The  penalty  of  living  in  a  small  aocial  circle 
is  narrowness.  From  this,  Wells  is  saved  by  the 
many  distinguished  and  kindly  visitors  who 
find  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  during  the  College  year 
when  some  eminent  teacher  or  writer  or  musi¬ 
cian  or  man  of  affairs  does  not  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  Wells'  audience,  and  just  be¬ 
cause  the  College  is  small,  every  upper  clw- 
woman,  at  least,  may  hope  for  a  meeting  with 
these  “lions,"  involving  something  more  than  a 
hand-shake  at  a  reception.  And  an  for  the  lions 
themselves,  they  always  want  to  come  again,  and 
tb^  usually  do  I 

l^e  proximity  of  Cornell  too,  in  another  infiu¬ 
ence  which  is  of  great  aisiatance  to  the  College. 
Ithaca  is  only  twenty  six  miles  away ;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  is  always  available  for  reference, 
its  atmosphere  of  research  and  scholarahip  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  the  Wells  Faculty,  its  pro- 
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the  social  life  of  Wells  at  its  best,  one  should 


ate  recaived  :tho  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Thanskgiving  at  tte  pillego.  No  one 

« _ _ i.  lui- lOTK  _:.i  thinks  of  going  away  on  that  day ;  instead,  the 

Mawr,  and^  thin  year  a  Wells  1876  girl  obtaind  (College  gathers  as  many  of  its  friends  and  its 


the  same  degree  at  Cornell. 


u  gill  uoMinu  (College  gathers  as  many  of  its  friends  and  its 
Tbe  spirit  of  |  daughters  as  it  can  to  enjoy  the  basket  ball 
utioD.  game,  the  great  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  with  the 


THB  OBAN'S  PARLOR,  WBLL8  OOLLBOS.  constaot  stimulus  to  ^e  Wells  Faculty,  its  pro- 

petent  teadier  or  public  performer.  of  thoee  made  in  some  of  the  larger  Colleges,  are  feesors  are  moat  generous  in  the  way  of  special 

THB  GONSBBTATORT  HOME.  being  raised  every  year.  The  fact  that  with  one  lend  variety  to  the 

The  Conservatory  building  contains,^  in  addi-  hundred  students,  she  has  a  Faculty  numbering  ^e  not  to*bewliolly  dem's^**  ^ 
tioa  to  the  extensive  accommodations  for  the  eighteen  members,  shows  that  the  condition  for  ciollege  girls,  however,  are  never  dependent  on 
school  itself,  a  spacious  and  inviting  Home  for  thorough  work  are  most  favorable.  And  tbe  such  outside  assistance  when  it  comes  to  having 

woBMo  students.  The  concert  and  lecture  hall,  scholarly  spirit  with  which  she  inspires  her  stu-  f  8®°*^  J*'?,®  Class  partiM  and  private  sprea^ 

■  .  .  I  j  m  j  ,  'A  ju.L-  •  A  j  basket  ball  matches  and  dramatics — such  are  tbe 

daas  and  practice  rooms,  parlors  and  offices,  are  dents  is  witnessed  by  the  increasing  tendency  other  Colleges,  vary  the 

OB  the  two  lower  floors,  and  tbe  living  rooms  among  her  graduates  to  pursue  University  courses  round  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  To  nee 
OB  the  font  floors  above.  after  leaving  College.  Last  year  a  Wells  gradu  the  social  life  of  Wells  at  its  best,  one  should 

The  Home  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  ate  received  *tbe  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Thanskgiving  at  toe  College.  No  one 

to  those  of  tbe  great  literary  schools  of  this  Mawr,  and;  this  year  a  Wells  1876  girl  obtaind  CouS'e^Ja'therf  IIT  ma“y^Nts‘ ^frUdV^nd 
eoBBtry — Vassar  College,  Wellesley  College,  etc.  the  same  degree  at  Cornell.  Tbe  spirit  of  daughters  as  it  can  to  enjoy  the  basket  ball 
Its  arrangements  and  methods  are  complete,  and  progress  pervades  the  whole  loatitution.  game,  the  great  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  with  the 

nnsarpanned  for  convenience,  comfort,  safety, 
and  healthful  surroundings,  enabling  the  man- 
agSBMBt  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  tbe  young 
women.  The  regulations  regarding  the  study 
honra,  home  life,  and  social  intercourse,  are 
based  on  the  results  of  long  experience  and  con- 
tiBBOBS  observation.  Tbe  sanitary  conitionr, 
and  psovisions  are  excellent  in  every  drespect 
and  vary  little  sickneea  has  occurred  among  the 
tooBsands  of  pupils  who  have  lived  in  tbe  Home 
daring  the  sixteen  vears  of  its  existence. 

Them  can  hardly  be  imagined  a  more  congenial 
and  stimulating  atmosphere  than  is  to  be  found 
in  thin  Institution  where  so  many  ambitious, 
indBstriona,  and  talented  students  live  year  after 
year. 

All  those  who  are  received  into  the  Home  are 
reanired  to  present  satisfactory  references,  which 
will  be  duly  verified. 

StBdents  are  expected  to  have  passed  the  child 
hood  period  before  entering  the  Home,  and  to 

to  in  a  li^l  sense  self  gorerned.  Everyone,  intbrior,  wblls  oollbob. 

however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and  protec-  .  .  ^  i-  j 

tioB.  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  !l  But  if  in  the  matter  of  work,  toe  aims  and  blinds  drawn,  the  dining  room  brilliantly  ligbtM 
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^  m  INTBRIOR,  WBLLS  oollbob. 

however,  in  accepting  its  privileges  and  protec-  .  .  ^  i-  j 

tioB,  is  pledged  to  a  loyal  conformity  to  its  plans  ^  But  if  in  the  matter  of  work,  toe  aims  and  blinds  drawn,  the  dining  room  brilliantly  ligbtM 
and  arrangements,  as  well  as  to  the  observance  standards  of  Wells  are  those  common  to  all  the  everybody  in  fMtal  evraing  array ;  and  the 

ooodiiots  esMbUitioBf  diligooce.  sod  proffresB  of  she  ii  sut  gtncTXB,  The  moet  imporiADt  loyslty  in  the  ehepe  of  Bome  Article  of 

stmtoits  Trill  always  be  promptly  furnitoed  to  condition  which  renders  the  life  at  Wells  different  beauty. 

patsBlsor  guardians  on  application,  and  direct  in  spirit  from  that  of  other  women’s  Colleges  is  The  memory  of  days  like  these,  or  of  May 
oorramndenM  is  aoliciti^  upon  all  matters  united  number  of  students.  The  buildings  Memngs  spent  floating  on  toe  lake  in  toe  very 

which  relate  to  toe  well-being  of  students  while  _ _  heart  of  such  sunsets  as— we  fancy— happen  no- 

andar  the  care  of  the  Institution.  cannot  accommodate  more  than  a  hundred,  and  jg  peculiar  property  of  tine  Wells 

SCHOOL  TBAB  1898-99.  if,  *■  seems  probable,  the  College  is  compelled  gi,|.  With  it  belong  those  memories  and  gifts 

Firat  term  begins  September  8th,  ends  Novem*  to  extend  its  accommodations  in  the  future,  it  which  are  the  bequest  of  every  true  College  to 

her  10to :  second  term  begins  November  17to.  does  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  its  distinctive  **■  w*®*  daughters  who  are  woray 

ends  Jan Wy26to;  third  term  begina  January  .d-g-ta«.ee  as  a  small  College  Faculty  and 

Seth.  ends  Anri  I  12  th  •  fourth  tera  begins  Anril  ijoiiege.  r  acuity  ana  gome  life  where  toe  beet  thinm  were  those  that 

Mft.  ends  June  2l8t!  For  particulaw  addrea  Btudents  are  brought  into  tbe  closest  relations,  counted;  toe  gift  of  a  trains  mind,  and  achol- 

F.  W.  Hale,  Manager.  and  both  are  helped  by  toe  contact;  the  girls  arly  ideals. 
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Tiain,  Three  dolhtn  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  conntriee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  poetage.  For  one 
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APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Mums  AJn>  BKPOBT8. 

The  Minutes  of  Oenerul  Aasembly,  It  is  expected,  will 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 

l^bllcation  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  • 

Preedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  ABtEBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

■8TABLI8HKD  Uf  PBII.ADKLPB1A  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(B  new  schools  started  In  1801;  also  lUO  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity .  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  niisstonary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancboft,  Dia  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missloitaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church.  46 
Mtheiiue  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room;  Its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
River,  and  31  Atlantic  .We.,  Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pros- 
pei^,  and  Is  dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 


Rev.  SAB  CEL  BOCLT,  Pastor. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


minlBtMS  beloii^g  to  PresbyteriM  that  ta*T«  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  fumiahed  for  X  oents  each.  The 


minuter*,  ao  oenta:  other  persona,  SO  cent*.  Persons 
desiring  cloth-bound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reports,  will  please  at  ones  communicate  with  the 
Rey.  W  H.  Roberts,  D.D„  Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

PBB8BYTBBIB8. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  Otlsco, 
N.  Y.,  Septeniber  19,  at  7.30  p  m.  The  delegatee  will  be 
met  with  conveyances  at  the  Street  car  terminus,  in 
Onondaga  Valley,  at  8  p.m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Dada. 

A.  H.  Fahbxstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  TRIP. 

Tour  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Visiting  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  Quebec,  Montreal,  An  Sable  Chasm,  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Lake  George,  Saratoga,  and  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  Leave  Phlladel^ia  by  special  train  Au¬ 
gust  16.  The  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  tourist  agenU.  An  experienced  chaperon  will 
also  accompany  the  party,  having  especial  charge  of 
unescorted  ladles 

The  rate  of  $100  from  New  York.  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Trenton,  PhlladelphlAHarriaburg.Baltimoreand  Wash¬ 
ington  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire  round 
trip,  parlor-oar  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotel  entertain¬ 
ment,  transfer  chargee,  carriage  hire— in  fact,  every 
item  of  necessary  expense. 

For  detailed  itineraiy.  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1196  Broadwry,  Now  York;  860  Fulton 
Street.  Brooklyn:  789  Broad  Stri-ef,  Newark.  N.  J  ;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


WEBSTSR’S  DICTIONARY. 


NBW  PUBLIOATION8. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  New  York:  HUtory  of 

Modern  Europe:  Ferdinand  SchwIIL,  Ph.D.  $188. - 

Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines;  Joseph  Earle  Stevens. 

$lJi0. - Life  Is  Life  and  Other  Tales  and  Episodes;  Zaek. 

$1  AO. - Stories  by  Foreign  Authors.  Russian,  75  esnts; 

Scandinavian,  76  cents. 

James  Pott  and  Company,  New  York:  CHvll  Church 
Law  in  a  Series  of  State  Digests  for  Churches  of  All 
Denominations.  Edited  by  George  James  Baylee,  Ph.D., 
New  York  Law.  $1.00. 

E.  P.  Duiton  and  Company,  New  York:  An  Amateur 

Fireman:  James  Otis.  $1.60. - Raoul  and  Iron  Hand: 

or  Winning  the  Golden  Spurs.  A  Tale  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century;  Mary  Halsey  Miller.  $1.60. 

Open  Court  Publishi*  o  Company.  Chicago:  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  People  of  Israel  from  t  he  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Written  fw 
Lay  Reade  s  by  Carl  Heii-rich  Comill.  ni.D.,  S.T.D. 

Translated  by  W.  H.  Carruth.  $1 50. - The  Qoepri 

According  to  Darwin;  Woods  Hutchinson,  AJI.,M^ 
11.60. 

D.  Appleton  AND  Company,  New  York:  Appleton's 
Home  Reading  books.  Division  1,  Natural  History. 

News  from  the  Birdr:  Leander  8.  Key  er  60  cent*. - 

Harold’s  Rambles:  John  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  B.S.  M 

onts. - Division  IV,  Literature.  The  Stoir  of  Rob 

Roy;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Condensed  for  Home  and 
School  Reading  by  Edith  D.  Harrl".  00  cents. - The 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustalnini;  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Hume  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  uut  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailort’  Miioiizine,  the  .Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Klwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuk- 
OS8,  Treas.;  Bev.  W.  C.  STITT,  U.D.,  Secretary. 

THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Wurth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
cloth^,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  wuraeu  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,UU0  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  b>,UIIU  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  rec’elved 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;.'10  to  4:30  P.B.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.m.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  x.B.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  I2:l0  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jicsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  w.m.  K.  Haknard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  fur  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIBTY 

For  seventy-two  years  lias  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dlalecU. 
A  laige  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Swiety. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
^^eals.  From  (300  to  $500  sapporto  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  28d  St.,  N.  Y. 


works,  and  all  sound  and  legitimate  success  in  that  di¬ 
rection  Is  to  be  honored.  No  abaolnte  demarcation  is 
poesible,  for  every  large  dictionary  is,  in  some  degree, 
enoyclopedic.  Bnt  the  makers  of  the  International  have 
held  steadily  to  their  ideal— the  maximum  of  accurate 
information  compatible  with  the  maximum  of  practical 
convenience  to  the  average  consnlter. 

This  claim  for  the  Webster  Dictionary  is  admirably 
expreaeed  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Minister  of  Education 
for  New  Zealand;  “Complete  without  being  cumbrous, 
compact,  yet  In  no  way  scanty,  the  Intern  tlonal  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  both  sufficiently  sclentiflc  for  the  scholar  and 
handy  enough  for  the  hurried  man  of  business  ’  Scien¬ 
tific  accuracy,  everyday  utility  and  convenience,  ac 
cepted  authority— this  is  the  combination  of  qualities 
in  which  Webster’s  International  stands  pre-eminent 

Webster’s  Dictionaty  has  standing  and  authority 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  standard  in  tbs  mother  country  and  in  all  her 
colonies;  the  official  standard  in  the  English  postal  tel¬ 
egraph  department,  as  well  as  In  the  United  Slates 
government  printing  office  at  Washington;  and  has  a 
large  sale  In  the  young  empire  of  Australia. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  AND  OMAHA  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  the  Pennsylvania 

■The  Yel  owstone  'National' Park  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  regions  on  the  globe,  for 
within  it  is  displayed  the  greatest  collection  of  nature's 
manifold  wonders.  Indeed,  this  mountain  bound  pla¬ 
teau.  high  up  on  the  summit  of  the  everlasting  Rockies 
Is  a  veritable  playground  for  the  world’s  giant  forces. 
TThe  personally-conducted  tunr  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  which  leaves  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  I,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  visiting 
this  wonderland  and  viewing  Its  marvelous  features. 
A  stop  of  two  days  will  he  made  on  the  return  trip  at 


ary  of  Greater  New  York  and  Its  Vicinity,  with  Map* 
and  Illustrations.  1896.  80  cents. 

J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company,  Philadelphia:  The  Na^ 
tion’s  Navy.  Our  Ships  and  Their  Achievements; 
Charles  Morris.  $1.50. 

PSBIODIOALS. 

August :  The  Forum;  North  American  Review:  Applet 
ton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly;  American  JonmiJof 
Science;  McClure’s  Magazine;  Godey’s  MagaBine:  nie 
Critic;  Book  News;  Ci  urchat  Home  and  Abroad;  St. 
Andrew’s  Cross:  Harper’s  Round  Table;  Literary  Digest; 
Architecture  and  Building:  Our  Animal  Friends;  Amar- 
Ican  Review  of  Reviews;  Church  Union:  GHibmI  of  all 
Lands;  Phrenological  Journal:  Book  Buyer;  Bpirtk  of 
Missions;  Expository  Times;  The  Cambrians;  Sunshine; 
Good  Words;  Sunday  Magasine;  Pianist  acd  OrganlM. 

REPORTS  AMD  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  July. 

Complaint  Against  the  Action  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  In  Addressing  an  Official  Communication  to  the 
Civil  Commonwealth. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Logansport,  In  ;  By  Rodney  Strain. 


DEATHS. 

Meeker-vOu  August  5,  at  her  residence  in  Snocasnnna, 
N.  J.,  Miss  Sara  Byram  Meeker,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joeiah  and  Catherine  B.  Meeker. 

For  twenty  five  years  she  was  the  volunteer  organlet 
of  the  ebnren  and  Sunday.echool,  the  leader  of  the  choir 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Snndav.scbool,  training  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  music  for  all  special  occaslous.  With  clear 
thought  and  firm  purpose,  with  an  ni  falling  intereet  in 
every  department  of  Christisn  work  she  met.  the  claims 


vation  cars  in  each  direction.  Eight  days  will  be  spent 
in  the  Park.  A  stop  will  also  b-  made  returning  at  Chl- 
esgo.  The  round-trip  rate.  ^5  from  New  York.  Phila 
delphia.  Baltimore,  and  Wsshlngton,  $230  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  covers  all  necessary  expenses. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyi,  Assistant  General  Paseenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 


Far  Ovw  Fifty  Teskrs 

M^  WnrsLow’s  Soothino  Syruv  has  been  used  <er  ovei 
fifty  rear*  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbeir  children  wtaU< 
(eetUng  with  perfect  soocesa  It  soothes  tbs  child,  softem 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  aad  is  the  bes< 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snffere 
immediately.  Bold  by  Druggtots  In  every  part  of  the  world 
IVenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  SooUilng  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

VISIT  THB  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

Butif  ;ron  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Do^  (S^on  Clerk  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Clinrch). 
^  Bee  Building,  Omaha  to  secure  you  pleasant  rooms 
in  private  homes,  at  from  60  oents  to  $i.oo  each  per  day. 
No  fee.  Referencee :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lnwrie.  D.D  ,  of  Omaha 


appreciative  invalid  was  tenderly  loved  and  will  be 
greatly  missed,  “she  has  gone  home;  the  weary  is  at 
rest.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  They 
rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail, 
road  Office,  No.  20  Eaat  28d  Street. 


Memoriau  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  desires  a  (Kieltion  as  comranion  or  amanuen¬ 
sis.  Has  had  experience,  and  can  give  beet  of 


referencee.  Address 
bridge.  Mass. 


M.,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Stock- 


lONARY  OOTTAOE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA.  Semina^;  W.  J.  HaMha,  D.b., and  Juo.  R  Davies,  D.D.. 

_ _ _  Of  New  fork. 


Mlarionariee  of  the  Preebvterlan  Church,  who  wish  to 
visit  Chautauqua  the  eommg  aeaeon,  are  invited  to  oc¬ 
cupy  rooms,  frM  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Preebyterian  Houae  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  early  applmation  should  be  made  so  that  aa 
many  as  poanble  can  be  entertained.  If  there  to  room 
after  providing  for  such  mtostonariea,  young  men,  eons 
of  mlasionarles  of  the  Preebytralan  Bom^  who  wiidi  to 
pursne  some  oourae  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
PrasbYteitan  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any 
mlnistor  under  the  ears  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Ohuroh,  will  be  received.  Addreas  Preebyterian  Mis. 
slonary  Oottage,  Postoffloe  Box  No.  L  Chant 

Mna.  A.  E.  Skinner  Secretary. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  Presbyterian  Academy 
at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  flourishing  under  the  diligent 
overcharge  of  Mr.  Phcpbu-*  W.  Lyon.  Not  a  few  of  our 
ministers  and  our  business  men  owe  their  start  to  this 
well  known  school.  There  Is  no  better  place  to  send  a 
boy.  _ _ 

Mothers  can  give  their  children  much  pleasure  if,  when 
buying  coffee,  they  purchase  Lbooett^s  Luxor  Java, 
the  purest  and  richest  of  Java  coffees. 

For  a  short  time  beautiful  “Ladye  Fatre”  Dolls  are 
packed  with  this  coffee,  and  dealers  will  distribute  them. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  happen  to  keep  this  ooffee.  he 
would  no  doubt  do  so  if  requested. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  correeponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  fi..  The 
Evangelist. 


WANTED— Situation  as  Resident  Teacher  in  an 
Institution,  by  young  lady,  college  graduate,  with 


Charles  M.  Sheldon’s 

BOOKS 

Over  212,000  Sold. 

In  His  Steps— 

“What  would  Jesus  Do?” 
The  Crucifixion  of  Phillip  Strong 
Robert  Hardy’s  Seven  Days 
His  Brother’s  Keeper 

rtllulj  ■  Clo:'.h . 75  Cents  Each 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

91B  Madiaon  St.,  Chicago. 

TAT  .A.  nr  I*  X1J3 


LATINO  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  A  STATE 
CAPITOL. 

The  laying  of  the  corner  etoneof  our  new  Capi¬ 
tol,  in  St  Paul,  July  27th,  waa  an  event  of 
Boon  than  local  intereat.  For  weeka  the  citizena 
of  St  Paul  have  been  actively  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  pBepacatione  for  the  ceremony,  and  reduced 
fares  on  all  the  railroada  centering  here  drew 
together  an  immense  gathering  from  other  parte 
of  the  State.  The  attendance  would  no  doubt 
have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  harvest;  and 
the  waving  fields  of  wheat  and  of  other  grains  de- 
ananded  attention  from  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

The  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  were  elab¬ 
orate  and  complete,  and  had  nothing  more  been 
attenapted  there  would  have  been  a  dignity 
about  it  commensurate  with  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  State  of  Minnesota ;  unfortunately,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  there  were  what  can  be  termed 
"aide  abows"  in  the  way  of  bicycle  races  ball 
gamea  and  a  run  of  the  Fire  Department,  which 
detracted  from  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  occa- 
aion. 

Amrmg  the  archives  deposited  in  the  copper 
box  w  thin  the  corner  stone,  were  the  following : 
"Oeeaion  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  of  that  part  of  the  State  lying  East  of 
the  Miaeiaeippi  River,  in  1784;"  "Purchase  by 
the  United  States  from  France  of  Louisiana,  and 
emiwacing  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  West 
of  the  Miasisaippi  River,  1803;"  "Organic  Act 
creating  |the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  passed 
March  3d,  1849;"  "Population  on  June  lat, 
1849,  of  the  whole  Territory,  4,940;"  "Terri 
torial  Governor  Alexander  Ramsey;"  "Territory 
authorized  to  form  State  government  by  Con- 
graaa,  February  26tb,  1857;"  "Minnesota  ad.- 
mitted  to.tbe  Union  as  a  State,  May  11th,  1858, 
population,  150,037 ;"  "Minnesota  furnisbed  25,- 
000  men  to  tbe  army  during  Civil  War;"  "Pop¬ 
ulation  1890  census,  1,301,826;"  "Population 
1896  census,  1, 574, 19.  ’  ’ 

All  these  facts  and  documents  are  interesting 
an  showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  North 
Star  State  in  the  last  fifty  years.  A  very  large 
number  of  other  documents  together  with  one 
each  of  all  the  coins  issued  by  tbe  Government 
were  also  deposited  in  the  box,  and  1  am  glad 
to  add,  a  copy  of  tbe  Holy  Bible  was  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

An  exceedingly  happy  incident  was  the  fact 
that  Alexander  Ramsey  not  only  the  first  Terri¬ 
torial  Governor,  but  also  tbe  first  Governor  of 
the  State  after  its  admission  to  Statehood  was 
present,  and  notwithstanding  his  burden  of 
yeare,  was  able  to  use  tbe  trowel  and  to  lay  tbe 
atone.  He  wai  our  war  Governor,  and  Lincoln 
d^nded  on  him  as  he  did  on  so  many  of  tbe 
war  Governors  of  other  States  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  those  trying  times. 

The  oration  by  our  senior  Senator,  Cushman 
K,  Davis,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  occa- 
aion,  and  of  tbe  man,  who  is  an  honor  to  our 
State.  It  was  an  eloquent  setting  forth  of  the 
position  tbe  United  States  now  bolds,  and  is 
destined  to  hold  in  tbe  new  century  now  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  us.  Let  me  quote  a  single  passage : 

The  nineteenth  century  is  receding;  we  are 

Cming  from  it;  tbe  twentieth  century  rises 
fore  us  like  a  continent.  Tbe  one  hundred 
years  about  to  eod  bove  bei  n  tbe  most  eventful 
and  productive  of  any  epoch.  Not  in  any  cen 
tury  bav  njore  been  accomplished  for  the  well 
being  of  mankind;  but  far  exceeding  any  other 
has  been  its  preparatory  work  for  the  accom 
pliahment  of  sublime  purposes.  1  can  only  iodi 
cate  be>e  this  preparation  by  a  broad  and  sug¬ 
gestive  generalization.  It  consists  of  useful  in¬ 
ventions,  of  general  education,  and  of  an  in¬ 
creased  participat  on  b>  tbe  people  in  tbe 
administration  ol  governaents  Jo  achieving 
all  this  II  ankind  has  often  "seen  through  a  glass 
dukly"  and  has  executed  the  purpos-'S  of  an 
inspiration  of  which  it  «a8  not  always  conscious. 
It  has  recently  been  revealed  with  astonishing 
cleamesa  that  tbe  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
alao  that  of  the  United  States  particularly  have 
been  in  an  unconscious  process  of  preparation 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  International  is  Scientific 

and  PracticaL  /  \ 

Words  are  easily  found.  Pronunciation/  WEBSTER*^ 

is  easily  ascertained.  Meanings  are  eas-  ( 

ily  learned.  The  growth  of  words  Is  \  INTERNATIONAL  I 

easily  traced,  and  ex(H3Uence  of  quality  \  J)lCTIONARy  / 
rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  \.  Y 

characterizes  ita  every  department. 


It  is  the  School-Teacher  of 
the  Republic. 

The  International  and  its  abridgments 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colleges  and 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Should  you  not  give  tbe  students 
access  to  tbe  same  Dictionary  in  tbe 
home  that  they  use  In  the  schoolroom? 


for  destinies  beretofore  unperceivod.  In  wbat 
manner  the  performance  is  to  be  I  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict.  To  do  so  would  be  the  merest 
speculation.  Tbe  great  movements  of  humanity 
are  originated,  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
Supreme  Power.  Man  merely  utilizes  them.  If 
be  attempts  to  thwart  them  they  crush  him. 
No  state  ever  yet  diverted  any  of  the  purposes 
or  ultimates  of  its  own  existence. 

The  new  capitol  occupies  a  command  ng  site 
at  the  head  of  Wabasha  street,  St.  Paul,  the 
grounds  containing  about  eight  acres.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  marble,  433  feet  in  length, 
278  in  width,  the  extreme  height  of  tbe  dome 
being  220  feet.  The  cost  is'placed  at  82,000,000, 
but  we  shall  see  if  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
will  lavish  ten  times  as  many  millions  on  it  as 
the  several  Legislatures  of  your  State  have  done. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  exercises 
were  opened  by  prayer  by  Archbishop  Ireland, 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  closed  with 
the  benediction  by  Bishop  Gilbert  of  the  Epis 
copal  Church.  O.  B.  C. 

THM  ODBA.N  BOT'8  HOHK. 

The  appeal  in  behalf  of  tbe  little  Cuban  boys 
in  Brooklyn  has  met  with  much  interest  and 
sympathy.  Some  money  has  been  sent,  which 
baa  (in  every  case  where  address  has  been  given) 
received  personal  acknowledgment.  Better  even 
than  the  money,  have  been  tbe  words  of  en¬ 
couragement,  and  tbe  promise  of  fervent  united 
prayer  for  the  auccese  of  the  effort 

Any  one  who  saw  tbe  dear  little  boya  in 
church  last  Sabbath,  ao  quiet  and  attentive,  so 
gentle  in  their  mannera,  so  quick  to  respond 
to  kind  greetings,  would  have  felt  they  were 
well  worth  saving.  And  these  are  but  a  few 
among  tbe  many,  equally  bright  and  interesting. 
It  seems  strange  that  Christians  do  not  see  and 
seize  immediately  this  opportunity  to  train  a 
small  army  of  miaaionarisa  to  Cuba. 

A  young  girl  who  bad  been  under  Chriatian 
training  but  a  year,  prayed  "Oh,  dear  Heavenly 
Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  brought 
me  to  this  borne,  where  I  have  been  taught  the 
beautiful  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  I 
pray  that  Thou  w  It  help  me  to  carry  to  my 
parents  and  friends  the  same  good  news  of  sal 


Quality 

Pres*  Eliot  of  Hat^ard,  says: 


Rather  Than  Quantity. 

"  The  Internationa]  U  a  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  ot  accurate  iniormadon.** 


vation.  Help  us  all  to  be  good,  that  new  pupils 
when  they  come  will  eee  tbat  we  love  Christ. " 

When  I  saw  a  little  later,  the  father  of  this 
dear  child  stand  up  and  confess  Christ,  and 
knew  that  he  had  said  hit  child  had  led  him,  I 
realized  what  the  Spirit  of  God  would  do  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  Any  sums,  how¬ 
ever  small,  will  be  promptly  acknowledged  if 
eent  to  Mrs.  F.  Terhune,  169  Monroe  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ROOSEVELT  AMD  HIS  DDDE8. 

(Interview  with  a  Milwaukee  Rough  Rider.) 

There  ia  one  thing  Col.  Roosevelt  did  that  we 
wounded  men  are  not  apt  to  forget  in  a  burry. 
When  we  were  lying  in  the  hospital  at  Sibonsy 
he  came  to  see  us.  He  visited  each  soldier,  and 
as  he  went  he  said :  "Boya,  if  there  ia  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  wouldn’t  be  proud  to  ex¬ 
change  places  with  you,  he  is  not  worth  his  salt 
and  be  is  not  a  true  American. "  Audi  tell 
yon  after  one’a  commanding  officer  aaya  that  it 
makes  tbe  bullet  wound  smart  less  and  gives  you 
tbat  lumpy  feeling  in  the  throat  that  comes 
sometfmee  when  you  are  not  sad. 

And  1  want  to  say  a  wolB  about  the  dudes 
who  are  in  the  Bough  Riders.  They  may  be 
swells  and  dawdle  about  clubs  and  attend  after¬ 
noon  teas  in  New  York,  but  they  are  fighters. 
And  there  ia  nothing  of  the  aristocrat  about 
them.  Ibey  enlisted  as  privates,  and  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another  in  the  ranks  as  long  aa  be 
behaves  himself.  Of  course  many  of  them  have 
advantages  that  their  money  procures  for  them, 
but  they  are  ae  generous  ae  they  are  democratic. 
PreT'oua  to  boating  the  troopship  a  coterie  of 
wealthy  young  fellows  bought  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
the  commissary  department  does  not  furnish. 
Of  couree  they  were  under  no  obligations  to 
parcel  it  out  among  all  the  membtra  of  the 
troops,  and  they  did  not.  But  to  the  men  they 
knew  and  those  who  were  a  bit  under  the 
weather  they  gave  of  their  stores,  end  easily 
half  of  their  stock  was  exhausted  in  that  way. 
There  is  no  foppery  about  them  in  the  matter 
of  uniforms.  Ihey  wear  the  regulation  clothes, 
ard  they  look  aa  alouchy  and  disreputable  in 
them  as  they  do  on  the  toughened  cowboy  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  West. 

If  yon  feel  “All  Played  Out” 

Take  Hereford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthena  the  atomach. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  TOBE. 

Stracusk. — I  am  here  preachiog  to  the  united 
coDgregatione  of  the  Firet  Church— Park  Central 
and  the  Fourth.  From  their  2.000  memberehip 
I  had  a  large  audience  on  Sunday,  July  Slat, 
morning— ehowing  that  not  only  bare  many  peo¬ 
ple  not  gone  away,  but  that  they  alao  go  to 
church  even  when  their  paatora  are  away — a  good 
eign.  Park  Central  where  1  preached,  aeema 
much  pleaaed  with  its  new  paator,  Mr.  Steven 
eon,  though  they  haven't  forgiven  the  Firet 
Church  of  Brooklyn  for  a  ealing  away  Maeon 
Clarke.  Dr.  Q.  B.  Spalding  of  the  Firet  Church, 
I  hear,  hie  been  preaching  lately  aome  powerful 
aermona;  and  tbe  Fourth  Church  ia  evidently 
pood  of  ita  miniater  They  are  a  magnificent 
Bio  of  churchea  and  the  city  that  hae  aocb 
fountaina  of  influence  may  well  hops  for  timee 
of  refreehing.  The  city,  with  ita  new  water 
worka.  which  bring  the  water  aeventeen  milee 
from  the  clear  deptha  of  Skaneatelee  Lake,  ita 
improved  atreeta,  ita  auperb  boaineea  boildinga, 
aome  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  ita  beautiful  wide  and  grandly-ahaded  reei- 
dence  etreeta.  ia  certainljr  one  of  the  moot  attrac¬ 
tive  placea  1  have  ever  viaited.  W.  B.  S. 

MEW  JEBSEY. 

WooDBBiDGB.  —  TobUt  to  a  Revolutionary 
Worthy.  —  The  ancient  Firet  Preebyterian 
Church  of  Woodbtidge  haa  received  a  handsome 
bronas  tabled  from  deocendanta  of  Bev.  Dr. 
Aael  Koe.  who  waa  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  for  fifty-two  years,  from  17&  until 
the  time  of  hie  death.  The  deacendanta  are 
Mrs  Leeds,  Mra  Boderick  Terry,  whose  bus 
band  prepared  the  inscription,  and  the  Miwea 
Munro,  sistera,  all  of  New  York  City.  The 
tablet  is  inscribed  as  follows: 

Bev.  Asel  Roe,  D.D., 

Boro  February  20th,  1733.  Died  December 
2d.  1815. 

Minister  of  the  church  for  fifty  iwo  years, 
from  1763  until  hie  death. 

A  devoted  pastor  and  forcible  preacher ;  mas¬ 
ter  of  Princeton  College  for  twenty  Mod¬ 

erator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1802.  An 
ardent  patriot,  ao  outsi  oken  and  fearless  during 
the  Revolution  that,  after  repeated  attempts,  be 
was  captured  by  the  Britiah  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Sugar  House  in  New  York  City.  This  tab 
let  was  erected  by  his  descendants  in  1898.  The 
tablet  was  formally  accepted  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  on  July  24th,  with  amropriate  services 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  luv.  Dr.  McNulty. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadklphia. — By  the  will  of  Jane  Kennedy 
Barclay,  late  of  1,818  Pine  atreet,  who  died  at 
Cape  -May,  New  Jersey,  July  25th,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hcspital,  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Widowa  and  Smgle  Women  and  the  Preebyterian 
Orphansg-*,  each  receive  85,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rocky  Ron  —Mr.  Arthur  Amy,  a  student  of 
Yah  Divinity  8  hool,  ia  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  Rocky  Run.  Columbia  County,  and  ia  much 
encouraged  in  his  labors.  An  interesting  Sun 
day  acbool  institute  vas  held  in  this  place, 
August  6th  and  7th.  Kev.  J<  sei  h  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  Sunday-achool  missions,  w  th 
Rev  James  M.  Bain,  the  miaaionary  of  Madison 
Presby.'ery,  to«ik  an  a..tive  part  Another  ins  i 
tule  was  held  in  «be  neighboring  village  of 
Wyu  ena.  .August  4tb.  These  Sunday-school  in 
stitutee  have  be  n  found  to  be  very  helpful  in 
the  work  and  arouee  Ihe  interest  of  ths  people. 
At  the  insciiute  in  Stewart's  Grove,  conducted 
by  Rev  Mr.  Ba  n,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  in 
attendance,  and  at  one  eeesion  on  the  Sabbath 
the  Lord's  Supper  waa  administered,  several 
persona  baptiaed  and  a  number  received  into  the 
church  as  members. 

Madison. — The  Monona  Lake  Assembly  across 
Ihe  Lake  from  Madison,  July  19ih  to  31et,  waa 
large  and  aucceeaful.  Rev.  James  A.  Worden, 
D.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  waa  the  conductor.  Mra 
W.  F.  Crafts  took  charge  of  the  primary  class 
wi  rk  and  C'>n''ucted  child  atudy  conferences  fur 
parents  and  teachers.  Morning  worship  wee 
held  each  day  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  day  waa 
well  filled  with  lectures,  atudy  clubs,  concerts 
and  normal  cl -sees  Among  the  lecturers  were 
Rev.  Robert  McIntyre  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  H. 
Barrows,  D.D  of  Cbicag*,  President  E.  B. 
Andrews  of  Brown  University,  Mrs  Msud 
Ballington  Booth,  Hon.  Geo’ge  R  Wendling 
and  Rev.  tfam  W.  Small.  On  the  Sabbath,  the 
usual  services  in  Madison  were  omitted  and  the 
people  went  over  to  the  Anaenably  to  hear  Rev. 
M.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Rev.  Sam  W.  Small, 
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and  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.  of  Mew  York. 
Dr.  Worden  and  Mrs.  Crafts  conducted  a  great 
Sunday-achool,  and  vesper  services  were  held  on 
the  Lake  front  On  lemperaoce  day,  after  the 
addreeaes  by  Rev.  Sam  W.  Small  and  Father  J. 
M.  Cleary, a  reeoluti  n  waa  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  President  McKinley  to  forbid  we  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquore  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
to  abolish  the  canteen  saloon.  Mr.  James  E. 
Moseley  ia  the  Secretary  and  general  manager. 
He  is  a  highly  esteemed  ruling  elder  in  Christ 
Preebyterian  Church,  Madison. 


HOW  THE  BROTHERHOOD  HELPS. 

At  thia  summer  season  when  much  church 
work  languishes  in  our  citiee,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Andrew  and  Philip  put  forth  special  effort 
This  they  can  more  easily  do  as  the  Chapters  are 
largely  composed  of  business  men  and  clerks  who 
do  not  have  long  vacations,  and  they  keep  the 
men  together  ard  help  generally  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastors  and  church  officers.  So  succeaeful 
has  the  Brotherhood  been  in  their  efforts,  that 
in  one  or  two  instances  of  a  loss  of  pastor,  they 
have  in  large  measure  taken  hia  place  a  nong 
the  men.  Mr.  Seccomb,  Secretary  of  Baptist 
Chapter,  No.  13,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  writes: 
“We  were  without  a  pastor  from  October  to  May, 
but  the  Brotherhood  held  all  youag  men  together 
so  that  when  Mr.  Brookins  came  he  found  more 
members  attending  our  meetings  than  there  were 
when  our  other  pastor  left  us"  This  ie  by  no 
means  an  unusual  thing,  several  similar  cases 
having  been  reported  lately  in  churches  of  other 
denominations 

A  little  investigation  shows  that  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  condition  prevails  in  all  Protestant  churches, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  government. 
The  pastors  and  officers  are  a  small,  over-worked 
band  who  have  little  time*and  strength  to  spare 
beyond  the  routine  work.  Where  the  Brother¬ 
hood  is  allowed  proper  liberty,  it  comes  in  as  a 
new  auxiliary  force  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  powers  that  be,  to  bring  in  new  strength 
and  to  develop  latent  talents  among  the  men 
who  are  already  in  the  church. 

It  is  not  possible  for  ail  the  men  in  the  church 
to  be  in  office.  Put  them  to  work  in  the  Broth¬ 
erhood,  and  they  become  more  interested  and 
contented.  There  has  never  been  reported  a 
single  case  of  jea  ousy  or  conflict  between  a 
Brotherhood  Chapter  and  the  officers  of  its  local 
church.  This  is  for  two  reasons.  Firet,  when 
men  are  kept  busy  they  will  not  feel  slighted 
because  the  prominent  positions  in  the  church 
are  not  given  them.  The  grace  of  God  will  fill 
their  hearts  as  they  seek  earnestly  and  loyally  to 
bring  in  other  men.  They  will  usually  have  to 
place  everything  concerning  the  church  in  the 
moat  favorable  light  to  the  new  comers.  In 
the  second  place,  the  pastor  of  those  in  author 
ity  may  disband  any  Chapter,  against  ita  will 
if  need  be,  by  simply  saying  the  word,  filach 
Chapter  is  organised  with  this  understanding. 

The  Brotherhoood  has  developed  laymen  in  a 
remarkable  way.  Several  have  recently  gradu 
ated  from  Theological  Seminaries  who  took  the 
firet  step  by  speaking  and  praying  in  Brother¬ 
hood  meetings.  Others  have  been  made  efficient 
workers  who  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  Tbeo- 
I  logical  course.  A  unique  instance  is  that  of 


Mr.  William  Laird  of  Newark,  New  Jetaef,  who 
has  been  aeked  to  supply  a  Reformed  Ohneh  ia 
a  suburb  of  Newark,  while  the  pastor  takas  a 
much  needed  rest.  This  is  quite  remarkaUa  ia 
the  Reformed  Church  where  great  atraaa  ia  laid 
upon  the  services  of  an  ordained  miniater. 

The  Rev.  0.  E.  Wyckoff,  Irvingtoa,  Haw 
Jersey,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  firatheihood, 
will  be  glad  to  send  literature  to  any  one  iatsr- 
ested  in  the  work  or  to  give  information  regard¬ 
ing  it  _ 

HOUSEHOLD. 


Sandwichxs  of  Many  Kinds. — This  being  tha 
seaeon  of  picnics,  we  know  our  readers  will  ba 
glad  of  Bome  few  of  Mra.  Borer's  excellent  difse- 
tions  for  different  sandwiches  which  we  aeleet 
from  a  list  of  forty,  which  she  gives  ia  a  late 
number  of  “The  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL'*  Pint 
she  says  the  bread  should  be  baked  ia  good 
sixed  square  loaves,  so  that  the  slices  may  ba 
cut  into  fancy  shapes  without  waste  and  that 
the  butter  may  be  used  perfectly  plain  or  aaa- 
aoned  and  worked  into  a  softened  condition 
with  lemon  juice,  parsley  or  paprika  added  and 
for  caviar  sandwiches  it  can  be  either  toasted 
or  carefully  fried  in  oil. 

Cilery  Sandwiches  With  Mayonnaiss. — ^Boil 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes  four  eggs;  remove  the 
shells  and  chop  the  whites  very  fine,  or  pnt  thane 
through  a  vegetable  press,  mixing  with  them  a 
little  shredded  celery.  Cut  the  crust  hram  tim 
end  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  butter  the  loaf,  ont  oH 
a  slice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  put  over  it  a 
gocxlly  layer  of  the  white  of  egg  and  oelary« 
than  a  layer  of  mayonnaise,  then  a  layer  of  tkw 
yolk  of  egg  put  through  a  sieve,  and  over  al 
another  slice  of  bread,  preuing  the  whole  to¬ 
gether  gently.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  oil  tha 
crusts,  leaving  the  aandwich  perfectly  aqaefB 
Cover  a  meat-plate  with  lettuce  laavea,  artanga 
the  sandwiches  on  them,  cover  with  dampened 
lettuce  leaves,  and  stand  aside  for  twenty 
minutes.  Sandwiches  made  in  thia  way  may  he 
kept  fresh  from  early  morning  until  evening, 
consequently  are  particularly  nice  for  pionioa. 

Cannibal  Sandwiches  of  Ryi  Bread. — ^Put 
half  a  pound  of  raw  beef  through  a  meat¬ 
chopper;  add  a  teaepoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
red  pepper  and  a  tableepoonful  of  onion  juiea. 
Spread  this  ever  buttered  rye  or  brown  brnad. 
cover  with  another  piece  of  bread,  and  trim  oH 
all  the  cruet. 

Diliciods  Crram  Chickin  SANDwnnaL — 
Chop  cold  cooked  chicken  very  fine;  to  each  pint 
allow  a  teaepoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  red 
pepper ;  spread  thia  in  a  thick  layer  over  but¬ 
tered  bread,  and  just  at  serving  time  put  ia  the 
centre  of  the  chicken  a  tableepoonful  of  nieely 
made  cold  cream  sauce.  Put  over  aeotfaer  aliee 
of  bread,  trim  off  the  crusts,  cut  into  triai^las 
and  serve  at  once. 

Sandwiohis  Mads  From  Cold  Monow. — 
Chop  cold  cooked  mutton  very  fine;  to  each  pint 
add  a  teaspoon  fol  of  salt,  a  tableepoonfni  of 
capers,  a  teaspoonful  of  -chopped  mint,  a  daah 
of  pepper  and  a  tableepoonful  of  lemon  jaieei 
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and  a  teaapoonful  of  aalt;  aimmei  gently  for 
about  thirty  minutes  and  drain.  Vnth  a  fork 
remove  the  membrane ;  add  just  a  suspicion  of 
mace,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  melted  butter, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoon fu Is 
of  lemon  juice.  The  mixture  may  then  be  spread 
on  thin  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  or 
filled  into  small  graham  or  wheat  rolls.  Under 
the  heading  of  salad  sandwiches  all  forms  of 
meat  may  be  placed  on  lettuce  leaves,  put  be¬ 
tween  two  slices  of  bread  and  tied  together  with 
ribbon,  or  the  slices  pressed  together,  and  the 
crusts  trimmed  so  that  the  lettuce  leaf  will  form 
a  sort  of  ruffle  around  the  edge.  Cress  may  be 
used  in  place  of  lettuce.  Where  mayonnaise 
dressing  is  used  the  sandwiches  must  be  made  at 
the  very  last  moment,  and  promptly  served. 

i^sTHSTio  AMD  Othxr  Samdwiohis.  —  The 
scented  sandwiches,  such  as  clover,  natturtium, 
rose  and  v  olet,  in  vogue  with  very  dainty  peo 
pie,  are  made  by  covering  both  the  bread  and 
butter  with  the  leaves  or  flowers,  allowing  them 
to  remain  over  night,  and  then  simply  serving 
the  bread  and  butter  sandwich.  Trim  the  crusto 
from  the  loaf  of  bread,  put  it  into  a  large 
soup  tureen  in  a  bed  of  clover  or  any  highly 
ecented  flower ;  wrap  the  butter  in  a  piece  of 
cheese  cloth  and  put  it  also  in  a  tuieen ;  cover 
with  clover.  Next  day  the  butter  and  bread 
will  be  filled  with  the  flavor  and  odor  of  clover. 
For  afternoon  teas,  nut  sandwiches,  mixed  fruit 
sandwiches,  or  slices  of  chopped  fruit  which 
have  been  firmly  pressed  together,  with  a  layer  of 
nut  cheese  between,  using  no  bread  whatever, 
may  be  used.  Pignolias,  or  pine  nuts,  black 
walnuts,  almonds  and  pecans  may  all  be  put 
through  a  meat-chopper,  mixed,  a  ve^  little 
salt  added,  and  spread  over  bread.  Candied 
cherries,  pineapple  or  g-een  gages  may  be 
chopped  fine,  moistened  with  orange  juice  and 
spread  over  thin  elicee  of  buttered  bread  or 
sponge  cake.  Boston  brown  bread,  with  plain 
black  walnuts,  chopped  rather  Are.  makes  very 
palatable  randwiche-  to  cerve  with  chocolate. 


Spread  this  thickly  over  buttered  whole  wheat 
bread.  Cover  with  another  slice,  trim  off  the 
crusts  and  serve  in  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves. 

Roast  Bibf  and  Tomato  Sandwiches  — But¬ 
ter  whole  wheat  or  brown  bread,  cover  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  rare  roast  beef ;  put  on  top  of 
this  a  slice  of  tomato,  dust  with  salt  and  pepper; 
pour  over  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  or  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing.  Cover  with  another  layer  of  un- 
bttttered  bread  and  trim  off  the  crusts. 

Chicken  and  Tongue  Sandwiches.  — Chop 
cold  boiled  tongue  and  chicken.  lake  equal 
quantities  and  mix  with  each  pint  of  meat  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  melted  butter,  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  beaten,  a  little  black  pepper,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce.  Spread  this 
over  the  buttered  bread  and  trim  off  all  the  cruet. 

Sandwiches  for  Outdoor  Luncheons  — The 
rolls  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  should  be 
ra'ber  small,  with  a  tender,  crisp  cruet.  The 
round  graham  rolls  are  exceedingly  nice  for  this 
purpose.  Remove  from  the  top  of  the  roll  a 
piece  of  the  crust  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and 
with  a  blunt  knife  or  spooo  take  out  the  centre. 
The  space  may  be  filled  with  any  highly  sea¬ 
soned  chopped  meat,  fish,  lobster,  crab,  or  even 
fruit,  the  lid  replaced,  and  the  sandwich  served 
in  a  pretty  basket.  Tongue  sandwiches  may  be 
made  by  either  chopping  the  tongue  or  cutting 
it  into  thin  slices.  Where  the  tongue  is  chopped 
it  should  be  rubbed  as  described  in  the  receipt 
for  chicken  sandwiches,  and  highly  seasoned. 

Fish  and  Salad  Sandwiches. — Anchovy,  ear 
dines  or  fresh  boiled  Hah  may  be  used  for  sand 
wiches  These  are  better  funded  to  a  paste, 
with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  during 
the  pounding.  Fresh  white  flab,  like  cod  may 
be  nicely  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  moist 
ened  with  a  little  mayonnaise  or  even  a  plain 
white  sauce,  and  then  put  between  two  layers  of 
white  bread,  nicely  buttered  Among  the 
daintiest  and  most  palatable  of  fish  sandwiches 
are  those  made  of  shad  roe.  Throw  the  roe  into 
boiling  water,  add  a  slice  of  onion,  a  bay  leaf 
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The  greatest  of  American  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  are  directly  reached  by  the  through  parlor 
and  sleeping  cars  of  the  New  York  Central.  The 
service  by  this  great  line  is  elegant  and  luxurious  in 
every  particular,  strictly  maintaining  the  apt  title 
bestowed  upon  it  of  "America's  Greatest  Railroad." 

For  a  book  or  folder  deicriptive  of  the  above  reaortt, 
together  with  the  time  and  rates  of  fare,  send  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Summer  Excursions 

VIA  HUDSON  RIVER 

At  reduced  rates,  to  Adirondack  Mountains,  Saratoga,  Ijtke 
George,  Lake  rhamplain,  Green  Mountains,  Montreal  and  all 
resorts  reached  by  Delaware  and  Hnd-on  or  Fitchburg  Rali- 
roads  and  connections.  Rates  to  above  resorts  always  lower 
than  by  any  other  route.  Flrst-clasa  accominodatlona. 
Steamers  Saratoga  or  City  of  Troy  leave  West  10th  Street  dally, 
6  P.M.,  except  Saturday.  Mend  for  lists  of  rontes  and  rates 
for  Excursion  Tours.  O.  M.  LEWIS,  GenT  Ticket  Agent, 
West  10th  St.  Pier,  New  York. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AND  ON 

LAKK  CHAMPLAIN. 

t4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Described  In  lUnetrated  Book. 

Sent  for  6c.  postage. 
Addreu  A.  W.  ECOLE8TONS, 
S.RA..  C.V.R.R.,  868  Broad- 
way,  N.  T. 


■  ■■  Fors  shorttlmeonh,  beautiful  I,adye  Falre 

•  t  LEGSETT’S  LUXOR  JAVA 

B  ■■  The  Choleeot  of  Choice  Coflbes. 
{p-A«K  YOUR  GROCF.H  FtlR  IT. _ 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GRHBNWIOB,  OONM. 

ftrstKilass  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  B.M.HItchcoek  P  w 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WAL.TBR’8  PARK,  WEBNBBSyililiE,  PA. 

All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  lUnstrated  Oatatogtie. 


In  addresslug  advertleera  putronizlDK  uur  JonmAl 
kindly  mention  The  BvangelUt. 


TcW "'TCP  Tc f oTc pojc p oTcTqTc^ oJc^ ij y oT^oTcl ^Tcf  oj c T  - 'c p oT c p 7T ’ cf  ^Tcpo^cT5T^y^T5poJS¥5jc¥5ycToTcToTcp^cp5Tc 


August  11,  1898. 


REMEMBER  THE  MAINE. 


Colored  Panel  (i4x  28). 


B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Best  5oap 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  1776  Soap  Powder, 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Best  Baking  Powder 


I  will  send  this  beautiful  panel  picture  in  colors  (size  14x28  inches)  to  every  reader  of  "  Thk  Evangelist”  FREE  upton  receipt  of  25  Best 
Soap  Wrapper  trade  marks,  or  ten  1776  Scap  Powder  trade  marks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the  cans  of  our  Best  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  two 
cent  stamp  for  po*-tage.  I  have  also  a  series  of  18  Beautiful  Artists'  Proof  Etchings  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  A  complete 
catalogue  will  sent  free  upon^application,  if  two  cent  stamp  is  enclosed.  There  is  no  adverti-ing  matter  printed  on  any  of  these  pictures. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address:  “DEPT,  30,*'  P.  O.  BOX  2917,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


BE  WISE 


IT  PAYS 


